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Lends money on installment and term mortgages. 
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execute work with unequaled accuracy and promptness. 
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Rents safes in its burglar proof vaults. Buys and sells real estate and assumes the management thereof. 
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For Corporations and [Individuals 
Having Trust Funds for Investment 


If you contemplate the creation of a Trust for any purpose whatsoever, it will 
be to your advantage to discuss the matter with this Company. It has gained 
wide recognition as ‘‘General Headquarters” for the most desirable securities 
legal for Trust Funds investment. 


The foregoing service is augmented by complete, modern banking facilities. 
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International Securities Trust : 


OF AMERICA 





First General Investment Trust Formed in the United States 
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an average of less than 25 cents is placed im any one security. 


Preferred and Common Shares 


Price { 1 Share 614% Preferred | $124 plus accrued Preferred 
per unit | 4% Share Common { div., to yield about 6.50% 
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Harsor OF THE City or Los ANGELES WuicH Is ONE oF THE WorLpD’s GREATEST Ports 


Over $23,000,000 have been expended in developing the harbor facilities of Los Angeles with bond issue of 
$15,000,000 for further expansion 


TYPIFYING THE SPIRIT OF THE PAcIFIC NORTHWEST 


Teeming harbor of Seattle, Washington, one of the principal seaports of the West Coast. In 1900, this city had only 
1900 people; today the population is 350,000. 
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INADEQUATE WAGE FOR TRUST SERVICE 


GUARDING AGAINST COMMERCIALISM AND UNWISE COMPETITION 







RUST administration is confronted 
} with problems which call for vigor- 
ous reaffirmation of those principles 
and inflexible rules of conduct that 
are recognized as indispensable to the in- 
tegrity and sound development of fiduciary 
relations. Within the past few years the 
number of trust companies and banks en- 
gaging in trust service has increased from 
two thousand to nearly five thousand. 
Under the stimulus of more intensive com- 
petition and with increment in national 
wealth the volume of individual and cor- 
porate trust business is increasing at an un- 
precedented rate. 

Because of inherent attributes, the in- 
strumentalities of trusteeship acquire con- 
stantly widening scope. With opportunities 
for unlimited development, new avenues of 
usefulness looming ahead and with vastly 
increased responsibilities, the problems of 
efficient administration, of adequate charges 
for various types of service and greater uni- 
formity in practice and policy, have become 
more acute and pressing. Solutions will no 
longer yield to individual or spasmodic at- 
tempts. Indeed, trust development has 
reached a stage demanding genuine coor- 
dination and scientific adjustment to eco- 
nomic requirements if administration is to 
be preserved upon an efficient basis with 
satisfactory results to the public, benefi- 
ciaries and corporate fiduciaries. 


Obviously, the time has come for greater 
unity of effort and for experienced leader- 
ship to assert itself in charting and guiding 
the course of responsible trust service. It 
will not suffice to say that, through fluctuat- 
ing currents of national prosperity and ad- 
versity and with frequent change in politi- 
cal, social and banking systems, the trust 
companies of the United States have during 
the last one hundred years built up a struc- 
ture of trusteeship that is today the most 
potent factor in conserving and protecting 
property. Billions of trust funds, estates 
and corporate trusts confided to their stew- 
ardship testify to the public confidence and 
patronage reposed in corporate trusteeship. 
The problem to which all trust companies 
and banks, as fiduciaries, must address 
themselves in a broader, unselfish spirit of 
common interest is to keep inviolate that 
incomparable record of fidelity and service 
as well as pave the way for greater useful- 
ness. The ability to rise above selfish and 
immediate interests has been abundantly 
manifested. All that is needed is to join 
hands and secure obedience to approved 
standards. 

There is no appeal from experience which 
teaches that the only road to successful 
trusteeship is through eternal vigilance and 
determined resistance to preying elements of 
commercialism that subordinate principle 
and quality of service to motives of selfish 
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gain. Trust service is peculiarly susceptible 
to such encroachments because of its in- 
tangible, variable and technical character. 
Every trust man, who has graduated from 
the school of hard experience, knows that 
success is not predicated upon aggressive 
solicitation or scramble for volume of busi- 
ness. No display of “polished front” or 
seductive advertising can take the place of 
efficient, satisfactory performance of duties. 

Fiduciary service is not to be measured 
by competition of rates but by competition 
which strives to create higher standards of 
quality and administration. Seek the for- 
mula in those established trust companies 
which have served for generations, and you 
will find that the essence of successful 
trusteeship dwells in quality of service, 
which, in turn, begets volume. This means 
not only equipment and trained personnel, 
but also loyal devotion to clients’ interests 
and observance of the letter as well as the 
spirit of obligations in a broad, human way. 


9? ¢ 


“LABORER WORTHY OF HIS 
HIRE” 


ORE specifically, the problem which 
immediately affects the healthy 


growth of trust administration, is 


that of adequate compensation. This 
question has been debated for many years, 
and notwithstanding the progress made 
through national, state and local associa- 
tions, the fact remains that the income from 
trust business is not commensurate with 
increased costs and numerous other factors 
of appreciation in maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

It may be truly said that trust service, 
from the standpoint of charges, suffers most 
seriously from a species of “inferiority com- 
plex.”” Over the doorway of every trust 
department should be inscribed the biblical 
text: “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
In practically every other line of business, 
financial, industrial and professional ac- 
tivity, this precept has been acted upon with 
more or less avidity. The common laborer 
has not hesitated to exact tribute to an 
extent that may excite the envy of the rank 
and file of skilled trust workers. Con- 
spicuous among the few exceptions, Trust 
Wage stalks in solitary grandeur, fettered 
by rates that have been established in many 


cases generations ago and have continued 
in practice or under statutes ever since 
without change. 

Unremunerative charges, whether due to 
statutory or competitive inhibitions, like 
undernourishment, is bound to enfeeble the 
entire body of trusteeship unless redress is 
sought and accomplished. Even allowing 
for the patient novitiate stage it is no secret 
that many trust departments are operated 
at a loss. Numerous trust companies and 
banks justify trust departments mainly as 
“feeders” or as adjuncts to other depart- 
ments for competitive reasons. A large 
volume of trust assets is in fact liability. 
There are not a few trust departments which 
have been established for a sufficient num- 
ber of years to justify expectations of profit 
which are barely self-sustaining. 

Inadequacy of trust compensation is 
sufficiently emphasized by increased bur- 
dens of administration such as arise from 
multiplicity of federal and state income and 
inheritance tax adjustments, the greater 
responsibilities and complexities involved in 
execution of individual and corporate trusts, 
plus gratuitous duties, increased salaries, 
cost of supplies, stationery, rental allot- 
ment, counsel fees, etc. Many other rising 
cost factors might be introduced to show 
that trust service is today—albeit the most 
valuable—one of the lowest if not the lowest 
paid of all financial or professional types of 
service. Nothing is more certain than that 
the general level of efficiency and quality 
of trust administration will retrogress unless 
reasonable profits are assured. The ques- 
tion is not one of increased dividends for 
stockholders, but solely one of preserving 
the usefulness and integrity of corporate 
trusteeship. 
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CAUSES FOR INADEQUATE 
TRUST CHARGES 


HY has the wage for trust service 
failed to keep pace with rising expense 

of administration, vastly increased 
responsibilities and enhanced value of such 
functions? One of the principal reasons, 
doubtless has been the difficulty of sub- 
jecting trust service to scientific cost analy- 
sis because of its intangible and uncertain 
characteristics. There are no definite 
elements or units as in manufacturing. No 
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two trusts are alike, especially in acceptance 
of testamentary and voluntary trusts. 

Very often a trust may appear normal 
and simple of execution which develops un- 
foreseen complications and administrative 
burdens. Variation in assets, management 
of real estate properties, legal disputes 
among heirs, statutory restrictions, tax com- 
plications and many other considerations 
arise in the handling of individual trusts, 
which render difficult the observance of 
either uniform or advance schedule of fees. 
Again there is a decided difference in re- 
quirements, character of business and cost 
elements as between trust departments con- 
ducted in larger cities and smaller com- 
munities which does not admit of arbitrary 
scaling of rates. 

Competitive influences and lack of cost 
analysis have contributed mainly to the 
persistence of inadequate trust charges 
where they are not governed by statute or 
probate procedure. Another prime cause is 
the absence of uniformity in method of com- 
puting charges. Too much is left to snap 
judgment and rule-of-thumb, where trust 
business is solicited and accepted on a basis 
that is palpably below cost for precisely the 
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same questionaLle reasons that banks 
pursue and retain checking accounts that 
are unprofitable. There is nearly always the 
institution which ‘“‘will do it for less” and 
which uses the trust department as a dump- 
ing place for gratuitous services.or to influ- 
ence patronage in other directions. There 
is unlimited business to invite healthy com- 
petition, but it must not: be of the “cut- 
throat” variety. 

With the rapid increase in number of 
trust companies and banks acquiring trust 
powers, it is readily conceivable that inex- 
perience and inefficiency as well as indiffer- 
ence or inability to obtain expert personnel, 
must bear a large part of the blame for the 
problems that attend fiduciary relations. 
It is only too true that banks and trust 
companies in frequent instances assume 
trust functions without a due knowledge or 
concern for the responsibilities and liabilities 
involved. Haphazard methods of account- 
ing and internal organization exist which 
would not be tolerated in any well-conducted 
business or manufacturing corporation. 
This applies especially to localities that have 
not the benefit of experience or example of 
older trust companies. 





SESSION OF 
TREASURY 


GIUM WAR 


THE AMERICAN AND BELGIAN DEBT 
ANDREW W. MELLON PRESIDING, AT WHICH THE TERMS FOR FUNDING THE BEL- 
DEBT WERE SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED 


COMMISSIONS, WITH SECRETARY OF THE 
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ESTABLISHING CORRECT AND 
REASONABLE TRUST CHARGES 


EDRESS from abnormally low and 
unremunerative trust charges lies 
ready at hand. It all depends upon 

the spirit of cooperation and good faith in 
which trust companies and banks address 
themselves to the problem in their respective 
localities. For it must be admitted that no 
uniform or fixed schedule of charges can be 
successfully established which will apply 
with equal fairness or satisfactory results 
to meet varying requirements in different 
sections and cities of the country. 

The true remedy which has for several 
years past and is now being applied 
with appreciable results is through the 
cooperative activities of Corporate Fi- 
duciary Associations such as have been or- 
ganized in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Baltimore, Hartford and 
in a number of other cities, as well as 
through state associations of trust officers 
and regional conferences as that conducted 
recently for Pacific Coast states in Seattle. 
It is through such local and regional co- 
ordination that fairly uniform and workable 
schedules are being worked out in groups of 
states and in the larger cities. 

Of prime interest in this connection are 
the revised schedules of fees as approved 
and adopted recently by the Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association of New York City 
and by the trust companies in California. 
These schedules have been compiled by spe- 
cial committees and based upon experience 
as well as the best judgment of member 
trust companies and banks. Methods of 
computation adopted by New York and 
California fiduciaries may well serve as a 
general guide. In Chicago the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association has also promul- 
gated a revised schedule of trust fees cover- 
ing both individual and corporate types. 
In Boston, Buffalo, St. Louis and other 
cities the problem of fees has been ap- 
proached in a manner that promises success- 
ful results. The prime requisite in connec- 
tion with these local and regional schedules 
is that all trust companies and banks live 
up faithfully to the methods of computation 
and rates prescribed. The trust company 
or bank which encourages “‘shopping”’ can- 
not expect to retain confidence or provide 
the quality of service which the public has 
a right to expect. 
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PRACTICABILITY OF COST AND 
DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTING 


OTWITHSTANDING the difficulties 
that attend cost determination, it 
may be asserted with confidence that 
it is entirely practicable to reduce experience 
and costs for various types of trust services 
to an average to which corporate fiduciaries 
may give dutiful observance. Some types of 
individual and corporate trusts lend them- 
selves more readily than others to standard- 
ization and are fairly uniform in different 
cities. One of the prime needs, however, is 
to standardize services under their different 
designations such as safekeeping and agency 
services. Where volume of business is suffi- 
ciently large to be susceptible to division 
into Corporate, Individual Trust, Registrar 
and Transfer, Probate and Safekeeping de- 
partments the problems of determining cost 
and earning basis become more simple. 

One of the most instructive discussions of 
the various considerations that should 
govern in arriving at correct and reasonably 
remunerative charges for trust department 
work, was an article which appeared some 


months ago in Trust COMPANIES magazine, 
by R. M. Sims of the Mercantile Trust 


Company of San Francisco. Another ex- 
cellent treatise on the subject of applying 
principles of cost accounting to trust de- 
partment operation was the paper prepared 
by Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit 
trust companies, which appeared in the 
February, 1923. issue of TRuST COMPANIES, 
which presented a chart and described a 
system of departmental earning record 
which has been successfully applied by some 
of the larger trust companies. 

It is only within the past two years that a 
number of trust companies have endeavored 
to develop scientific systems of cost account- 
ing to trust department work. The results 
obtained, in many cases have conclusively 
shown that much business is carried at a 
loss and that schedules are not high enough. 
The revised schedules adopted recently in 
New York and California attempt in some 
measure to correct this situation by advan- 
cing acceptance, administrative and closing 
fees. The California schedule in some cases 
quotes advance of from 50 to 100 per cent as 
compared with rates first adopted in 1922. 

A system of inter-departmental charges 
for services is being effectively employed in 
some large trust companies and banks which 












serve both the purpose of fairly determining 
the gross and net earnings as well as dis- 
couraging the practice of saddling the trust 
department with gratuitous duties and 
allocating charges that rightly belong to 
other departments. As to the acceptance 
of trust business at a reduced rate to in- 
fluence a large deposit or collateral business, 
it may be well to bear in mind that there is 
a big difference between policy which duly 
considers the legitimate requirements of a 
patron and the policy of commercialism 
which offers cheaper rates as a means of 
soliciting business or getting it away from 
rival institutions. 
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STATUTORY TRUST FEES AND 
PROBATE PROCEDURE 


S regards trust compensation fixed by 
statutes, such as executor, testamen- 

tary trustee, administrator and 
guardian fees, it may be well for trust com- 
panies and banks generally to take a leaf 
out of the experience in New York where in- 
creased rates became effective in September, 
1923, and where statutory fees had re- 
mained unchanged for over 80 years. The 
appeal to the legislature for relief did not 
come from trust companies, but from 
lawyers, individual fiduciaries and at the 
request of surrogate justices who realized 
the unfairness and public harm resulting 
from obsolete rates which practically made 
it impossible to accept estates or trusts of 
moderate size. Legislatures in those states 
where statutory fees were fixed long before 
income and inheritance taxes came into 
existence, cannot be expected to correct 
such rates unless trust companies and fi- 
duciaries direct their attention to the gross 
injustice and public loss that accrue. The 
remedy in that respect lies in the hands of 
the trust companies and banks. 

Another problem intimately associated 
with charges and efficiency of trust admin- 
istration is that which grows out of the total 
absence of uniformity in the probate laws 
and procedure of various states. This has 
been aggravated by tax impositions and the 
necessity of administering portions of es- 
tates through ancillary proceedings in 
different jurisdictions. There is here a 
fertile field for research work to bring to 
light facts that call for legislative correction 
and economy in trust administration. 
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TRUST FORUM 


ITH the organization of Corporate 
Fiduciaries Associations in numerous 

cities and the earnest manner in 
which trust officers of trust companies and 
banks are getting together in their respec- 
tive communities in order to work out their 
own problems on a mutual basis, a demand 
has come for some central clearing house to 
collect and make available the information 
that emanates from such cooperative en- 
deavors. Appreciating the value of such 
service, TRustT COMPANIES Magazine has 
inaugurated with this number a ‘Trust 
Forum,” or special department which will 
endeavor to present each month informa- 
tion of current interest to corporate fiduci- 
aries, including committee reports, sum- 
mary of available discussions and in general 
reflect the activities of the various corporate 
fiduciary associations as well as local and 
state associations of trust officers. 

Cordial support has been promised by 
the secretaries of the various associations 
in order to make this ““Trust Forum” useful 
to all readers interested in constructive ad- 
vancement and best standards in the ad- 
ministration of trust department work. By 
publishing the fee schedules now adopt- 
ed in various cities, such as the revised 
reports from New York and California 
fiduciaries which appear in this issue, it 
is hoped to bring about comparisons and 
adjustments which will make for greater 
uniformity. 

This clearing house for corporate fiduci- 
aries will supplement the files of information 
which are now maintained by Trust Com- 
PANIES through which trust companies and 
banks may obtain up-to-date information 
as to statutory requirements or practice 
regarding the handling of trust business, 
including executor and trusteeships, when- 
ever they have occasion to exercise such 
functions in other than the states in which 
they are domiciled. The report on Status 
of New York Trust Companies and Banks 
with regard to handling fiduciary business 
in states other than New York, which was 
recently prepared by a committee of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New 
York City, has called forth most favorable 
response and numerous requests for copies 
from trust companies and banks throughout 
the country. 






































































































































































































































THIRD REGIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE EMBRACING PACIFIC 
COAST AND WESTERN STATES 


OSSIBILITIES for unlimited ex- 
IP pansion and increased usefulness in- 

here in trust service. This applies 
not only to the custody of property and 
estates, the performance of corporate trusts 
and numerous private fiduciary relation- 
ships, but even more particularly to broad- 
ening phases of public services seeking 
community and social advancement. Such 
growth depends primarily upon the quality 
of administration fostered by individual 
trust companies and banks. But its future 
scope will be measured more truly by the 
degree of cooperation with which trust 
companies and banks, first in their respec- 
tive localities, and then in a national way, 
address themselves to the problems of 


administration and development. 


Nowhere among the trust companies and 
banks of the United States does there exist 
a more robust and genuine spirit of such 
needed coordination as among the institu- 
tions of the Pacific Coast. They have set 
a pace in standardizing trust charges, in 
devising codes of ethics, compiling approved 
and standardized trust forms, installing 
efficient administrative systems and pur- 
suing research work, which might well serve 
as an incentive to corporate fiduciaries 
throughout the country. In fact, the first 
efforts to ascertain correct charges and se- 
cure common acceptance of reasonable 
standards of charges for trust service as 
well as the first code of trust ethics and the 
first attempt to compile adjudicated and 
tested trust forms, emanated from the trust 
company organizations in California. There 
also the first piece of comprehensive research 
work was accomplished showing probate 
court experience in contrasting estate ad- 
ministration by trust companies and by 
individual executors and trustees. 


The Third Regional Trust Conference of 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
groups of states, held at Seattle, Wash., 
on August 4th.and 5th, displayed an earnest 
spirit of getting together and of searching 
as well as constructive analysis of trust 
problems which should be imparted to trust 
conferences throughout the United States. 
The masterful way in which various major 


topics of trust administration, investment of 
trust funds, management of real estate, 
corporate trust responsibilities and new 
phases of service as well as of solicitation 
and publicity were handled, may be readily 
understood from the character of papers 
which are reproduced in this issue of TRUST 
Companies. Unlike many other trust con- 
ferences, the discussions were not allowed to 
diverge into haphazard or elementary chan- 
nels. Every delegate at the Seattle Confer- 
ence took away with him instructive ma- 
terial and formulas that will prove of prac- 
tical value in everyday business. 

Among the topics discussed at the Third 
Regional Conference were those relating to 
earnings of the trust department, the se- 
lection of trust investments, effective ad- 
vertising, management of real property for 
estates and trusts, the method of operating 
real estate subdivision trusts, responsibili- 
ties and duties under corporate bond issues 
and trusteeships, the work that attaches to 
functions as transfer agent and registrar, 
the conduct of receiverships and the train- 
ing of trust men. 

Animated by such a wholesome and 
healthy spirit it is safe to say that a bright 
future lies ahead for trust administration 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Western 
states, both from the standpoint of quality 
of service and volume of business. Twenty- 
five years ago there were not more than 
a dozen trust companies operating in the 
groups of states represented at the Seattle 
Conference. Now there are over one hun- 
dred trust companies and scores of national 
banks successfully conducting fiduciary 
business in those sections with banking re- 
sources of over one and a-half billion 
of dollars. From the standpoint of banking 
resources, the trust companies of California 
have forged ahead so rapidly that now 
they occupy fourth leading place in group- 
ing banking resources of trust companies 
of the country according to states. While 
no official figures are available as to trust 
assets, the individual returns indicate a 
rapid growth of trust business which will 
compare most favorably with the ratio in 
more populous and wealthy sections of the 
East. 
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OFFICERS, DIRECTORS AND 
STOCKHOLDERS 


HE recent series of articles in TRUST 
COMPANIES describing the successful 

experience of a number of trust com- 
panies in pledging or “signing up” their own 
officers, directors, stockholders and em- 
ployees for trust service, has stimulated 
many trust companies and banks to ener- 
getic and sustained effort to remedy one of 
the palpably weak spots in fiduciary admin- 
istration. Very often trust department or 
publicity department managers have been 
enfeebled by a false sense of delicacy in 
directly approaching officers, directors, 
stockholders or employees on the subject of 
writing wills and appointing the trust com- 
pany or bank with which they are associ- 
ated as executor or trustee. 

Sufficient proof has been produced in this 
series of articles to show that such reticence 
is unwarranted; that in numerous cases 
officers and directors especially have failed 
or neglected to make wills appointing their 
trust companies or banks as executors of 
trustees for no other reason than the fact 
that the matter has not been squarely pre- 
sented to them, both from the standpoint of 
duty and from personal advantage to their 
estates. 

definite plan of selling the trust de- 
partment to officers, directors, stockholders 
and employees is described in an excellent 
paper published in this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES, which was presented by Mr. W. J. 
Kieferdorf at the recent Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Trust Conference at Seattle. He 
shows that first a foundation must be laid 
through educational classes for officers and 
employees. Every member of the class,from 
president down to the humblest employee, 
should be induced to make a will naming the 
trust company or bank with which he is 
connected. 

‘Personal experience in making and sign- 
ing a will,” says Mr. Kieferdorf, “is the 
most effective object lesson and demon- 
strates most clearly to an employee what a 
will is and how it should be executed. 
Having gone through the process himself, 
he can speak familiarly and with some de- 
gree of assurance to an inquiring patron. 
In fact, I feel so strongly upon the subject 
of obtaining the wills of employees that I 
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would insist that every new employee’s 
application for a position in the bank when 
accepted should be accompanied by his will, 
naming the bank executor therein, provided, 
naturally, he is qualified under the law to 
make a will. 

“Your directors should be the next to fall 
in line. How infectious is the statement of 
one director to another, ‘Well I have made 
my will and named our bank as executor 
and I have filed it in our Trust Department.’ 
On the other hand, how discouraging it 
must be to the trust officer to find when the 
will of a deceased director is opened that 
some one other than the bank is named 
therein.” 

Another good suggestion made by Mr. 
Kieferdorf is the advantage of having a trust 
officer a member of the board of directors 
so that he can have opportunity to address 
meetings of the board in behalf of his de- 
partment. He suggests that a fertile source 
for trust business is to solicit trust business 
from stockholders when dividends are dis- 
tributed. 


2, 2, 2, 
“~~ + ~~ 


FUNDING OF THE BELGIUM 
DEBT 


WO important conclusions are to be 
drawn from the agreement govern- 


ing the funding and payment of Bel- 


gium’s debt to the United States Govern- 
ment, which was recently negotiated at 


Washington by the accredited representa- 
tives of both countries. It reaffirms the 
instructions laid down by Congress in the 
Act creating the American Debt Funding 
Commission, that no basis of settlement 
will be entertained which links Allied in- 
debtedness or makes liquidation conditional 
upon Germany’s fulfillment of reparation 
obligations. It further announces to debtor 
powers that, notwithstanding leniency as 
to Lesmas or time of paym ent on the basis 
of “capacity to pay,” the United States 
will exact full recognition of the principal 
sums of indebtedness as a matter of integ- 
rity in international dealings. Subject to 
funding and interest adjustments, the Uni- 
ted States holds itself aloof from any inter- 
Allied compromises or agreements made at 
the Paris Peace Conference, or arising from 
the operation of the Dawes Plan. 

The Belgium debt agreement, which is 
subject to ratification by Congress and the 
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Belgian authorities, also clearly defines the 
“moral obligations” to which this Govern- 
ment is willing to give assent. The Amer- 
ican Debt Commission makes it clear that 
in canceling all interest charges on Bel- 
gium’s pre-armistice debt of $171,780,000, 
the United States discharges a moral ob- 
ligation which does not attach to indebted- 
ness due from any other countries. This 
remission of interest is granted as a com- 
promise in view of a pledge given by Presi- 
dent Wilson at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence, although made without Congressional 
authority, to prevail upon Belgium not to 
withdraw from peace negotiations. The 
fact that other debtor nations which have 
delayed funding operations, may not ex- 
pect similar concessions is sufficiently in- 
dicated in the following explanation given 
out by the American Debt Commission: 
“The United States Debt Commission con- 
siders that while no legal obligation rests 
upon the United States in the matter, there 
does continue a weighty moral obligation as 


a result of assurances given which entirely 
differentiates this sum from all other debts 
due the United States from foreign coun- 
tries.” 

Although Uncle Sam continues to be 
lampooned in the European press as the 
Shylock demanding his pound of flesh, the 
general response from unprejudiced circles 
both here and abroad is that the terms of 
the Belgian debt settlement are both gen- 
erous and fair to the nation which so vali- 
antly resisted the Teuton invaders. Aside 
from forgiving the interest on the pre- 
armistice debt, the agreement allows what 
amounts to a moratorium of ten years on 
the post-armistice debt. Payments on the 
pre-armistice debt of $171,780,000 and the 
post-war debt of $246,000,000 will be ex- 
tended over a period of sixty-two years 
with interest on post-war debt in stated 
sums for the first ten years and thereafter 
at 3% per cent, the total amount eventu- 
ally paid to be $727,830,500. After the pre- 
liminary periods the annual payments by 





INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE UrGES OBSERVANCE OF SOUND EcoNOMIC 
PRINCIPLES AS PATHWAY TO WORLD PEACE 


Opening session of third biennial congress of the International Chamber of Commerce held in ‘Palais 


des Academies’ 


in Brussels, Belgium, which was presided over by retiring President Willis H. Booth, vice- 


president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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Belgium to the United States will be about 
$12,700,000. 

Announcement comes from abroad that 
France will send a commission probably 
headed by Finance Minister Caillaux, to 
this country within the next few weeks, to 
negotiate the funding of the French debt 
to this Government. Italy is also prepar- 
ing to send a debt commission. These prep- 
arations are evidently hastened by the 
well defined attitude of the Washington 
Administration that those debtor countries 
which persist in further delaying the settle- 
ment of funding operations are not entitled 
to borrow from American citizens or float 
further loans in this country. It is stated 
that Belgium will shortly renew borrowing 
in this country with initial loans of not less 
than $50,000,000. With the funding of the 
Belgian debt, six nations have made ar- 
rangements with the United States for pay- 
ment of more than $5,000,000,000 of the 
$12,000,000,000 due through war loans to 
twenty countries. 

oS > 
MOVEMENT TO ABOLISH 
MULTIPLE TAXES AND EXPEDITE 


FIDUCIARY TRANSFERS 


TATE tax officials of New York, 
) Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Mas- 


sachusetts have recently taken the 
initiative in a movement which promises 
to establish a nucleus for nation-wide elimi- 
nation of multiple inheritance taxes, recip- 
rocal exemption of tax on personal property 
of non-resident decedents and uniform pro- 
cedure in securing general consent or 
“waivers” for the transfer of intangible 
personal property, including registered se- 
curities belonging to the estates of non- 
resident decedents. This movement is per- 
haps the most important concerted effort 
that has yet been undertaken to do away 
with multiple inheritance taxes and in- 
cidentally eliminate delays, needless costs 
and burdens in connection with settlement 
of estates. 

Tax commissioners of the four named 
states held a meeting on August 17th at 
the Bar Association of the city of New York 
and formulated agreements which will serve 
as a basis for uniform procedure regarding 
inheritance taxes. As the result of the 
preparation and exchange of memoranda, 
the tax commissioners of these states were 
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able to work out a uniform type of affidavit 
which will be used in these four states to 
secure speedy transfer of non-taxable in- 
tangible personal property. The commis- 
sioners also agreed on regulations which 
the taxing authorities of these states will 
prescribe. 

Another step was accomplished. Hereto- 
fore individual requests have been required 
to be made in each individual estate. Un- 
der the new plan the taxing authorities in 
these states will grant general consents or 
waivers to transfer agents and to individuals 
and corporations acting in a like capacity 
to transfer, without consulting taxing au- 
thorities, non-taxable intangible personal 
property. This, more than any other in- 
novation, will tend to relieve fiduciaries 
from perplexing and troublesome duties. 

oo? 

RECIPROCAL EXEMPTION IN 

TAXING NON-RESIDENT 


DECEDENTS 


wrweil the last legislative sessions the 
Al states of New York, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania adopted reciprocal 
provisions which in effect say to every 
other state: ‘We will not tax the personal 
property of your decedents if you will re- 
frain from taxing ours.”’ Besides the four 
named states which have reciprocal pro- 
visions in their statutes, the residents of 
five other states are affected by reciprocal 
exemptions; namely, Florida, Alabama and 
Nevada, which have no inheritance taxes, 
and Rhode Island and Vermont, which do 
not tax personal property of non-resident 
decedents. The movement inaugurated re- 
cently also has for its objective the gen- 
eral adoption of the modified “New Hamp- 
shire Flat Rate Plan” as enacted by New 
York and effective July Ist. The New 
York amendment also eliminates the pro- 
bate court from the mechanics of settlement. 
This newly inaugurated movement is in 
line with the efforts which the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York City 
has been making to secure consent of tax- 
ing authorities to uniform procedure which 
will permit immediate transfer of registered 
securities issued in the name of a decedent. 
Under this plan New York fiduciaries have 
been provided with forms of letters sent to 
tax authorities of states which will issue 
waiver against deposit, the first letter re- 
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questing information as to amount of cash 
deposit, and the second letter carrying re- 
mittance of cash deposit with request for 
waiver. There are twenty states which 
issue waiver against cash deposit, thirteen 
states where no waivers are required, and 
twelve states which will not issue waivers 
against deposit. 


& 4 
COUNTERACTING TRADE DE- 
PRESSION AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN ENGLAND 

a) FRANK and courageous discussion 

of the causes and the available reme- 
dies for prevailing trade depression 

and unemployment in England, appears in 
the current ‘“Monthly Review,” issued by 
the Midland Bank Limited of London. The 
causes assigned and the correctives to be 
employed provide a refreshing contrast to 
the evasive measures urged from political 
sources. Debates and measures adopted 
in the House of Commons only seem to.con- 
fuse the issue and postpone proper solutions. 

Among other measures urged by the Mid- 
land Bank is the suggestion to use federal 
reserve bank credit in preference to a policy 
of deflation. In this respect the Bank com- 
ments as follows: 

“4 more elastic policy in the matter of bank 
loans would undoubtedly stimulate trade. 
Conceivably it might tend however to some 
depreciation in sterling, particularly if ac- 
companied by other incentives to trade devel- 
opment, and the exchange might be depressed 
toward the gold export point. Should this be 
the case, unler normal conditions a rise in 
the bank rate would be the natural outcome, 
but this is a result which cannot be contem- 
plated with equanimity in view of the dif- 
ficulties under which British trade is already 
laboring. Other means must be found of check- 
ing the tendency toward an outflow of gold. 

“The difficulty of finding a means is not 
insurmountable. When the decision was taken 
to restore the gold standard as a precaution- 
ary measure revolving credits were arranged 
in New York to the extent of $300,000,000. In 
present circumstances, with trade at a low 
ebb, the. Federal Reserve Bank credit should 
be used in protection of our gold reserves. Fail- 
ing this, if the cash basis of the banks should 
be impaired as a consequence of an outflow 
of gold or otherwise, credit restriction would 
be inevitable, the first feeble flutters of reviv- 
ing confidence would be stifled, and trade re- 
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vival would suffer yet another rebuff, each 
more discouraging than the last. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that the utilization of the 
American credits, in the absence of heavy 
gold imports—an unlikely contingency in the 
immediate future—should precede, not follow, 
gold exports and a rise in the bank rate.” 


The Midland Bank also asserts that it 
is not inconsistent with the pursuit of this 
policy to remove the embargo on overseas 
loans. A declining exchange value of the 
£ and the necessity for drawing on the 
American credits would give the necessary 
warning at any time borrowing tended to 
exceed capacity to lend. 


a 
& & & 


JUDGE GRAY 


UDGE GRAY of Delaware, who 
| passed away recently at the age of 


eighty-five, was one of the dominat- 
ing personalities in the public and political 
life of this nation during the last generation. 
He was the type of man whose devotion 
to public duty and whose talents placed 
him above the restraints of partisanship. 
As a Federal Judge, as a member of the 
United States Senate, and as an arbiter in 
national and international disputes, his 
keen sense of right, incisive judgment and 
patriotic zeal could be unfailingly relied upon. 
In his day, Judge Gray was one of the 
giants of the Democratic Party who was 
repeatedly urged as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. He served Delaware in the United 
States Senate from 1885 to 1899. He 
helped to draft the Spanish-American 
treaty, was a member of the Joint High 
Commission at Quebec, a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague, arbitrator in the North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration, 


o¢?¢ 
DEAN OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


S a patriot and as a dean of the Amer- 

A ican newspaper publishing fraternity, 
not only the citizens of Chicago, but 

of the nation as well, recognize and pay 
tribute to the character and services of 
Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, who died recently at the age 


of seventy-five. He wielded a tremendous 
public influence, especially in the Middle 
West, which was never subordinated to 
mercenary motives. 





































EUROPE RETURNING TO SOUND ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL FORMULAS 


INFLUENCE AND WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 
WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Former President of the International Chamber of Commerce and Vice-President 


(Eprtor’s Note: 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Mr. Booth recently returned from Europe where he presided at the 


congress of the International Chamber of Commerce held at Brussels, Belgium, as retir- 


ing president of that influential body. 


Familiarity with 


actual conditions in Europe 


leads to the invariable conclusion that the political and racial complexes which were 
aggravated by post-war conditions will yield most effectually to sound economic and finan- 
cial commitments to which the various nations of Europe are giving increasing adherence. 


The International Chamber, in bringing together the 
of the world, obviously contributes to such results in an important way. 


best financial and business minds 
Through this 


channel American cooperation is provided without any “entangling political alliances.” 


Mr. 
the recent Brussels congress.) 


ESPITE serious handicaps and some 
very discouraging circumstances, like 
the unemployment conditions in Eng- 
land, there definite indications of dis- 
tinct economic advancement in Europe. It 
is interesting to note some of these encour- 
aging indications. Sweden, Switzerland, The 
Netherlands and Great Britain have practi- 
cally returned to their former gold basis 
without devaluation. Germany, Poland, Lat- 
via, Danzig, Hungary and Austria have sta- 
bilized their currencies. In other countries 
where the currencies have not yet been fully 
stabilized, their fluctuations have far 
less in 1924 than formerly. 

Independent banks of issue, free from po- 
litical influences, have been organized in 
Austria, Poland, Germany, Hungary and 
Latvia. Trade in foreign exchanges is not 
entirely accomplished, but is making rapid 
advancement. Countries which have not yet 
their budgets are making strenu- 
ous efforts to do so. Trade is gradually ad- 
justing itself to the new frontiers, and ex- 
port and import licenses have been in a large 
degree abandoned. 

Production has increased and 
export and import trade is at least SO per 
cent of pre-war yolume. Capital, both local 
and foreign, is taking courage, and the flow 
of loans and credit is gradually becoming 
easier. Gold is moving back to Europe. 
Commercial treaties are rapidly being nego- 


are 


been 


balanced 


the world’s 


300th discusses operation of the Dawes Plan and the outstanding developments at 





tiated between all nations, so that business 


intercourse is growing closer every day. The 
difficulties of transportation facilities, both 


rail and water, are rapidly being adjusted. 
The machinery of the Dawes plan has dem- 
onstrated its practicability. The interallied 
debt problems are in process of amicable so- 
lution. Above all, a will for peace and a 
spirit of cooperation, in which the Interna- 


tional Chamber of Commerce is modestly 
justified in claiming no little credit, are 


gradually making themselves felt. 

Understanding is coming with knowledge. 
This knowledge, understanding and sym- 
pathy are the necessary foundations of all 
international good will, and it is to the de- 
velopment of such good will and the normal 
flow of commerce which will result from it 
that the International Chamber of Commerce 
is devoting itself. Its work so far has 
distinct demonstration of what can 
be accomplished with the cooperation of the 
financial and commercial interests of the 
world. Under the leadership of Dr. Walter 
Leaf, chairman of the Westminster Bank of 
London, the new president of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, it is reasonable 
to expect even greater accomplishment in the 
next two years. 


been a 


Post-war Problems 
The Treaty of Versailles gave us a new 
economic map, quite as remarkable as the 
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new political 
wealth 


map. The destruction of 
wrought by the World War had 
broken down the great credit structure 
which was the foundation of international 
commerce. Before the war we were living 
under conditions of approximate economic 
order. Raw materials and the products of 
manufacture moved backward and forward 
to their markets with relatively easy 
flow. The necessary credits were possible, 
because wealth existed and_ stability 
sufficient to warrant credit extension. 
the war disturbed this easy 
commerce. 

The national policies have all 
been based upon the law of self-preservation. 
The transportation structure of the world 
was seriously impaired. Import and export 
restrictions clogged the channels of trade. 
The former relative stability of foreign ex- 
change was disrupted. The fiscal position of 
many countries upset by the costs of 
war. The world’s supply of gold was unduly 
concentrated. In the face of all of these 
conditions we had a host of economic prob- 
lems to the solution of which was 
bound to develop side by side with the solu- 
tion of the political problems which the new 
political map had given us. 

It was early realized that while America 


best 
was 


But 
movement of 


post-war 


was 


solve, 


might play a limited part in the political af- 
fairs, particularly of Europe, she would be 
obliged to play a most important part in the 


economic affairs. She would be obliged to 

give great consideration to the rehabilita- 

tion of the forces of wealth production so 

that the same might be best employed in 

reconstructing wealth destroyed by war. 

Approach Through Economic and Financial 
Cooperation 

It was also realized universally by finan- 
cial and commercial interests alike that it 
was a joint problem and that the cooperation 
of these two great forces were necessary for 
the proper development of economic restora- 
tion. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce therefore desired immediately after 
the war to bring into effective and sustained 
working operation the great forces of finance 
and commerce throughout the world. How 
well it is cooperating in this direction is evi- 
denced by the fact that the national finan- 
cial and commercial organization in every 
commercial country, except Russia, are now 
represented actively in its councils. 

This great necessity for the Chamber's ex- 
istence as a means of effecting cooperation 
among the economic and financial interests 
of all countries immediately became evident 
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for two reasons. International political con- 
ferences for the solution of economic prob- 
lems early showed their incapacity. The 
governmental representatives at such c¢on- 
ferences are bound to be strictly nationalis- 
tic. It could not be otherwise, and should 
not be. In the second place, it was clearly 
evident that the machinery of parliamentary 
government is too inelastic to adjust itself 
to meet the demands of a severe economic 
crisis. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection, that the Inter-parliamentary Union 
made up of representatives of all the gov- 
ernments, which meets in Washington within 
the next few weeks, has for the particular 
items on its agenda, of this in- 
ability of parliamentary government to ad- 
just itself to economic necessities. 


discussion 


Influence Exerted by International Chamber 
of Commerce 

However, determination to maintain par- 
liamentary and representative government is 
deeply rooted in the ambitions of all people. 
Therefore, it behooves us to endeavor through 
wider education, the dissemination of infor- 
mation, and cooperation, to improve its oper- 
ations, rather than to criticise its shortcom- 
ings. 

But these circumstances demand an or- 
ganization in which economic problems in 
their broadest international scope can be con- 
sidered from a practical point of view based 
upon cooperation of financial and commer- 
cial interests. It demanded an organization 
which could intelligently examine the facts 
without becoming impatient by visionary al- 
truism. It demands an organization that can 
realize that relations nations will 
always be more or less competitive, some- 
times discordant, but that they can be re- 
conciled within reasonable limits by time 
and understanding. It also demands an or- 
ganization of men whose business and finan- 
cial contacts are international rather than 
national and who will be, therefore, less re- 
stricted by national bias in their considera- 
tion of economic relations of a necessarily 
international character. 

And so the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has quietly, but definitely es- 
tablished its position as the clearing house 
for economic subjects of all of the commer- 
cial nations in the world, except Russia, has 
commanded and now enjoys the active coop- 
eration of the leaders of finance and indus- 
try in every country. Its congresses at At- 
lantie City, Paris, London and Rome, which 
preceded its recent congress in Brussels, have 
done much to clarify economic 


between 


determina- 











tious, and its resolution on economic restora- 
tion, adopted at the Rome conference in 1923, 
is now generally accepted throughout Europe 
as the statement of those definite principles 
Which must underlie the restoration of econo- 
mic order. 


Survey of Recent Brussels Conference 


The Chamber's recent meeting at Brussels, 


therefore, and the background which I have 
just sketched, commanded universal inter- 
est. The work of that congress was divided 


into two general parts. The discussions of 
specific matters was taken up in group sec- 
tions in the forenoons, and the discussion of 
the general principles were taken up at the 
the afternoon. In the 
morning the sessions were divided into groups 
on finance, transportation and industry and 
trade, and in these various groups a wide 
range of practical subjects were discussed and 


plenary sessions in 


advanced toward accomplishment. 
is not here available to describe these in 
detail, but the scope may be indicated. 

The these covered 
broad principles of simplification of the cus- 
toms formalities, problems of transportation 
by rail, sea and air, of protection of industrial 
property, the development of the principles 
for the relief of double taxation, putting some 
final touches upon The Hague rules for car- 
riage of goods by sea, the development of 
plans for the expansion of the use of the 
check, plans for the development ef the court 
of arbitration for the settlement of interna- 
tional trade disputes, for the development 
of a campaign for the extensive use of motor 
transport in connection with the existing rail- 
way and steamship lines, the plans for uni- 
fication of code, of air 
other matters of great 
signed to make more easy 
merece. In the afternoon 
ters were surveyed 


The space 


discussion at sessions 


laws and a host of 
importance, all de- 
the flow of com- 
sessions, the mat- 
very broadly in discus- 
sions and addresses by eminent experts with 
the primary objective of outlining the prin- 
ciples upon which world economic restoration 


must be based. 


Problem of Transfers in Dawes Plan 

With the resolution of the Rome confer- 
ence so universally accepted and confirmed, 
a working foundation established. 
The formation of the Dawes committee and 
the ultimate adoption of the Plan 
were concrete evidence of the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of the International 
Chamber of Commerce’s Rome _ resolution. 
the Dawes Plan in changing the 
payments of reparations to gold marks pay- 
able to the Agent-General of Reparations in 
Berlin left the great problem af transfers to be 


had been 


Dawes 


However, 
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settled during the progress of the operations of 
the plan. By the problem of transfers is meant 
ways and means by which the gold marks 
paid by Germany to the Agent General of Rep- 
arations in Berlin might be transferred by 
him into the currencies of other countries so 
as to be available for beneficiary nations 
without, at the same time, working unjustly 
to the detriment of the commerce of either 
beneficiary or neutral nations. The impor- 
tance of this problem was recognized by the 
International Chamber of Commerce immed- 
iately upon the adoption of the Dawes Plan, 
and arrangements were made to have this 
phase of the problem most completely dis- 
at Brussels in order that the world 
might know exactly what the situation is. 
The Committee of Economic Restoration of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, to 
whom the matter was immediately referred, 
is made up of Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New York; 
Maurice Despret, president otf the Bank of 
Srussels: M. Lewandowski, director of the 
Comptoir Discount of Paris, France; Alberto 
Pirelli, a member of the Dawes Committee, 
and a large manufacturer of Italy: Sir Felix 
Schuster, chairman of the Union Provincial 
Bank of England; K. A. Wallenberg, chair- 
man of the Stockholms Enskilba Bank of 
Stockholm: W. Westerman, chairman of the 
Rotterdamsche Bank of Holland, and the 
writer of this article. This committee was 
subsequently enlarged to include equally rep- 
resentative men, and the following American 
gentlemen were added to committee: John 
H. Fahey of Boston, Henry M. Robinson of 
Los Angeles, Prof. J. T. Shortwell of Colum- 
bia University and Owen Young of New York. 


cussed 


Question of Reparations 
It was recognized that the reparation pay- 


ment problem will not become acute for a 
few years, and that during the intervening 
time payments will be relatively small, but 
that it was necessary to have the problem 


stated clearly as soon as possible, in order 
that the world in the meantime might not lull 
itself into a false sense of security. To ac- 
complish this end, the committee employed 
the best experts available in that a 
true picture might be existing 
economic conditions in country. <A 
special committee made up of Sir Josiah C. 
Stamp, expert for the Dawes Committee, Al- 
berto Pirelli, a member of the Dawes Com- 
mittee, and Andre Chalendar, expert for the 
French Government, spent many months in 
advance of the Brussels meeting preparing a 
careful study of all of the elements of the 
problem. 


order 
obtained of 
every 


Continued on page 228) 
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DEATH KNELL OF INDIVIDUALISTIC BANKING: 
COOPERATION OR ELIMINATION 


ISSUE BETWEEN BRANCH BANKING AND INDEPENDENT UNITS 


Cc. A, CHAPMAN 
President of the First National Bank, Rochester, Minn. 





(Eprtor’s Note: The author of the following articles sets forth in graphic style that 
cyclonic changes are in progress in American banking development; that the only alter- 
native to branch banking which confronts the advocates of independent banking is to 
submerge individualistic conceptions to principles of cooperation and mutual concession. 
Mr. Chapman pays high tribute to the achievements and influence of the independent 


banking system in community and national progress since pioneer days. 


He points to 


the establishment of city and county clearing house associations, to closer organization 
and finer systematization as the channels through which to preserve independent bank- 
ing in its true sense and meet the requirements of greater safety, better service and econ- 
omy of administration which are claimed for branch banking.) 


HE decisive issue today in American 
banking development is drawn in all 


sincerity between two great groups, 
one of which believes that branch banking 


alone can cure all the ills from which our 
banking situation suffers, and the other be- 
lieving that there is enough of the admirable, 
the useful and the beneficial in the old sys- 
tem of individual banks to deserve its pres- 
ervation and improvement. 

The branch banking advocates point to the 
rest of the world willingly served by systems 
of branch and centralized banks. They claim 
for these systems, a standardized quality of 
service, uniform practice, a superlative qual- 
ity of management, a common fund of ex- 
perience readily interchanged through head 
offices and instantly available to all parts, 
the better distribution of risks and hazards, 
a continuous audit and intramural supervi- 
sion based upon a centralized credit bureau 
which reduces the hazards negligible 
percentage. 


to a 


Need of a New Spirit in Banking Personnel 


The champions of the present system of 
independent units point with pride to its 
achievements in developing frontier districts, 
its sympathetic understanding of local con- 
ditions, its development of local initiative 
and resource, its evaluation of the personal 
qualifications, its recognition of and empha- 
sis upon the moral rather than the asset 
basis for credits, made possible by its local- 
ized setting and its freedom from non-resi- 
dent and impersonal control. 


Impartial study of American 
its historical setting as well as in its later 
development justifies the conclusion that 
there is but one alternative to branch bank- 
ing and that is the acceptance of principles 
of cooperation and mutual concessions in lieu 
of the old spirit of individualism. The need 
is not for a new system but for a new spirit 
actuating the personnel of American bank- 
ing, or if their resistance cannot be over- 
come, then as far as required, a new person- 
nel. The banking group should become most 
inhospitable toward those who will not be 
governed by the best accepted principles of 
banking. 


banking in 


A professional group consciousness, 
rather than acquiescence to general monopoly 
should be the means of creating this new 
spirit. If it cannot be created along profes- 
sional lines, then it is inevitable that branch 
banking will be called to the rescue. 

The accomplishments of American banking 
in frontier days and in the later years of 
our national development have marked our 
individualistic system as without 
doubt the greatest scheme of financial ex- 
ploitation of which we have any knowledge. 
It was required as an accompaniment to an 
age of exploitation of natural resources in- 
comparable in the world’s history. Every 
new town founded upon a new line of rail- 
way or in anticipation of such a fortuitous 
location either found a bank awaiting it or 
assigned at the very outset a choice corner 
in the prospective business district for a 
banking location. Sometimes not one but 
several banks responded to the demand, di- 


banking 
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vided the patronage and shared the risk of a 
new community peopled with 
and Micawbers. 


adventurers 


Individualism Yields to New Order 


The individualism which has characterized 
American life has had gradually to yield to 
the exigencies of an older and denser popula- 
tion. All have had to pay some part of the 
price of society, which the sociologist tells 
us, is mutual concession. 

Banking had to make its concessions. 
First, the majority of the private bankers 
were induced by reason and suasion and the 
more reluctant compelled by law, to recog 
nize their quasi public function and accept 
public charters and But indi- 
vidualism determination to 
and that stubborn 
responsible for much that has 
been criticized in banking. In spite of char- 
ter limitations and exacting supervision 
many bankers have clung to outworn ideas, 
dangerous policies, and hazardous credit in- 
struments and methods. 


has 


supervision. 
persisted in its 
own 
attitude is 


“run its business” 


Because of this stubbornness on the part 
of a few, supervision has not had adequate 
cooperation, failures have occurred and bank- 
ing the business, and banking the fraternity, 
have come under criticism and discredit. Be- 
cause of this measure of discredit quack doc- 
tors everywhere have found it possible to 
prescribe nostrums and confuse the public 
mind, as to the basic principles of banking, 
and especially the means for attaining the 
largest measure of security without destroy- 


ing the indispensable initiative and discre- 
tion of good banking. Just as bank guar- 
anty has failed because of its inherent im- 


morality and disappointed its proponents as 
an agent of safety so supervision has lacked 
complete effectuality because we as 
ualists stultified and prevented it. 


individ 


Demand for Greater Safety and Improved 
Service 


Three generations of development along 
these lines finally lead to a general survey 
of the entire banking situation by all the 
interests of the nations and a demand for a 
finer systematization, closer 
and above all recognition of the spirit of 
cooperation. Out of this demand came the 
Aldrich Currency Commission and its com- 
prehensive studies. The bankers’ 
1907 finally produced the Federal Reserve 
system fortunately completed and in opera- 
tion when the World War took possession of 
the scene. In an age of cooperation and co- 
the Federal 


organization, 


operatives Reserve system is 


panic of 
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without doubt 
the world. 
Public and debate upon the 
subject of banking have not been concluded 
with the setting up of the Federal Reserve 
system. 
inquiry 


the greatest “cooperative” in 


discussions 


Instead there has gone on a critical 
in three particular directions, (a) 
the need of greater safety for funds in banks, 
(b) the need of better from banks, 
(ec) regulations of compensation for banks. 


service 


Branch Banking 


Now comes the proposal not only, but the 
institution of branch banking, promising to 
furnish the security long sought by both the 
public and the banking fraternity. Califor- 
nia is today solidly established as a branch 
banking state. Ohio, Michigan, 
and New York stand with her. 
being made in other 
Congress, through the 
and the Federal Reserve 
ther and broadly expanded extension of 
branch banking. What is the significance of 
it? We are compelled to grant the honesty 
and sincerity of purpose of most of the pro- 
ponents. 

There 
who 


Louisian4’ 
Efforts are 
well as in 
Comptroller’s office 
soard for the fur- 


states as 


are outstanding 
today see no 
banking, 


bankers 
branch 


does, 


American 
alternative but 
furnishing as they think it 
the long sought security for depositors, the 
expanded and improved banking service and 
the regulated compensation for that 
which are the three 
sought. 


service 


considerations long 


The Force of Consolidation 
We observe everywhere about us an immu- 
table force of consolidation. The biologist 
sees it everywhere in nature as simpler 
forms of life aggregate into larger and more 


complex individuals. Socially we cannot 
avoid the same basic natural force. Today 
in America there are the systems of chain 
stores. There are the super-units in the 
field of public utilities. There is the ac- 
cepted belief that the railroads must ulti- 
mately be gathered into one or at most, a 


few large economically handled systems. 


There is today practically one telephone sys- 


tem in the United States. There has long 
been practically but one telegraph system. 


The packing industry has necessarily drawn 
itself into a few closely related groups. 
Chains of banks have not progressed so log- 
ically. 
Vice-Governor 
recent 


Platt is quoted before the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men advocated branch banking 
on an enlarged scale. He predicates his 
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case upon the great number of failures of 
small banks, occurring at the rate of six or 
eight each week or 274 since January to 
and including May 15th of this year, his 
belief that large banks would afford better 
management, better distribution of risks by 
groups and territory, and a better type of 
banking service through branches to rural 
communities. 

There you have the proposition. Whether 
the present system of individual banks, com- 
munity banks and home banks, is to con- 
tinue depends upon their being made to af- 
ford the qualities claimed for branch bank- 
ing. I believe that this is possible but its 
possibility depends upon our willingness to 
make a simple and indispensable concession 
of what we regard as individual rights so 
that the community interests may be served. 

During seven years past 206 national char- 
ters have been given up in exchange for 
state charters, chiefly because of the trends 
mentioned. Thereby $2,234,000,000 in re- 
sources have been lost to the Federal Re- 
serve system or approximately 10 per cent. 
By so much the burden of maintaining that 
incomparable policy of panic and liquidity 


insurance has been thrown upon the remain- 
ing members to bear vicariously for all. 


In Canada the number of banks have been 
reduced by consolidation from 30 to 19 in 
10 years, and an additional absorption in- 
volving many hundreds of local bank 
branches has been announced in the last few 
days. In England the famous Big Five 
have 7,637 branches and $7,500,000,000 in 
resources. One bank has 53 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


branches in 


Common Council Demanded 
When an exigency arises we gather the 
best advisers into a council. They take ac- 
count of the situation and suggest expedi- 
ents. Our bankers associations have long 
done that and it is to the most advanced 
forms of bankers associations that we must 
look for the rehabilitation of individualistic 
banking. The recently developed county 
units and clearing and a combina- 
tion of the two with bureaus of credit must 
furnish that measure and quality of coopera- 
tion which will keep individualistic banking 
abreast with the age. Unless this is forth- 
coming there is no alternative but branch 
banking. 


house s, 


Through city and county clearing houses 
we can supply our deficiencies of organiza- 
tion, and through organization we can set 
up the needed standards and uniformities. 


First there should come acceptance of the 
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fact that the interests of all are in the hands 
of each and that one unsound or unprofitable 
bank is a menace to all the rest. Elements 
of competition known to be hazardous should 
be frankly condemned and avoided. These 
include the dividing of accounts, the dupti- 
cating of credit lines, buying of business, 
overbidding for public funds and other in- 
terest bearing deposits; the unprofessional 
use of gifts, prizes, donations and _ fictitious 
advertising to gain preferences, the reception 
and dissemination of harmful gossip about 
competing banks. 

Here the individual 
that he will “run his bank.” The an- 
is that he will not for long, because 
cyclonic changes are in progress in the bank- 
ing worlds, and the past ten years will not 
bear comparison with the next ten. The 
banker who insists upon going it alone, in 
entire disregard of his fellows, setting up 
his own standards, disregarding the fast 
growing code of banking ethics, and refusing 
cooperation must accept complete elimination 
within the next few years. He will consti- 
tute an unendurable hazard to the practice 
of safe banking, will offer inferior service 
and disregarding the essentials of scientifi- 
cally graduated compensation, eliminate him- 
self and go into the discard. 


cries out suddenly 
own 


swer 


Future Basis of Earnings 


Clearing Houses will through cooperation 
reorganize the whole basis of Compensated 
service. Banks cannot hope indefinitely to 
pyramid their entire operations upon the 
spread between rates on deposits and loans, 
but will work gradually to the used 
by all other nations except ours, of making 
each banking operation or pay its 
own cost and a profit. The handling of past 
due paper, overdrafts, collection and service 
methods and fees, the safeguarded furnishing 
of credit information, the treatment of holi- 
days, banking hours, the education and train- 
ing of junior officers, tellers and clerks are 
all within the natural province of a county 
unit or clearing house. 
clearing houses in the 
ought to be 5,000 
once, 


basis 


service 


There are only 300 
United States. There 
additional organized at 


All these things and many others, includ- 
ing Clearing House examination, elimination 
of objectionable competition and standardi- 
zation of methods, have to be initiated. They 
will not be accomplished in a moment of 
time. We must all fall in with the new force 
of cooperation. It 
elimination. 


is either cooperation or 











MAJOR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANIES AND THEIR SOLUTION 


COOPERATION AND ALLEGIANCE TO APPROVED POLICIES POINT 
THE WAY TO GREATER DEVELOPMENT 


L. H. ROSEBERRY 


Vice-President, Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. and chairman Committee 
on Research of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 





(Eprror’s Nore: 





Trust companies have been foremost among various types of finan- 


cial or business organizations which have adapted themselwes to the new conception of 
social and economic progress which measures the usefulness of public and private insti- 


tutions by their ability to cooperate in serving society as a whole. 


The problems of 


operation and of public policy which engage the attention of forward-looking trust com- 


pany leaders in reality spell opportunity for greater usefulness and expansion. The 
need is for trust companies, like other types of financial or 


vital 
business organization, to 


submerge individualistic practices or policies which are inconsistent with common aims 


and requirements. 


The fact that much constructive effort in this direction remains to 


be accomplished is frankly set forth in the following illuminating paper which was one 
of the best contributions to the recent Pacific Coast Regional Trust Conference at Seattle.) 


HE major problems of operation, policy 
and public relations which confront 
American trust companies may readily 
serve as stepping stones to greater useful- 
ness and service if approached in a spirit of 
cooperation and allegiance to constructive 
standards. The future of trust company de- 
velopment will bé circumscribed only to the 


extent that individual trust companies may 
persist in a policy of isolation or independ- 
ence in matters in which they may have a 
selfish interest. 


If we lay down a code of ethics we must 
all live up to it. If we agree upon a standard 
schedule of trust company charges it must be 
quoted and adhered to so far as practical 
without variation. We must neither submit 
nor be forced to cut fees through competi- 
tion for desirable business. We must all 
conform to policies and agree to commitments 
made by our duly appointed committees and 
regularly constituted conventions and confer- 
ences. To the extent of the deflections from 
this unity of action will be measured the 
extent of our success in solving the prob- 
lems so vital to our growth and permanence. 
If we give honest, faithful and full allegiance 
to this plan of cooperation we will succeed ; 
without it we may not. 

The major problems of American Trust 
Companies today are the major problems of 
the Pacific Coast Trust Companies. The lat- 
ter, however, have many questions of impor- 


tance locally, but which would be regarded 
less seriously or not at all in the older trust 
company centers. Yet the essential charac- 


teristics of trust company business is the 
same—the nation if not the world—over. In 
these we all have a common concern. Our 


present problems will doubtless be our future 
ones. They run the gamut of the troubles of 
organizing a trust department through to the 
establishment of 
tems and 


new business policies, sys- 
rates of charges, formations of 
trusts, publicity and new business methods, 
coordination of services, cooperation with oth- 
er local companies, in standardizing forms, 
fees, ete., creating proper contact with law- 
yers and to the establishment of wise pub- 
lic relations. 

Some of the more important, if not trouble- 
some of those present, and doubtless future, 
problems may be enumerated as follows: 


Trust Fees and Cost Accounting 

(a) A more workable and _ scientific 
tem of trust company charges must be dis- 
covered and used. Many of our members are 
today basing all of their charges, not fixed 
or regulated by statute or court, upon a per- 
centage of the income earned or produced 
from their trusts, a sort of “contingent fee” 
arrangement. Others of us, after extensive 
research and experimentation, have adopted 
the plan of annually charging a per cent upon 
the corpus or principal of the trust estate. 


SYS- 
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Those trust officers who have adopted the lat- 
ter believe that it represents the most ad- 
vanced and system of charges for 
trust service. Certainly it is less complicated 
and returns better revenue to the trustee. It 


correct 


has also proven quite satisfactory to the 
trustors. The schedules now in use under 
both systems are by no means ideal. Fur- 


ther revision is ahead of us. A fundamen- 
tal requisite to a correct trust charge is a 
knowledge of the cost of the service rendered. 
While some study has been and is now being 
given to this subject, the results so far at- 
tained are confusing and the subject may be 
said to still be in the throes of uncertainty 
and indecision. Until each company can as- 
certain this cost with some accuracy, it can- 


not adequately fix its trust charges. Yet 
there would seem to be little else more im- 


portant to all parties interested in the trust 
than finding and justifying the proper charges 
for the service rendered and the responsibili- 
ties assumed. 

If our fees are too high the public will not 
patronize us. If they are too low we cannot 
long furnish the required service of our pre- 
seribed standard. No trust company can long 
violate laws, any more than can 
the merchant, the banker, the manufacturer 


economic 


or the laborer. There must be a margin 
above the actual cost of the thing sold, 
whether it be tangible property or services. 


This margin should—although it may not 
be a reasonable profit on the capital employed 
and the risks assumed, If the charge is so 
low as to cause the company to lose money it 
will eventually result in one, or possibly both, 
of two things, viz: the saddling of a long term 
liability on the trust company or the rendi- 
tion of an inferior type of service to the cus- 
tomer. There is much study and experimenta- 
tion for the future upon this all important 
subject. 


Trust Company Training and Publicity 


(b) The source of supply from which ex- 
ecutives may look for experienced and suc- 


cessful trust men is an ever-present prob- 
lem. The only training school yet found is 


the established trust organization which has 
taken in raw material and built up a satis- 
factory personnel through long experience, 
training and elimination. It is hardly to be 
expected that these companies are willing to 
part with their best material to meet the 
increasing demands of other growing trust 
companies or to furnish executives and de- 
partmental heads for new ones. Often the 
competition for a successful trust officer is 
unseemingly keen, but stern necessity may 
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excuse this. The technique and discretion 
which must be displayed in trust administra. 
tion call for business men and lawyers of the 
most selective type. As our business grows 
and as the number of companies increases 
some better method must be devised for the 
systematic training of trust officers to meet 
the demands which are and will be made upon 
them. This is especially true of the West, 
where new and constantly changing condi- 
tions must be faced. 

There are few satisfactory text books; 
nical and specialized literature 
zines are even more scarce. 


tech- 
and maga- 
The only maga- 
zine in the country which specializes in trust 
matters is Trust CoMPANIES, published by a 
very able exponent of the trust company idea, 
Cc. A. Luhnow of New York City. But even 
this admirable magazine cannot alone ade- 
quately supply our growing needs. The quick- 
and most educational work 
now being done is in the conferences, meet- 
ings and conventions of trust officers. Through 
encouragement of the officers of Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and others, the plan of organizing 
and periodically holding local trust officers 
associations and meetings is proving success- 
ful. The Trust Company Sections of the 
various state bankers associations have al- 
ready proven their worth. There is no long- 
er any question about the success of Regional 
Conferences, such as this, embracing trust 
companies in an area having common prob- 
lems, similar types of trust and 
facing the same general economic conditions. 


est constructive 


business 


Cooperation Through Local Associations of 
Trust Officers 


Those of us who have 


would 


participated in 
these feel a keen loss if 
we had to forego them. The National Mid- 
winter Conference of Trust Companies held 
annually in New York City under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association represents the old- 


conferences 


est if not the most perfect of this type of 
conference. The annual meetings of the 
national section are likewise valuable, but 
they are not exclusively devoted to the dis- 


cussion of trust matters. Necessarily much 
of the business is routine and formal, due to 
the election of officers and appointment of 
official committees for the ensuing year. 

No substitution, however, can be found for 
the value and practical results of local trust 
officers meetings. Here the most trying trust 
company problems can be frankly discussed 
in conference with men who know each other 
intimately and who are equally concerned 
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with a correct solution. The rank and file 
of the trust department can and often do at- 
tend these meetings, absorbing much valuable 
knowledge therefrom, contributing 
their own thoughts and experiences to the 
fund. 
with these local meetings more seriously in 
the future than we probably have in the 
past, and seek to stimulate the interest of 
our staff in them. It means centralizing the 
attention of the whole organization upon the 
development of an efficient and profitable de- 
partment, 


besides 


common We should concern ourselves 


Educational Publicity 

(¢) The problem of successful, -but not too 
expensive publicity to secure new business is 
an ever-present and probably more important 
one to trust companies than to other more 
established and better known types of busi- 
organizations. We are not yet well 
known. Most people have only the vaguest 
notions about the possibilities of a trust or 
the varied services rendered by a trust com- 
pany. Our operations are capable of 
extension and our services of more inten- 
use by the public than that of 
other type of business institution. It 
ceivable that if we obtain, and so long as 
we hold, the confidence of the public, trust 
companies may eventually become the most 
important financial agencies in the world, 
with their influence and their property inter- 
ests ramifying throughout the whole economic 
fabric of the country. 

No one 


hess 


wider 


sive any 


is con- 


has yet 


seen nor prophesied any 
limitations upon the growth of trust com- 
pany business. There is no other business 


agency having equal potentialities. We are 
alone in our field with little competition, ex 
cepting from the diminishing tendency of 
people to use relatives, friends or 
associates for some of their fiduciary needs. 


business 


If, however, we continue true to our trust, 
vigilant in the observance of high ethical 


standards, constructive in the perfection of 
our organizations, sympathetic in the inter- 
pretation and administration of our trusts 
for the unfortunate, the young, the inex- 
perienced, and the dependent, and farsighted 
enough to build well and honestly for the 
future, we need have little from such 
competition or for the future success of the 
American trust company. 


fear 


Modernizing Trust Laws 
(d) Trust companies have a duty first to 
the public, and second to themselves, to as- 
sume a part, if not the leadership, in a com- 
prehencive program to modernize trust laws 
The statutes relating to trust and allied sub 
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jects in most of the states are unquestion- 
ably antiquated, and in many instances are 
unduly restrictive upon and unresponsive to 
modern business practice and requirements. 
No organization is interesting itself in re- 
vising these laws in any comprehensive way. 
Individual trust men and a few state trust 
company associations, have attempted, with 
varying success, to secure relief from cramp- 
ing laws or to secure the enactment of some 
new constructive legislation, yet the task has 


not been systematically undertaken. The 
whole law of trusts in most of the states 
needs attention. Such statutes should be 


gone over in their entirety and re-written to 
meet the requirements of modern business 
and in light of our past experiences. In this 
task it is absolutely essential to bring to our 
assistance the bar in each state. Lawyer leg- 
islators largely influence, if they do not di- 
rectly control, most of such legislation in the 
various legislatures. We should enlist their 
cooperation to modernize all substantive, ad- 
ministrative and regulate statutes dealing 
with our trust business. 


Uniform Probate Procedure and Practice 


Looking beyond the boundaries of our sev- 
eral states we should join hands with others 
to secure more uniform probate procedure 
and practice. Probably no two states in the 
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Union have similar probate acts, yet it is of 
daily occurrence for wills to be offered for 
probate and estates of deceased persons, to be 
administered in two or more different states. 
Uniformity and reciprocity in inheritance tax 
matters must be eventually secured if the 
interests of our people are going to be prop- 
erly served. Too often inheritance taxes are 
levied by some of the states upon a compe- 
titive rather than an economic basis. This is 
all wrong in principle and in practice. There 
are other agencies working to correct this, 
but the trust companies must not be laggards 
in this movement. We should come forward 
and lend our assistance, if not direct them in 
some instances. We have a fund of informa- 
tion at hand which no other agency has and 
which is essential to a proper understand- 
ing and solution of this difficulty. It will 
take long to accomplish constructive results, 
and much of our efforts may be futile, but on 
the other hand, much of it may be success- 
ful. Let us give a hand. 


Importance of Cultivating Sound Public 
Relations 

(e) As you are aware, trust companies 

have been legally defined as public service 

corporations, and as such are potentially sub- 


ject to as restrictive or as helpful regulations 
(as the case may be) as the state may de- 


cide to impose under its police powers. Such 
regulations may, in extreme cases, go to the 
extent of abrogating certain constitutional 
guarantees, for such has been held to be the 
scope of the police powers of the state. So 
far, public supervision and regulation of the 
business of trust companies has fair 
and constructive. This is due as much as 
anything else to the manner in which we have 
so far conducted ourselves. Let us see that 
this friendly public attitude is maintained 
and strengthened. 

With the growth of our companies, the ac- 
cumulations into our trust departments of 
large and ramified property interests, the mul- 
tiplying of the extent and importance of our 
functions, with the increasing and more vital 
contact which we have with other business 
agencies, and especially with the legal pro- 
fession, there is danger that we may incur 
the animosity, justly or unjustly, of other 
business or professional interests, but if 
we play the game fairly, maintain high ethi- 
cal standards in the acceptance of new busi- 
ness in the manner in which we administer 
the trusts reposed in us, and in our dealings 
and contact with the public at large, we need 
fear no harm from oppressive public regula- 
tions. We have the experience of others to 
guide us in this matter. 


been 
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Fifty years and less ago, the railroads in 
America had little respect for the rights of 
the public with whom they dealt, attempting 
to accomplish their business ends in the short- 
est and most satisfactory manner to them- 
selves, regardless of its effect upon the 
rights of others. They improperly (if not 
corruptly at times) influenced our courts, our 
legislatures and public officials, maintained 
freight and passenger rates highly discrimi- 
nating in favor. of friendly or interlocking 
business interests and against outsiders or 
even whole communities and towns, and gen- 
erally pursued a policy of “the public be 
damned.” 

For a time this was tolerated, but soon the 
reaction came and the railroads of the coun- 
try became subject to heavy adverse jury 
verdicts, widespread public attacks and criti- 
cism through the newspapers and magazines 
of the country and oppressive, and in some 
instances, even disheartening adverse legis- 
lation. The combined effect was damaging 
and for years the railroads struggled under 
conditions which carried some of them into 
bankruptcy. The wiser and more capable ex- 
ecutives welcomed and even sought relief and 
help through public regulation. Out of this 
condition was born the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various State Railway 
Commissions which have brought railroading 
out of this public disrepute, placing them on 
a firm financial foundation and turning the 
tide of public opinion in their favor. 

Profiting from Experience of Railroads 

Let us profit by the history of the rail- 
roads. Let us now, while we have a friendly 
public opinion to help us, take part in the 
framing and revision of laws regulating our 
business. If we view the problem impar- 
tially we know best how this should be done, 
and in this work we should. not any 
improper advantages or immunities, nor 
should we lightly yield to hampering super- 
vision which would eventually 
service and react against the interests 
of the public at large. Let us assume the 
task and prove faithful to our trust. 

By voluntarily and early placing ourselves 
under wise public regulations we will accom- 
plish the twofold result of avoiding future ill- 
conceived and unjust restrictive laws grow- 
ing out of passion from a conflict with other 
selfish interests, or some unfortunate, but iso- 
lated incident of wrong doing by some trust 
company, and also keep within safe bounds 
the practices and business of any poorly man- 
aged trust companies which may come among 
us. Our future public relations is a mat- 
ter of major importance. 


seek 


impair 
best 


our 
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Trust Company Development on Pacific Coast 


The growth of trust companies throughout 
the United States and especially in the Pa 
cific Coast and Rocky Mountain groups of 
states, during the past two decades, must 
serve as an incentive for still greater devel- 
opment. Dealing first with trust company 
expansion on the Pacific Coast we find that 
prior to 1900, there were approximately six 
or seven trust companies in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and probably no more in the other 
eleven states represented at this conference. 
Most of the early companies were engaged ex- 
clusively in the trust business. A few of 
them were also searching titles to property 
and one or two others were also doing a 
banking business. 

In 1909 California adopted the first compre- 
hensive and modern bank act in America 
which permitted departmental banking. It 
has since been followed closely by similar 
acts in a number of the other states. Under 
the authority conferred by this act, most of 
the leading banks of California organized 
trust departments, About the same time a 
number of banks in the other states now em- 
braced by the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict took on trust powers. 

So far as the statistical development is con- 
cerned the following figures of the number 
of trust companies and total resources by 
states embraced in this conference, annually 
from 1912 to 1924 inclusive, are available. 


Comparison in Number of Trust Companies 


in Pacific Coast States 
1912 1920 1924 


BENGE ic vivcctreees 9 15 10 
a ee 26 33 33 
RN ais acs wa Sean S 12 10 7 
PED 5a. «0 whi are mate D 3 3 
CORON ois scien ue baleee 20 6 10 
RG ob sea os halk Re Wes 13 7 19 
po a 20 23 20 

AE cs veadkdiembs 106 —Ci(<“‘ié‘ 102 


Total Banking Resources of Trust Companies 
in Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington 


Years Amount 
BED cxbccnneingna ewe smus wealth $218,454,308 
REE: Fc aN eek sav bn kes a tate > $27,341,123 
Rl 6 nis cede aes thvatheateaa 807,025,789 
BL Ac beac ce et acco Rlewen Ses 910,128,450 
SEE 5. 4esls 20d BES See Fen 968,069,207 
a tye ee etn erp 1,293,977 ,530 
ME s kkvew US akoa' ee kemksees 1,556,855,803 


It appears from these figures that there 
were three less trust companies in 1924 than 


—— tl 
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in 1912. The decrease was in three of the 
states, notably Oregon, where the number 
was cut in half. While the number of com- 
panies has not materially changed, 
has been a large and constant 
business, 
sources, 


there 
growth in 
as measured by total banking re- 
During the thirteen years these re- 
sources have grown from $218,454,308 (1912) 
to $1,556,855,803 (1924) which constitutes a 
remarkable increase of 613 per cent. 


Remarkable Growth in California 

The largest increase has occurred in the 
State of California, which also has by far the 
greater proportion of trust company banking 
resources, the percentage of California- re- 
sources being S89 per cent. 

It may be of interest to know that Cali- 
fornia is fourth among the five states of the 
country, which according to the 1924 figures, 
command $10,705,810,000 or approximately 
two-thirds of total trust company resources 
and deposits in the United States, the list be- 
ing as follows. 

New York .....$3,757,071,463 $4,397,196,358 
Pennsylvania .. 1,532,432,453 2,021,712,793 








SION oS auc cx 720,385 1,576,250,071 

California ...... 1,245,251,190 1,399,424,53 

SN. Guacparuey pate 1,132,026,613 1,311,226,723 
Total .......$8,985,502,104 $10,705.810.479 


Impressive Trust Company Totals 
Perforce, these statistics have been con- 
fined to banking resources of trust compa- 
nies here represented. We can only approxi- 
mate the extent of their trust assets. Under 
the laws of most of the states even the ex- 
istence of their private trusts is made confi- 
dential. So far as can be learned there are 
no Officially published records of the num- 
ber of their trusts nor the totals of their 
trust property. We can, however, make some 
fairly good guesses about this matter. It has 
been estimated that in the year 1924 there 
was entrusted to American trust companies 
in estates between seventeen and eighteen 
billion dollars, while their corporate trust 
liabilities were approximated at from sixty 
to eighty billion dollars. Inasmuch as we 
know their banking resources exceeded then 
sixteen billion dollars, we feel safe in esti- 
mating that their total banking and trust lia- 
bilities for the year 1924 equaled approxi- 
mately one-third of the three hundred thirty 
billion dollars estimated national wealth for 
that year. A liberal portion of this vast na- 
tional wealth was under the guidance of com- 
panies represented at this conference. 
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poenecvesvecescerseeesessenseseasseesese tess evectset tess: 


HOW TO INCREASE THE EARNINGS OF THE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT DURING ITS EARLY YEARS OF OPERATION 


DEFINITE PLAN IN FOLLOWING UP SOURCES OF BUSINESS THROUGH 
BANK PERSONNEL, DIRECTORS, STOCKHOLDERS, DEPOSITORS 
AND OTHER PROSPECTS 











W. J. KIEFERDORF 
Vice-President and Trust Officer of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal. 





(Epiror’s Note: Very often trust companies and banks neglect to dé velop the most 
obvious and fertile channels for trust department business because of the failure to recog- 
nize the opportunities that reside in familiarizing and enlisting the cooperation of their 
own official staff, directors, stockholders and employees. Mr. Kieferdorf, in his excellent 
paper, presented at the recent Regional Trust Company Conference of the Pacific Coast, 
held at Seattle, presents a plan of operation which is adaptable not only to newly estab- 
lished trust departments, but also to trust companies and banks which are alert to the 
necessity of intensive cultivation of fiduciary business.) 


T is no small task to create and develop a Sources of Immediate Income 

trust department. Only those who have In the early years of operation, no legiti- 

struggled in initiating and building up a mate source of immediate profit can be over- 
trust department can really know the dis- looked. Immediate revenue is what is re- 
appointments and difficulties of the task; quired. Acceptance fees in living trusts: ad- 
and I think it has been the experience of 
most pioneers in our business that years of 
patient struggle are inevitably required be- 
fore success is assured. By the word “suc- 
eess” I mean the condition of a department 
when its gross earnings exceed by a com- 
fortable margin its gross expenses; when it 
contributes its full share of the dividend re- 
quirements of the bank based upon the capi- 
tal allotted to it; and when in addition there- 
to, it contributes a goodly amount to the 
surplus and undivided profits account. 

In a few institutions, trust departments 
are still regarded as feeders for the commer- 
cial and savings departments and are kept 
in this condition of servitude by the manage- 
ment of the bank because of a false idea of 
the scope and real purpose of a corporate 
fiduciary’s mission. In a few other institu- 
tions, it is often merely a convenient deposi- 
tory for such problems as defy the wits of 
the other departments of the bank. 

Happily, this condition is becoming less 
common, and I believe that with the increase 
in earnings, and with the spread of educa- 
tion particularly within the four walls of 
the bank, trust departments everywhere will 
take their rightful place at least upon the 
basis of equality and importance with the 
commercial and savings department. 





W. J. KiIeFERDORF 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, Cal 
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ministration fees collected upon such trusts; 
fees for preparing income tax returns when 
this service is performed; escrow fees upon 
so-called escrows handled in trust de- 
partment; fees for drawing documents re- 
quired in escrows when the local bar associa- 
tion interposes no objection; fees for draw- 
ing documents used by other departments of 
the bank; interest on accounts of the trust 
department that can be legitimately taken— 
all of these immediate reyenue 
must be especially fostered and encouraged 
the expenses of operation 

the maturity of your wills. 
In most of 


your 


sources of 


to meet pending 


our California 
are handled in a 


banks, escrows 
division of the trust de 
partment and adequate fees can be obtained. 
In banks where escrows were handled prior 
to the addition of a trust department, the 
collection of an adequate fee may be difficult 
because of the fact that such escrow service 
was considered merely supplementary to the 
general service of the bank; but if your rate 
book is handy and the fee be quoted there 
from in the ( pre- 
suming, of course, that all of your banks in 
the community have adopted the same sched- 
ule) there will be little difficulty in collecting 
a reasonable fee irrespective of the size of 
the customer’s bank balance or his personal 
friendship with the executive officers of the 
bank. 

The drawing of inter-departmental docu- 
ments is another source of immediate income 
and it presupposes close cooperation between 
the other departments of the bank and the 
trust department. 
from the local 
and deeds of 


presence of the customer 


Unless there be objection 
bar association, 
trust to secure loans for in- 
stance may be prepared by the trust depart- 
ment and the fee collected by the loan de- 
partment from the borrower, and credited to 
trust department earnings. 


mortgages 


Court Trusts Sometimes More Profitable 


While I am not unmindful of the fact that 
profitable trust business and geographical 
situation are, in a sense, correlated and that 
in some centers of population greater remu- 
neration is derived from living trusts and 
safekeeping trusts and agencies, yet it is my 
belief that the more profitable business is 
that of administering what our Bank Act 
calls “Court Trusts” as distinguished from 
“Private Trusts;” that is to say, trusts in 
which the bank acts as executor or adminis- 
trator under wills or by court appointment, 
excepting, of course, trusteeships under cor- 
porate bond issues. 

In court trusts, when the estate of a dece- 


dent is distributed and you have received 
your fee as fixed by law, your responsibility 
ceases. In personal trusts, your duties are 
perennial. Often the trustor is oversensitive 
about his trust estate, and then though you 
collect the full fee that schedule al- 
lows, you are actually handling the trust at 
a loss because such business means frequent 
and lengthy consultations which result gen- 
erally in the substitution of securities or the 
elimination or 


your 


sale of others, entailing no 
little research and extra booking. I am not 
maintaining that living trusts are not desir- 
able nor profitable, but I do maintain that 
executorships are more desirable in the early 
operation of a trust department. I 
statement, however, upon 
ence. 


base this 


our own experi- 


“Wills and More Wills’’ 


If you ask me, therefore, what the slogan 
of success for any trust department is, 1 
should “Wills and More Wills.” The 
campaign for wills should begin on the day 
that your department opens its doors for 
business, and each succeeding month should 
show an increasing number of new wills de- 
posited. Only when your vaults are fairly 
filled with the wills of those who appreciate 
the advantages of a 


Say 


corporate executor can 
you relax with some degree of complacency 
and feel that the potentialities created by 
patient and persistent solicitation are about 
to bear fruit, particularly if 
ready run against them. 


time has al- 


In the early stages of the trust business, 
the temptation to create volume without tak- 
ing costs into account, is very great, and be- 
fore the trust officer is aware the books are 
often laden with unremunerative business 
that declines to look elsewhere for a happier 


home. The greatest protection against vol- 
ume at the expense of profit is strict adher- 


ence to the schedule of fees, and to the rules 
of your association under which you pledge 
yourselves to adhere steadfastly to a reason- 
able fee as set forth in your rate book. Your 
executive officers must also be supplied with 
the fee book and must realize the necessity 
of referring as little gratuitous business to 
the trust department as possible. The new 
business department, must be warned 
against extravagant promises of services and 
must likewise be familiar with the schedule 
of fees. 


too, 


Definite Plan Necessary 


But success cannot be attained unless at 
the outset your program for the development 


of your trust department has been carefully 
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planned. No haphazard hit-or-miss policy 
will succeed. 
At the risk of being somewhat academic 


and perhaps boresome, I 
what it is worth a 


submit briefly for 
tentative scheme for de- 


veloping your trust business in its early 
stages through the opportunities that are 


readily available. In any scheme of develop- 
ment two fundamental notions must not be 
lost sight of; namely, that the field for trust 
business lies largely within your own insti- 
tution and that your service, if it be enthu- 
siastic, full, efficient, aggressive and sincere, 
will ultimately be your best business-getter. 


Sell the Trust Department to Your Bank 

Your first effort must be to sell the trust 
idea to your bank. This, strangely enough, 
is often quite an undertaking in a large in- 
stitution. Sell it first to your officers and 
other members of the bank’s staff; then to 
your directors, to your stockholders and to 
your depositors before you attempt to sell 
it to others. The field within your own insti- 
tution is more than ample for your purposes. 

To sell the idea to your officers and other 
employees and to make them helpful, you 
must lay the necessary foundation. This 
can be done by forming classes and conduct- 
ing them at convenient hours. Talks should 
be made by the trust officer or assistant trust 
officers and should be copiously illustrated 
by specimen copies of documents that are 
in daily use. Nothing dispels mystery so 
completely as subjecting the mysterious ob- 
ject to the limelight. Specimen copies of 
private trust agreements, specimens of your 
declarations of trust covering cash deposits, 
securities, real estate, life insurance, bond 
should all be shown and explained 
and handled by the members of your class. 

In some of my talks, if you will permit a 
personal reference I have shown my own 
life insurance trust agreement and explained 
how I have provided for my dependents, if 
I should predecease them. Such a disclo- 
sure has the added virtue of indicating that 
I am practicing what I preach. Sample cop- 
ies of escrow agreements, preferably the 
more involved agreements, should be ex- 
plained in detail. The justice of an adequate 
escrow fee becomes quickly apparent when 
the responsibility that a bank has assumed 
as the escrow holder is demonstrated. 

The accounting system of the trust depart- 
ment, too, should-be thoroughly demonstrated 
so that the officers and other members of 
the bank’s staff may realize that trust ac- 
counting is of a much higher order than or- 
dinary bank accounting. 


issues 
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Importance of Wills 


Wills should be the burden of most of your 
talks; specimen wills that can 
legitimately be taken the public files 
or that might be in of probate may 
be used as illustrations. Special clauses 
such as trust clauses, waivers of community 
interest, disinheritance spendthrift 
clauses and special provisions for payment 
of taxes, will hold the interest of your hear- 


ers, 


copies of 
from 
course 


clauses, 


Your course of lectures should conclude by 
obtaining the wills of all of the members of 


the class—your activity in this respect 
should not cease until you have obtained the 
will of every member of your institution 
from the president down to the humblest 
employee. Personal experience in making 


and signing a will is the effective ob- 
ject lesson and demonstrates most clearly to 
an employee what a will is and how it should 
be executed. Having gone through the proc- 
ess himself he can speak familiarly and with 
some degree of inquiring 
patron. In fact, I feel so strongly upon the 
subject of obtaining the wills of employees 
that I would insist that new em- 
ployee’s application for a position in the 
bank when accepted should be accompanied 
by his will naming the bank executor there- 
in, provided, naturally, he is qualified under 
the law to make a will. 

Your staff of employees, having been in- 
formed of the elements of trust service and 
of the conveniences of your department, will 
refer many “leads” to the trust department 
which often develop into extremely lucrative 
trust business. The impetus that your de- 
partment will receive because of this 
operation will be astounding. On the other 
hand, where no educated personnel exists, 
prospects come and go like the ebb and flow 
of a useless tide. 

All through your course of lectures, ref- 
erence should be made to the necessity of 
obtaining an adequate fee by explaining that 
your department depends for its existence 
upon a fair return for service rendered. It 
should be made clear, that court trust 
fees are fixed by law and that a trust com- 
pany, with all of its safeguards, does not 
receive any greater remuneration for ad- 
ministering the estate of a deceased person 
than an individual executor or administrator. 


most 


assurance to an 


every 


CcOo- 


too, 


Directors of Bank Should “‘Boost’”’ Trust Idea 

Your directors should be the next to fall 
into line. Besides being generally men of 
wealth themselves and having estates that 
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some day may be a source of profit to the and be given minute attention and should be 


bank, they can attract 


Naming their 


most desirable busi- 
bank executor of their 
wills is evidence of complete confidence in 
the institution of which they are the re- 
sponsible How infectious is the 
of one director to another, “Well, 
made my will and named 
and I have filed it in 
department.” On the other hand, 
couraging it must be to the trust 
find the will of a deceased director is 
opened that some than the bank 
is named therein. How many desirable pros 
lost because of this 
dereliction of duty. 

In a bank 


hess. 


managers. 
statement 


I have bank 


trust 
dis- 


our 
as executor, our 
how 
officer to 
when 
one other 


pects are unfortunate 


doing a departmental business 
moreover, a considerable part of the capital 
is allotted to the trust department—in Cali- 
fornia the maximum requirement is $600,000 

and it is the duty of directors to endeavor 
to increase the earnings of this part of the 
bank’s capital. 

If the trust officer has the good fortune to 
director of the bank, he many op 
portunities to address the meetings of direc 
tors on behalf of his department. There is 
no more potent means of stimulating inter- 
est in the trust department than to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of informing the 
directors from time to time of the intricacies 
as well as the benefits of trust 

Advisory Board branches of 
banks that do a branch banking business can 


be a has 


business. 
members of 


influence a great amount of desirable busi- 
ness, especially in the rural districts. The 


contacts that Advisory Board members estab- 
lish from time to time are productive of most 
encouraging results. 

Stockholders are excellent prospects, par- 
ticularly when the stock is widely distrib- 
uted, and appeals can be made to them upon 


personal grounds. Dividend time is most 
opportune to solicit business through stock- 
holders; and the growing tendency to pay 


dividends quarterly, as is the practice of 
the trust department, 
at least quarterly, to make its strongest ap- 
peal, 


some banks, enables 


Depositors Constitute Chief Source of Trust 
Business 
Depositors, being the 


stitute the chief 


most numerous, 
source of trust business. 
Time will not permit me to indicate in de- 
tail how this field can best be covered. We 
have had excellent results by well-worded 
letters, setting forth the advantages and su- 
periority of a corporate executor. Mailing 
lists should be prepared with extreme care 


con- 


consistently revised. 
made up as follows: 


These lists may »6e 


(a) Savincs Deposirors who carry their 
main accounts at your bank and whose bal- 
ances are in $2000 should be 


consistently They 


excess of 


circularized. respond 


most readily to literature regarding wills 
and testamentary trusts. A considerable 
number of wills have come into our de- 


partment through a brief paragraph on the 
fiy-leaf of the savings passbook in which 
forth the the trust de- 
partment. The response of 
savings depositors is due, no doubt, to the 


is set service of 


satisfactory 


fact that such accounts have been accumu- 
lated through patient self-denial, and natu- 
rally the owners of such accounts are so- 
licitous about 
their funds. 


the ultimate disposition of 


(b) 
the 
lent 
for 


DEPOSIT 
of the 
prospects for living trusts as 
wills. Placing trust literature in va- 
cant safe deposit boxes so that new rent- 
ers are immediately acquainted of the fact 
that there is a trust department in the 
institution, is way of effectively ad- 
vertising the department. The propriety, 
however, of this 


SAFE 
renters 


PATRONS, 
larger 


especially 
boxes, are excel- 
well as 


one 


practice has been ques- 
tioned on the theory that the literature 
may be overlooked when the box is first 


rented and when discovered later may lead 
to the false assumption that the 
entered. 


box has 
been 


(c) DEPOSITORS IN COMMERCIAL DkE- 
PARTMENT can circularized in 
banks where monthly statements are ren- 
dered. Each statement envelope - each 
month should contain literature explaining 
some phase of trust 
stitution, we allow scarcely a month to 
without inserting in each statement 
envelope with the canceled checks a little 
slip urging the depositors to make their 
wills or describing the advantages of 
ing trusts. 


THE 
easily be 


service. In our in- 
pass 


liv- 
This is an inexpensive yet effi- 


cient means of getting new business, and 
many wills in our files can be traced di- 
rect to this simple expedient. A list of 


patrons of the commercial department 
whose average balances exceed $500 is ex- 


ceedingly helpful. 


(d) BORROWERS IN 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS are 
for trust business. If 
and bonds are deposited with the loan de- 
partment as security, the owners shonld 


THE SAVINGS AND 


also good 


prospects stocks 

























































be solicited particularly for living trusts 
and should be informed that their ability 
to borrow is not impaired even though they 
have trusteed their securities. 

(e) Buyers oF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND 
OF TRAVELERS CrEDITS—those who are 
about to travel—are frequently sent to us 
by our foreign exchange tellers to arrange 
for the care of their securities and other 
property during their absence, and we are 
generally successful in arranging a living 
trust or an agency, and almost invariably 
succeed in getting their wills. 

(f) Specrat Lists or PROFESSIONAL MEN 
AND WoMEN should be painstakingly pre- 
pared and contact effected by a direct-by- 
mail solicitation, followed up by a _ per- 
sonal call when circumstances and condi- 
tions warrant. 


Good Will of Attorneys Important 


Of particular value and importance is a 
list of attorney-patrons of the bank. Every 
letter addressed to an attorney advertising 
trust service should contain the assurance 
that attorneys’ rights will be protected inso- 
far as they affect their clients, and that when 
he names a bank as executor in wills, he 
will be retained when such wills mature and 
are admitted to probate. In fact, attorneys 
who for the first time represent a bank when 
it acts as executor or administrator or trus- 
tee marvel at the service and efficiency of 
a corporate fiduciary. Such service is doing 
much towards removing the prejudices that 
have been engendered among the legal fra- 
ternity by false propaganda; and it is rap- 
idly cementing a close friendship that is 
fast following as a result of cooperation and 
mutual understanding. We should at all 
times endeavor to demonstrate to the mem- 
bers of the bar that our attitude towards 
the legal profession is one of cooperation 
and helpfulness. In cases of the maturity 
of a will where the depositor has never used 
the services of an attorney, or where the at- 
torney who drew the will is not available, 
the bank is in a position to distribute busi- 
ness on a basis of reciprocity. 

Much has been said about the efficiency of 
personal solicitation. I am not so sure of 
the propriety of this method of obtaining 
trust business. I do not believe that it is 
strictly in keeping with the ideals and ethics 
of our profession, at least insofar as wills 
are concerned. Unless it is of a high order 
and carefully restricted and unless it is un- 
dertaken by well-informed representatives, it 
is likely, in my opinion, to result in cheapen- 
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ing our service and our standing. I know 
of nothing more repugnant and undignified 
than indiscriminate personal solicitation of 
wills. 


Efficient Service Is Best Business Getter 


After you have sold your service to your 
officers and to your staff, and after you have 
successfully launched out on your program 
of developing your trust department, there 
remains the most important factor of all 
the character of your service. There is no 
better business-getter than efficient service. 
Newspaper advertising, lectures before pub 
lic gatherings and clubs and schools, attrac 
tive booklets, direct-by-mail solicitation and 
personal solicitation—all fail unless backed 
up by an enlightened bank personnel and a 
completely-equipped trust department that is 
capable of giving servic 

We all know that nine out of every ten 
persons have practically no understanding 
of trust business; and it behooves us, there- 
fore, to lose no time to acquaint our officers, 
our directors, our stockholders and the staff 
of the bank, generally, with the conveniences, 
the safeguards, the broad and_ beneficent 
scope of our service so that the entire per- 
sonnel of the bank may constitute itself not 
only an educational medium for disseminat- 
ing trust information, but also an active 
salesforce for the development of the trust 
department. 

When you have thus built up around you 
an enthusiastic and enlightened bank person- 
nel; when your directors to a man have 
learned to value your service and are will- 
ing to assist you; when the departments of 
your own institution will pay you through 
departmental credits for the service for 
which they would be obliged to pay in dol- 
lars and cents if they sought such service 
elsewhere; when you have given your stock 
holders and your depositors the highest type 
of service; when you have learned not only 
to accept business, but also to reject it; when 
you seek remunerative business and keep 
your gratuitous service down to a fair mini- 
mum; when you realize that volume unless 
remunerative is disastrous; and when, with 
all, you are not only earning your propor- 
tion of the dividend required of your capi- 
tal, but are adding your share to the sur- 
plus and undivided profits account—then you 
will have not only succeeded in placing your 
department upon a sound basis, but you will 
have created in the community a real power 


for good. 


et, a f 
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LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HE New Home of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, now being 

built, will not only furnish the bank with quarters that are 
in keeping with its reputation for financial service, but will 
provide the City of Buffalo with an office building unexcelled 
by any other in Northern New York. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM | 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 



























A splendid new campaign 
for insurance trusts! 


AST year, a campaign to develop 
life insurance trusts came from 
Purse presses. It was used in 

several cities. One trust officer reports: 

«It brought more insurance trusts than 

we had secured in all our previous 

years of business combined.’’ Others 
wsed it with splendid success. 





It brought desirable business—trusts 
that bring cash, the form of all forms 
in which you like a trust to come. It 
developed, between trust officers and 
insurance men, an active, sincere co- 
operation and good-will whose value is 
beyond reckoning. 


Now comes a second insurance trust 
campaign. Observation of the first 
campaign in actual use guided the plan 
and preparation of this new literature. 


It is designed to create and enlarge 
estates by showing the need for, the 
practical uses of, life insurance. It 
convincingly points to the need for 
trusteeship. It sells for the under- 
writer, as well as for the trust officer. 
It enlists both in a mutually-profitable 
drive for service and profit. 


A complete campaign 


Twelve interesting folders tell the 
prospect how insurance can perpetuate 
his life’s value to his family, his busi- 
ness. Return cards invite him to send 
for a memoranda form on which he can 
chart his preliminary plan for trustee- 
ing his insurance. 


The life underwriter creates more 
than 80% of the average estate. He 
calls daily on many people whose busi- 
mess you seek. He can turn much 


business to the trust department. 





It speaks of wills, too; it seeks ap- 
pointments, not only as trustee of in- 
surance money, but as executor of the 
entire estate. 


Special letters—a plan to present the 
campaign to underwriters—amailing list 
suggestions—newspaper copy—com- 
plete the campaign. 


Write for information 


Now, with Fall months near —while 
you may still be first in your city to 
win your local underwriters’ coopera- 
tion—is the time to consider, plan to 
use this campaign. A demonstration 
of it will be promptly sent to you on 
request. No obligation, nor will you 
be importuned. Write to Chattanooga 


office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 





TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 
































































THE REAL “WALL STREET” AND HOW IT SERVES THE 
NATION 


WHERE FINANCE AND BANKING MUST MEASURE UP TO HIGH CODES 
OF HONOR AND INTEGRITY 


FRANCIS H. 


SISSON 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York and Vice-President Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Association 





(EpriTror’s NOTE: 


Such conclusive facts as presented in the following paper cannot be 


too widely broadcasted as a matter of justice and intelligent understanding as to the true 
functions and conduct of business in “Wall Street” which is so often the favored target 


for demagogic criticism and “backacoods” 
“see the 


oratorical fervor. 
wheels go round” and speaks from actual knowledge and experience. 


Mr. Sisson is in position to 


His illu- 


minating survey was presented at the recent Pacific Coast Regional Trust Conference at 


Seattle over which he presided.) 


EW YORK CITY is best known as the 

financial center of the United States 

and yet there are relatively few of 
vast population who have any definite 
knowledge of what this means. 
way reference is constantly made to 
Street, withoui any realization what consti- 
tutes Wall Street or what functions Wall 
Street performs. We are all suspicious of 
things of which we are ignorant and so Wall 
Street, with its highly specialized and, to 
the outsider, mysterious activities, has al- 
ways been an object of suspicion to the gen- 
eral public, not only in 
throughout the country. 
really no mystery about 


our 


In a vague 


Wall 


our city, but 
And yet there is 
its real operations 
and nothing to warrant suspicion any more 
than would be found in any other human ac- 
tivity. 

One of our corn-fed philosophers, Josh Bil- 
lings, aptly observed: “The trouble with the 
American people is not so mueh their igno- 
rance as the tremendous number of things 
they know that ain’t so.’ This comment ap- 
plies peculiarly to a large number of things 
the American people know about Wall Street 
“that ain’t For there are two Wall 
Streets, one real, the other fake. One is de- 
voted to the collection and distribution of the 
nation’s capital for the service of its people; 
the other preys on the work of others; one 
renders an absolutely indispensable business 
service; the other is a parasite on the body 
economic. It is the real Wall Street and its 
relation to the lives of all of us, whether 
we live on Main street or Fifth avenue that 
we might profitably consider for a moment. 


: ” 
SO. 





It is just as essential that there be markets 
for money and that the evidences of money as 
for any commodity which men require. To 
facilitate their economic there must be 
middlemen to distribute credit and securi- 
ties, just as there are in every field of pro- 
duction and consumption. 


use, 


The industries and 
business houses of this city and nation must 
have centers of credit for their demands as 
well as centers of goods for their supply. And 
that is the important place in the sun which 
New York and Wall Street occupy. 


The Real “‘Wall Street” 

The real Wall Street is in fact the natural 
and wholesome evolution of the 
trade and finance. It exists because there is 
imperative need for it in the development of 
the country’s business. If some cataclysm 
should suddenly destroy the financial district 
of New York, we would immediately see the 
most frantic efforts to re-establish it as 
promptly as possible, in order that the trade 
and industry of the nation might continue 
to carry on. 


forces of 


Just to give you an idea of what it means 
to the business life of New York to be the 
financial center of the country here are a 
few significant figures. There are 316 banks 
in New York of which 55 are national banks, 
66 savings banks, 52 private banks, 142 state 
banks and trust companies and the federal re- 
serve bank. These banks had a combined 
capital on January Ist of $451,861,885, and a 
combined surplus of $904,527,000. Their de- 
posits aggregated $11,692,623,000 and their 
clearings, or the volume of business handled, 
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in 1924 were $249,863,180,000. 
York Stock Exchange where securities are 
bought and sold there are 1,100 member 
houses. On January 1st 444,355,211 shares of 
stock and $18,363,774,942 of bonds at par 
value of American corporations were listed 
for trading. 

During the year the sales of stock totaled 
282,052,923 shares and of bonds $3,828,019,- 
845. In the handling of this huge volume of 
business many thousands are employed and 
much of the prosperity of our city is depend- 
ent upon these essential activities. Business 
concerns, large or small, needing and deserv- 
ing capital or credit, find those available 
here on fair terms and this financial service 
is vital to them. 


In the New 


Essential to Economic Development of the 
Country 

The simple truth is that Wall Street ren- 
ders a business service essential to the effi- 
cient development of the country. As long as 
thrift is practiced and surplus capital is ac- 
cumulated there will be required such an 
adequate system of banks and exchanges as 
is found in Wall Street. The development of 
such a system where capital may be stored 
for effective service to the community and 
where investment may be stimulated and fa- 
cilitated to the advantage of all concerned is 
logical and necessary. Such enterprises must 
in the main render useful and beneficent serv- 
they would not persist. 

A natural evolution, the result of its wealth 
and advantageous has made New 
York a city of great banks and financial in- 
stitutions and has also established here the 
nation’s chief market for securities. Funds 
from every part of the country flow to New 
York, attracted by the greater opportunity 
for their use which is found in 
Thus, the accumulations of deposits are large 
and, in turn, the openings for the useful em 
ployment of these funds in the facilitation of 
trade, and investment upon a 
correspondingly ample scale. As a_ result. 
much of the financing of commercial, indus 
trial and investment interests of the entire 
country center in New York. It is clear that 
these funds must be employed sanely and 
constructively and to the real service of the 
business community, or they would inevitably 
soon be withdrawn from the control of the 
bankers. 


ices or 


location, 


this center. 


industry are 


Banking a Constructive and Conservative 
Element 

It may safely be said that bankers as a 

class constitute a conservative and construc- 

tive element of the country. Their primary 
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interest is in facilitating and building up the 
nation’s business. To these purposes they de- 
vote their abilities and working hours. Their 
skill has constructed an intricate system of 
financial aid to commerce that is world-wide 
in extent. This system makes possible the 
transaction of domestic and international 
trade with an ease which would be quite lack- 
ing if these banking facilities were not pro- 
vided. Every great international bank in 
New York maintains relations with 
thousands of other banks not only in the 
United States, but in every country in the 
world, and these relations permit them to de- 
velop every kind of reciprocal banking serv- 
ice that may be required by the needs of 
irade. The movements of commerce and in- 
vestments are, in fact, supported upon this 
interrelated system of domestic and foreign 
banks, and a iarge proportion of the current 
operations of the great banks are mainly in 
connection with iis function of supporting 
trade and investment by the use of their ac- 
cumniated funds. 

The products of farm and factory and 
mine are financed by these banks all the way 
from American producer to foreign consum- 


close 


er. So also are our necessary imports 
brought here to American consumers from 


foreign producers. In bridging this gap and 
facilitating this trade New York institutions 
are vital factors. 


Commercial and Investment Aspects 

New York City is the greatest of all the 
commercial ports of the country and a large 
percentage of the imports and exports of the 
nation flow through this point. Underlying 
all these vast trade movements is found the 
efficient service of the great New York banks. 
The invoices, bills of lading and drafts rep- 
shipments yf from the 
South, grain, meat and other food products 
from the Middle West and manufactures from 


resenting cotton 


all the great industrial centers are constantly 
passing through the and are 
made the basis of advance of funds by them 


banks being 
to the great convenience and advantage of the 
exporters of the country. A complete system 
of interlocking credits from other banks per- 
mits loans to be made safely against com- 
modities in transit, both in the domestic and 
foreign field. Drafts in connection with such 
transactions are constantly being accepted 
and discounted in very large amounts by the 
banks of New York. 
the business of 


These activities disclose 
metropolitan banking as a 
and stimulus to the great 
commerce throughout the 


continuous aid 
movements of 
world. 
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In the field of investment, Wall Street 
may also reasonably claim that its services 
are essential, useful and constructive. Its 
bankers and financial leaders have usually 
won their way to the positions of responsibil- 
ity which they hold by exhibiting conclusive- 
ly the quality of good judgment in business 
affairs. The great banks are heavy under- 
writers of the new securities which are of- 
fered in the financial market. Such securi- 
ties are subject to the closest study by the 
highly trained technical experts of the banks 
before they are accepted and presented to 
the public, and the banks spare no efforts to 


secure competent advisers in this field. Their 
financial strength permits them to employ 


specialists 
pects of 
advice 


competent to scrutinize all as- 
a new investment and give sound 
thereon. Thus the public is again 
served and protected. 


High Standards of Honor and Integrity 


In the light of these obvious facts it 
cannot be properly argued that the real Wall 
Street is predatory, for under analysis it is 
clear that the financial district of New York 
is mainly an area of useful and legitimate 
business to which prosperity comes only to 
the degree that the public is well and honestly 
served. Any unprejudiced study of its activi- 
must lead to the conclusion that its 
standards are at least as high, its efforts as 
constructive and beneficent, and its purposes 
as honorable other branch 
The same kind of 


ties 


as those of any 
of our economic system. 
with the same relative proportion of 
and bad, of truth and error will be 
in Wall Street as are found elsewhere 
no sweeping generalizations can 
them otherwise. 
interest 


men, 
good 
found 
and make 
There can be no conflict of 
between Wall Street and other busi 
Wall and 
Wall Street prospers 


interests or between 


ness Street 
the rest of the country. 
only as and as 
It could not 


wanted to. 


business generally prospers 
the whole country is prosperous, 


live unto itself alone even if it 


Unwarranted Criticism 

Unfortunately, the very fact of Wall 
Street’s supremacy in finance and of the ex- 
istence of the money market in New York 
brings to it a host of the powers that prey, 
who seek to reap without sowing and 

the labor of others. The fake 
the dealer in bogus securities, the 
professional gambler frequently make this the 
hbase of their operations, but they bear no true 
relation to the real Wall Street which 
upon them relentlessly, with the one purpose 
of keeping clean an institution of great pow- 
er. Bucketshops are not brokerage houses; 


those 
to live on 


promoter, 


wars 
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fake securities are not issued by banking 
houses; losses and failures suffered by the 
public from such concerns do not emanate 
from legitimate banking or brokerage con- 
cerns. 

Wall Street, in the discharge of its true 
functions as the nation’s reservoir of capital 
and credit, really includes the whole business 
community, for its feed lines reach into 
every business center. The man who criti- 
cizes the true Wall Street really criticizes all 
business America. Its control lies with the 
people; their demands govern it and their 
presence or absence from the market deter- 
mine its trends. In a country in which the 
private ownership of property and private 
management of capital is practiced, such in- 
stitutions are necessary, for capital in reality 
simply represents a nation’s accumulated sur- 
plus, or, as an English economist puts it, 
“Capital is what you and I have saved out of 
yesterday’s wages.” Stocks and bonds are 
simply the tokens of capital investment, the 
evidences of either ownership or debt. They 
render a double service, offering both medium 
of employment for savings and the provision 
of capital for enterprise. 

All of us who save and invest in any sums 
are capitalists. Every man who owns his 
own home, who has a savings bank account, a 
life insurance policy, a mortgage, a share of 
stock, a bond, or a business interest of any 
kind is a capitalist, and the wise and safe 
accumulation and direction of capital is a 
part of his concern. That is the service 
Wall Street is rendering, not only to the 
people of New York City, but to the people of 
our whole country, and for them to people of 
other countries. It facilitates trade, creates 
and pays labor, rewards thrift, conserves cap- 
ital and promotes prosperity. It has been 
a material factor in the development of our 
country. It has had an important influence 
in furthering the wealth and welfare of the 
richest and most fortunate people in the 
world. It is the direct reflection of a whole 
people’s business interest and a whole people’s 
business thought. It is as useful and as good 
and I who are its constituent ele- 
ments make it. It is a great outstanding bnsi- 


as you 


ness activity of American life. Its under- 
standing and protection are important to 
every citizen. 


2, 2, 2, 
~ —~ ~~ 


There are now 1,968 national banks exer- 
cising trust powers which is equal to nearly 
one-fourth the total number of national banks 
in the country. There are 2,600 trust com- 
panies and nearly 500 state banks authorized 


to do trust business. 
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Unexpected Discoveries 





1H RUSSELL H. CONWELL tells an interesting 
story of an ancient Persian, Al Hafed, whose 
life was spent in a vain, world-wide search for dia- 
monds. When he was dead and buried, it was found 
that the search should have commenced and ended 
on Al Hafed’s farm. For, as the story tells, this spot 
became the location of the famous Golconda dia- 
mond mine, from which came the marvelous Kohi- 
noor and other diamonds which have decorated the 
crowns of Europe and have been sold for fabulous 
sums. 

This story is told in the sincere belief that many 
easily-overlooked discoveries can be made in the 
familiar things that appear commonplace or hum- 
drum. Particularly, we believe that most people do 
not realize how many kinds of valuable assistance 
they can secure from a bank that is geared to meet 
the modern requirements of business and individ- 
uals, and banks. 


The Seaboard has developed a reputation as a 
veritable mine for service, and we believe that you, 
too, would find here the service you hope to secure 
from your New York correspondent. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


24 EAST 45th ST. BROAD AND BEAVER 115 BROADWAY 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF INSURANCE PROTECTION FOR 
FIDUCIARY PROPERTY AND INCOME 
VALUE OF RENTAL, USE AND OCCUPANCY, LEASEHOLD AND PROFITS 
INSURANCE 


GEORGE E. CROSBY, JR. 
#tna Insurance Company and The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company 








(Epivor’s Note: This is the concluding article of a series on various forms of insur- 
ance protection written from the standpoint of providing banks and trust companies with 
available safeguards against property or income loss involving either their own invest- 
ments or funds and property belonging to clients or trust beneficiaries. Instances may 
be cited where entire income of trust beneficiaries has been wiped out because of failure 
to provide Rental, Use and Occupancy or Leasehold insurance iwhere such income depentled 


chiefly upon rentals, business operation or leasehold fees. The author also describes the 
value of profit insurance as protection against personal or business embarrassment. The 


freqeuncy of earthquakes, tornadoes and other disasters renlers these articles of timely 
interest.) 


ROVIDING a distinct surprise to al- tive. The corporation, by special machinery 
and consistent adherence to the high quality 
processes of the originator, in spite of a 
growing and vigorous competition, success- 
fully maintained a position of leadership for 
its product with the buying public. 

This was their happy position when, some 
months previous to the above referred to an- 


most everyone who read it, there ap- 

peared in the morning papers announce- 
ment of the bankruptcy of a certain New 
England corporation manufacturing a widely 
used household necessity. This concern had 
been notable for excellent management and 
its steady growth and prosperity. The orig- 
inator of the product was a pioneer with a nouncement of bankruptcy, a fire occurred 
one-man plant and semi-secret but unpatented which completely destroyed their plant. The 
processes, A great popular demand had newspaper accounts of the fire had con- 
grown for his product necessitating expansion cluded with the familiar statement: “The 
which eventually made incorporation impera- loss is fully covered by insurance.’ As a 





Intusrratine Use, Occupancy AnD Prorirs Insurance Wuicw Woutp Have Coverep Att Fixep 
Cuarces WHILE REBUILDING 
Destruction by fire of the huge Breakers Hotel at Palm Beach, Florida 
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matter of fact, as most often happens, the 
actual property loss was not fully covered by 
insurance, but the corporation had an appar- 
ently healthy surplus and excellent credit, 
and proceeded immediately with the rebuild- 
ing and re-equipping of their plant. It shortly 
became distressingly evident to the officers 
and directors that there are two kinds of 
losses resulting from every fire: first, the 
actual physical loss to the property largely 
indemnified by their ordinary fire insurance ; 
second, the losses resulting from the interrup- 
tion of business by the fire. The fact that 
they had no insurance against the second 
form of loss proved disastrous in the actual 
case we are citing. 

The officers found that in order to keep 
their organization intact and as nearly ready 
as possible to resume production when the 
buildings should again be ready for occu- 
pancy, it was necessary for them to provide 
for the following essentials: 

Salaries of officers and salesmen; auditors’ 
and directors’ fees; rents, taxes and insur- 
ance; interest on capital investment, bonds, 
mortgages, bank loans and other debts; stock- 
holders’ dividends; advertising contracts; 
cost of lighting, ete.; royalties; payments on 
machinery; wages for experienced workmen 
and finally the loss of the regular business 
operating net profit estimated as normal for 
a period of operation equal to the probable 
number of months required to prepare the en- 
tire plant for productive occupancy again. 


For obvious reasons this last was the most 


vital factor of all, and it was an insurable 
item—but it had not been insured—neither 
had any of the items preceding it in the 


above list. 


Business Income Insurance 

Business income insurance, called business 
interruption indemnity, but also called use 
and insurance would have pro- 
tected the corporation against all these losses, 
the amount of which could have been safely 
anticipated and with fair accuracy. The agent 
who handled the insurance for the corpora- 
tion had been unable to impress the officers 
with the vital importance of protection for 
the losses which follow after a fire, and they 
consistently refused to authorize the 
writing of business income insurance. 


occupancy 


had 


Finally, the corporation sustained another 
and distinct loss which they could have saved 
by profits insurance, a separate and specific 
contract which is not to be confused with the 
normal net profits referred to above and 
which is customarily included in a business 
interruption indemnity policy. 
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Profits Insurance 


The corporation had a large order of goods 
contracted for at a price representing a sub- 
stantial profit. This order was ready for 
shipment in the company’s warehouse, but 
was totally destroyed. A specific profits in- 
surance contract would have protected them 
against loss of promised profits on specific 
goods sold and manufactured but not deliv- 
ered. The corporation had banked consid- 
erably on the profit to be derived from this 
order, but they had no profits insurance and 
their straight fire insurance barely covered 
the cost of the raw materials used in the fin- 
ished product. 

Therefore, although the rebuilding of the 
company plant and the re-ordering of spe- 
cial machinery proceeded almost immediately 
after the fire, the uninsured losses constituted 
such a tremendous drain on the com- 
pany’s resources as to disrupt the organiza- 
tion. This fact, and absence of their product 
from the market and the increased activity 
of competitors, lost the corporation its hold 
on the buying public. All of these factors 
combined, forced them into bankruptcy. 


How Insurance Operates 

The value of the protection which this 
company neglected to procure has been proven 
many times. This insurance operates with the 
same proportionate benefit the opera- 
tion of a portion of it is in- 
terrupted for a The pro- 
tection is available in form to prac- 
tically every organization, 
modity producing or merchandising business. 
Within a comparatively few months, the Cal- 
umet & Hecla Mining Company furnished an 
outstanding example of the practical value ot 
insurance protection. A _ principal 
plant of theirs was put out of the producing 
class by fire for a period 
ried not only fire but business interruption 
indemnity insurance, including net profits, 
and throtgh the payments received from the 
insurance companies, continued without in- 
terruption their regular stockholders’ divi- 
dends until the plant was again producing. 

There is a sequel to the story of the bank- 
rupt corporation. 


when 
business or a 
short time only. 
some 


business com- 


complete 


The company car- 


Rental Insurance 


When the originator of the business had 
acquired a comfortable fortune playing a lone 
hand, he sold all of his interest to the cor- 
poration and retired from business, invest- 
ing practically his entire capital in a large, 
high-grade apartment house in an exclusive 
residential section. The day following the 


















































published news of the bankruptcy of 
the business he had founded, he tele- 
phoned an insurance agent the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

“As you know, practically all my 
money is invested in the ..... apart- 
ment house, and I have a pretty 
good income from it; but if by any 
chance it should burn down it would 
take from eight to ten months to re- 
build it, and I would suffer consid- 
erable discomfort and embarrass- 
ment to have practically my entire 
income cut off for that period. I 
don’t want to get caught as my old 
company has been. Is there any 
form of insurance that will protect 
me against such a possibility of loss? 


The agent answered, “Yes, rent 
insurance.” 

He was asked, “What is it?’ 

The agent explained about like 
this: “Rent insurance is intended to 


take the place of the rent, while reconstruc- 
tion of a building damaged or destroyed by 
fire is in progress. At the moment when your 
building becomes untenantable on account of 
fire and your tenant is thereby released from 
further rent payments, rent insurance steps 
in and pays you the rent until with 
able effort your building is 
the occupancy of tenants. 

gency, rent 


reason- 
again ready for 
In such a contin- 
insurance provides in the place 
of the usual income from tenants, an equal 
sum—in so doing providing the money neces- 
Sary to pay taxes and other fixed 


CXPECHses as 


well as the owner’s net protit which he 
would have had under normal conditions 
from his rental income.” 

“What does it cost?’ 

“Offhand,” the agent answered, ‘“‘Something 
less than one per cent of your rent income 
The exact rate I will give you in a few min- 
utes. Assume that you earn about ten per 
cent net on the rental of your property now 
and at the same time take a chance of the 
loss of your rent income, With rent insur- 


ance nine per cent would be earned but this 
nine per cent will be safeguarded.” 

The result that arrangements were 
made for an immediate conference and rent 
insurance to fully protect the owner’s income 
was bound within a few hours of the conver 
Should a fire damage or destroy 
this man’s building, there will be no interrup- 
tion in his income during the period required 
to restore the property. Rent insurance is 
too little known, but it is a form of protection 
concerning which no banker or other business 
man or householder can afford to be 
formed. 


was 


sation. 


unin- 
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ILLUsTRATING RENTAL VALUE INsURANCE WuicH WouLp 
Have Provipep Owner witH Income Durinc PERIOD oF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Application to Fiduciary Income 

A certain trust company officer had direct 
supervision of the administration of the es- 
tate of a late client who had provided for an 
income which was to be the sole support of 
his aged father and mother, his widow and 
their two young children. The source of this 
income was money invested in a well-located 
office building. The trust officer was led to 
wonder what would happen to the family if 
their rental income should be interrny* 
cut off should 


cu or 
damage or total 
of the building by fire make it untenantable. 
I'e was informed that rent insurance would 
tuke care of that problem, and he, too, was 
obliged to seek information, having 
heard of rent insurance. Upon getting full 

to the judge of pro- 


information, he 
bate and whether he would not be 


serious loss 


never 


went 


asked 


justified in taking from the income enough 
money to pay premiums on full rent insur- 
ance. 

The probate judge asked him what rent 


insurance was, and when told, he exclaimed: 
“By all means, get rent insurance! You 
would be morally if not legally responsible in 
case of rent income interruption by fire for 
personally continuing the income of the bene- 
ficiaries under this will if after this inquiry 
you neglected to place such insurance. This 
is the first time I ever heard of such insur- 
ance, and I will not fail in any similar cases 
in the future to call this form of insurance 
to the attention of trustees or administrators 
and the beneficiaries of any wills involving 
rented or rentable property that may be pro- 
bated through this office.” (Rent 





insurance 
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can be written on buildings whether they are 
rented or vacant at the time the insurance 
is placed.) 

In this particular case, the trust company 
friendly advisor to the 
recommended that she secure rent insurance 
for her own residence and acted on 
his advice immediately. sy this insurance, 
should the home for any reason be rendered 
unfit for occupancy by a fire, the widow 
would receive from the insurance company a 
monthly sum equivalent to the monthly rental 
value of her home, with which sum she could 
rent similar temporary quarters elsewhere 
until the family home was again restored for 
occupancy. 

The writer has had many oecasions to ob- 
serve that only a comparatively few people 
know even that there is such protection pro- 
curable as rent or rental value insurance. 


officer as a widow 


she 


Leasehold Insurance 

This protection is afforded by a basic form 
of contract variable as to its application in 
order to furnish insurance of leasehold in- 
terests of various kinds. It may suffice to 
say that it can furnish any kind of protection 
in connection with loss of income or financial 
advantage subject to disturbance by fire. It 
may be written to indemnify against loss of 
profits resulting from interruption or can- 
cellation of a lease by fire, for instance, or to 
protect the assured in an advantage he has 
gained by an the value of his 
lease—an advantage he would lose, except for 
his leasehold insurance, should fire interrupt 
or cancel his lease. As stated above there 
are many phases of this protection and any 
one concerned with a lease and desiring legiti- 
mate protection against any loss which might 
occur in consequence of a fire is reasonably 
certain to secure it through any up-to-date in- 
surance agent. 


increase in 


Why Banks and Trust Companies Are Con- 
cerned in “Complete Insurance Protection’”’ 


If your agent has not called these protec- 
tive features to your attention, it is only fair 
to yourself to take the matter up with him in 
order that there may be no real occasion for 
criticism. 

It will not be disputed that conservative 
bankers will protect the investment of their 
own or money belonging to their clients with 
whatever insurance can be conservatively re- 
garded as importants Aside from the obli- 
gation to protect as fully as possible the 
principal and income of those whose proper- 
ties are entrusted to their advice, judgment 
and direction, there is another matter for con- 
sideration. In the case of loaning money on 
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the notes of business men and on real estate 
mortgages, it may properly be asked of the 
borrower as a rule whether he has properly 
protected himself through use and occupancy, 
profits, rents or leasehold insurance against 
the 
house- 


personal or business embarrassment in 
event of fire; and in the 
holder borrowing money on a mortgage 
whether it will not be wise for him to carry 
rental value insurance so that should fire 
render uninhabitable for a short time or a 
long one the house he owns and occupies, he 
will not be embarrassed in his assumed de- 
sire to rebuild, but will be in a position with 
his regular fire insurance and his rental value 
insurance to hire a temporary home and keep 
up his interest payments, all without unneces- 
sary inconvenience or worry. 


the case of 


There is as much satisfaction (and profit) 
in the protection of the peace of mind of pa- 
trons as there is in their material prosperity. 

Even before studying the needs of his pa- 
trons, however, the banker should make cer- 
tain that he has not failed to protect beyond 
reasonable doubt the safety of his own and 
his company’s investments by complete in- 
surance protection, other elements of which 
were presented and discussed by the writer in 
the June and July issues of Trust Compa- 
NIES. 

It remains only to add, in conclusion, that 
the same forms of protection referred to here- 
in as insurance against losses which may fol- 
low after a fire, are available where desired, 
for protection against similar 
quent upon damage by windstorm, explosion, 
earthquake and other property 
elements. 


losses conse- 


destroying 


&& > 

The employees of the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., have been 
presented with group insurance by their 
employer. The policy, underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, pro- 
vides about 150 workers with group life in- 
surance protection, totaling approximately 
$200,000. 

Ralph W. Watson, credit manager of the 
Spokane & Eastern Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Wash. is the new president of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association. 

Col. F. H. Fries, president of the Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has been elected president of 
the Indera Mills of Winston-Salem. 

Bronx County Trust Company, New York, 
has increased its capital from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000. 














NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
























































Ghird Regional Crust Conference 


OF THE 


TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


HELD IN SEATTLE, WASH., AUGUST 4TH AND 5TH, 1925, UNDER 
AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





SPIRIT which makes for genuine co 
operation and constant improvement 

in the quality of trust service was the 
one outstanding characteristic of the Third 
Regional Trust Company held 
Aug. 4 and 5 at Seattle, Washington, enlist 
ing representatives from trust companies and 


Conference 


banks engaged in fiduciary service in the Pa- 
cific Coast Rocky Mountain 
From the standpoints of earnest and 
instructive papers 
and enthusiastic attendance this assembly 
measured up, if it did not excel, the prece 
dents established at the two previous 
ferences held re spectively at 
and Salt Lake City. 

Trust companies and banks throughout the 
United States, in the performance of trust 
duties, may with profit to themselves emulate 
by the institutions on the 
Pacific Coast, which are setting a new pace 


and groups of 
states. 


discussion, excellence of 


col- 


San Francisco 


the example set 


for coordination in developing corporate trus- 
teeship. It 
ating environments or s 
pioneer spirit, but 
remains that 


climate, the invigor- 
mething of the old 
fact 


may be the 


whatever it is, the 
there is the teamwork 
and frank approach to those problems which 
confront all trust companies and banks in the 
conduct of trust department 
is unfortunately 


kind ol 


business which 


lacking in many of the 


eastern and middle-west cities. This is the 
more remarkable considering that the vol- 
ume of trust business, both corporate and 


individual, is far greater in the eastern and 
Middle West section of the country than it is 
in the far West. 

The incentive to probe trust problems from 
all angles, such as policies, 
fields of trust 
funds and departmental efficiency, is clearly 
evidenced by the presented at the 
Seattle Conference which are reproduced in 


administrative 


new service, investment of 


papers 





DELEGATES AT THIRD REGIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE 





OF TRUST COMPANIES 
AT SEATTLE, 
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this issue of Trust Companies. Instead of 
submitting questions and leaving their treat- 
ment to haphazard discussion the program 
was prepared with a view to enlisting the 
best experience and talent in taking up the 
different topics. Significant is the fact that 
trust companies and national banks show 
every willingness to work in harmony and to 
be guided by mature counsel as regards prac- 
tice, fees and administration of trusts. 

The presiding officer at the two days’ ses- 
sions of the Third Regional Conference 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association anu vice-president of the Guaran 
ty Trust Company of New York. The conven- 
tion called to order by A. R. 
trust officer of the National Bank of 
merce of Seattle and president of the Trust 
Section of the Washington State Bankers As 
sociation. As a fitting prelude to conference 
discussions there was a survey of trust com- 
pany growth on the Pacific and the 
major problems of administration and policy 
that invite attention of all those discharging 
trust functions, which presented in a 
splendid paper by L. H. Roseberry, vice-presi- 
dent of the Security Trust & Savings Bank 
the 
prime mover in cooperative activities among 
Pacific Coast trust companies. As chairman 
of the Research Committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, Mr. Roseberry has contributed 
a series of reports which have proven inval- 
uable in demonstrating the integrity of trust 
administration, revealing the records of pro 
bate experience and affirming the quality of 
trust service in investment of trust funds. 


was 


was Godsave, 


Com- 


Coast 


was 


of Los Angeles, who deserves credit as 





AND 


BANKS 
AUGUST 4TH AND 5TH 


OF THE PACIFIC 


COAST AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


It is almost that the 
delegates were entertained in a manner that 
is typical of the hospitable spirit which ob- 
tains on the Pacific Coast and in the Pacific 
Northwest. The selection of Seattle as the 
conference city was a happy one because of 
the unexcelled scenic attractions and oppor- 
tunities for recreational functions. The en- 
tertainments as well as all local arrange- 
ments were engineered with a generous hand 
by committees appointed by the Trust 
tion of the Washington Bankers 
The officers of Section 
President, A. V. 
the National Bank of Commerce of Seattle; 
vice-president, A. E. Nelson, trust officer, 
Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, Spokane; 
secretary-treasurer, R. W. Sprague of the Ma- 
rine National Bank of Seattle. 


superfiuous to say 


Sec- 
ASSso- 
are: 


State 
ciation. this 


Godsave, trust officer of 


The executive 
and arrangements cemmittee was headed by 
C. L. LeSourd as chairman; 
committee by W. H. Berry of the First Na- 
Bank of committee by 
Campbell Kelleher of the Seattle National 
Bank; hotel and 


entertainment 


tional Seattle; finance 
reception committee by E. 
J. Satterberg of the National City Bank of 
Seattle; program committee by mW 
Sprague, Marine National Bank. 

The entertainments included a number of 
steamboat automobile tours, including 
visits to Paradise Valley, Mount Rainier, the 
Seattle Park Puget Sound and other 
points of scenic attraction. The attendance 
embraced from trust com- 
panies and banks located in California, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and Wash- 
ington. 


and 
system, 


representatives 


STATES, HELD 
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MANAGEMENT OF REAL PROPERTY FOR ESTATES AND 
TRUSTS 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUSTEE AS WELL AS SAFEGUARDS FOR 
PROTECTION OF ALL PARTIES CONCERNED 


HAROLD E. FRASER, LL.B., C.P.A. 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Union Trust Company of Spokane, Washington 





(Epiror’s Note: Jn his excellent paper presented at the recent Pacific Coast Regional 
Trust Conference at Seattle, Mr. Fraser devotes main consideration to actual experience 
in handling real property for estates and trusts with a view to rendering trust companies 


and banks as fiduciaries immune from liability to the 
time providing the best service to the public and beneficiaries. 
ments of liability in regard to repairs, waste 


and conversion. 


cestui que trust 


Vr. 


and at the same 
Fraser discusses ele- 


, and essentials as to leases, taxes, insurance 
He also answers the frequently propounded query as to whether a trust 


company should maintain a rental department.) 


HE owner of property may, as a gen- 
eral rule in the his right 
of ownership, handle his property in 
any way he may see fit, subject, however, to 
the limitations contained in the Latin phrase 
“Sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas” 


exercise of 


so use 
your own as not to injure your neighbor. An 
agent must use the property to which he is 
entrusted only in such a manner as will be 
comprehended within the au- 
thority. A trustee, however, and in general 
this may also include fiduciaries in other ¢a- 
pacities, is a mean between these extremes 
subject to some rather extraordinary liabili- 
ties, limitations and powers. He holds the 
title, it is true, but merely as a temporary 
incumbent, he has a certain amount of dis- 
cretion in the handling and operation of the 
same, but, although only the nominal owner 
of the legal title, he is often held liable as 
though he were its absolute possessor, while 
in his capacity as trustee he may be held 
liable either for misfeasance of non-feasance. 
The subject of management of real estate 
is so broad of scope that one is almost at a 
loss to determine to what particular phase 
he should give attention in a short discussion. 
However, I believe I am correct in surmising 
that we are more particularly interested in a 
discussion based upon experience of some 
of the duties incumbent upon a fiduciary in 
ordinary every day operations, which will 
render him immune from liability to the 
cestui que trust or the public in general, 
but at the same time furnish the best service 
to the beneficiaries. With that premise I will 


scope of his 


proceed and for convenience I 
merely to a trustee. 


will refer 


Inception of the Trust 
At the inception of an ordinary living trust, 


comprising among other things real prop- 
erty, thorough inspection of the premises 


should be made and a permanent record kept 
for reference. This record should be ample 
and should indicate the legal description and 
street number of the property ; the reasonable 
value thereof; plat location with 
reference to surrounding property ; proximity 
to transportation; type of improvements; 
whether or not such improvements are suit- 
able for the locality; for what purpose the 
property could best be utilized, first from the 
standpoint of the rental returns and secondly 
from the standpoint of the best interest of 
the beneficiaries; and the title should be ex- 
amined to ascertain if the property is clear 
or encumbered and the character of building 
restrictions, if any. In order that an accurate 
estimate of the annual expense can be ascer- 
tained, report should also be made covering 


showing 


taxes and assessments, assessed valuation, in- 
surance carried and interest, all of which 
should be entered in the respective books 
maintained in the Department, for such pur- 
poses, and each matter requiring reminder 
entered in the Office Tickler, which I consid- 
er to be our most important record. 


Repairs 

A very important element of liability of a 
trustee consists of the upkeep of the prop- 
erty. Not only at the inception of the trust, 
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but at quite frequent intervals, especially 
upon a change of tenants, the property should 
be subjected to rigid inspection of its condi- 
tion and a permanent report made to the 
trust department of any defects, with recom 
mendations 
able. 


for repairs necessary or advis- 
For failure to use that degree of dili- 
gence which an ordinarily prudent man would 
use in the handling of like affairs the trustee 
assumes a very extraordinary degree of lia- 
bility. 

The duties devolving upon a trustee as an 
owner of property render him personally lia- 
ble for all committed by him or by 
agents or servants employed by him. JHver- 
ett vs. Foley, 1382 Ill. App. 488. In- the case 
of Shepard vs. Cramer, 160 Mass. 496 the 
Court held that the only recourse of a person 
injured is against the trustee as an individ- 
ual, it being the rule that he is not liable in 
his official capacity and that the Court will 
not allow the trust res to be impaired by the 
negligence of the trustee. The basis of this 
liability seems to be negligence, which cannot 
be attributed to the trust estate or the bene- 
ficiaries. This seems to be the general rule 
by weight of authority and has been recog- 
nized in this state, where, in the case of 
Fisher vs. McNeely, 110 Wash. 283, the Court 
said “the law seems to be that a party so 
injured cannot look to the property of the 
estate at all for redress for such a wrong 
committed by an executor or administrator.” 

It is fundamental in the law of Landlord 
and Tenant, that in the absence of the as- 
sumption by the landlord of the obligation 
to repair, as between the landlord and ten- 
ant, the former is not required to make re- 
pairs and this obligation is upon the latter. 
However, this does not relieve the landlord 
from liability to the tenant for injury aris- 
ing from defects existing at the time of leas- 
ing or letting. 

In the handling of property a trustee is 
liable as any other principal for the acts of 
his servants or agents within the scope of 
their authority. Lough vs. John Davis & Co. 
35 Wash. 449, however, 
Seattle 
failure to make 
thority to do so. 


acts 


is an interesting case 
agent was held liable for 
repairs when he had au- 
The agent claimed immu- 
nity because he was not the owner and be- 
cause he claimed he had no authority to 
make repairs, but the court held that, from 
the testimony, he did have authority and he 
was held liable for injuries to a little child 
who fell through a defective railing. This 
mean that the owner, whether a 
trustee or not could not have been held for 
the negligence of his agent, but in this case 


where a 


does not 
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suit was brought 


the owner. 


against the agent and not 
In view of these exceptional lia- 
bilities, the insurance policies against liability 
should cover the trustee in his individual as 
well as his fiduciary capacity. 

Distinction should be observed with refer- 
ence to minor or ordinary repairs which 
merely maintain the property in rentable con- 
dition, and major repairs partaking of the 
nature of betterments or improvements tend- 
ing to the enhancement of the remainder. The 
former are chargeable to the income account 
and the latter to corpus or principal. 


Waste 

Proper supervision should be exercised over 
the estate property when it is in the hands 
of the tenants to see that waste, permissive 
or otherwise, is not committed, having in 
mind the penalty of the statute against those 
who commit waste, viz., treble the amount of 
damages. Pierce’s Code, Sec. 85 and 57. Un- 
questionably, if waste should be committed 
and the trustee had not used due diligence to 


prevent or curb it, he would be held liable 
by the cestuis. 


Leases 

In renting property, especially in the case 
of furnished apartments and property having 
fixtures or chattels susceptible of removal, 
the trustee should require references from 
prospective tenants, keeping the answers to 
the inquiries on hand for future reference. In 
this connection as in most others, written 
records should be kept, having in mind that 
the trustee may be called to account long af- 
ter the employee or officer may have passed 
out of the ranks. If a written communication 
is not obtained from the reference, then a 
written report should be placed in the file by 
the one responsible for it. If a loss ensues by 
reason of failure to properly investigate the 
record of the tenant, the loss may be imputed 
to the trustee. 

In this state a lease for more than a year 
must be in writing under the Statute of 
Frauds. Pierce’s Code, See. 8553 and 7745. 
The tenant should receipt for an itemized in- 
ventory of the personal property on the prem- 
ises and this should be carefully checked back 
when he leaves. A proper agreement should 
also be arrived at as to who shall take care 
of the repairs. 

He should be careful in the preparation of 
leases to provide that the tenant shall com- 
ply with the laws of the state and the ordi- 
nances of the city and in the event of viola- 
tion of this provision to give the trustee the 
option of cancelling the lease. Another ad- 
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visable provision is that time is of the es- 
sence of the contract and that any violation 
of any of the terms thereof shall not be deem- 
ed to waive the efficacy, force or operation of 
any other covenant therein contained. 


Taxes 

Quite frequently property is burdened with 
higher taxes than appear to be warranted 
considering the value of the premises. These, 
of course, are based upon the assessed valua- 
tion. It is the duty of the trustee to in- 
vestigate conditions and if the circumstances 
warrant he should appear before the county 
board of equalization in an effort to have 
the assessed valuation reduced. In this 
state a board sits once a year in each county 
seat. Applying for a reduction is quite an- 
other thing from that of obtaining it. The 
board in our county has established certain 
arbitrary rules, the most important of which 
is, that if it is found that the land of the 
applicant is valued on the same general basis 
as his neighbor’s, whether or not that is just 
and equitable, the reduction is refused. 

In a great many cases we have found that 
the assessed valuation which in this state is 
presumed to be approximately one-half of 
the true value, is even more than the amount 
which the owner is willing to accept for it. 
Of course, the governing authorities having 
the public weal in mind are not to be misled 
by extreme statements, but they must be 
guided by proper principles. If an intelligent 
report is made showing that the land has 
been valued higher than that of the neigh- 
bor’s and by unquestionable authority it can 
be shown that the improvements have been 
overvalued, proper relief would be afforded. 
We have an interesting case pending in our 
Superior Court where suit is being brought 
to enforce a reduction on the basis that the 
assessed value is higher than the actual value 
of the property on the market. 

The payment of taxes often presents a 
question when there are insufficient or no 
funds on hand. In the case of an individual 
trustee, the chances are that he would not 
pay them under such circumstances, but 
where, as under the laws of the State of 
Washington, interest accrues at the rate of 
12 per cent from the delinquency date, it 
places a great hardship upon the estate. A 
corporate trustee would wish to save this 
loss by advancing the amount if there were 
reasonable prospects of refund in the near fu- 
ture. In order to protect ourselves in this 
regard, we have a clause inserted in the 
trust agreements to the effect that if we 
deem necessary we have the right to advance 


sums from our own funds and be entitled to 
reimbursement with interest at 6 per cent. 


Insurance 

Policies should be examined by an ex- 
pert to ascertain the effectiveness of the in- 
surance. There are several types of insur- 
ance which should be considered in their or- 
der. Fire insurance should be kept up in 
an adequate sum. An owner may not be- 
lieve in insurance and there is no obligation 
upon his part because he is answerable only 
to himself. Not so a trustee. He must not 
subject the estate to loss and will be liable 
in the event of loss for not carrying a reason- 
able amount of insurance and what is a rea- 
sonable amount would be gauged by stand- 
ards of business practice according to the 
class and construction of the building or 
property involved, contiguous risks, fire pro- 
tection and the ratio of insurance to actual 
value general for the type of property. Where 
there is a large portion of the frontage com- 
posed of plate glass, insurance should also 
be carried for this. 

Public liability insurance is very important, 
especially where there are trapdoors on the 
sidewalk for deliveries into the basement or 
coal chutes, or the business conducted is of 
such a type that drivers of cars or wagons 
enter the premises. Accidents may happen 
in divers ways and since negligence may be 
imputed to the trustee in his individual ¢a- 
pacity, the trustee should be protected indi- 
vidually and also as trustee. Especially is 
this true when the trustee is carrying on the 
business of the trustor or testator, as in 
Fisher vs. McNeely above referred to, our 
Supreme Court held the fiduciary liable indi- 
vidually when damage was caused by sparks 
from a donkey engine. You can readily ap- 
preciate that this could very easily occur dur- 
ing the operations of a receivership involv- 
ing logging and mill operations. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that in the contrary 
case of Jreland vs. Bowman, 130 Ky. 153, 
where the tortious act occurred in the opera- 
tion of a business provided by the trust in- 
strument and within the scope of authority, 
the Court held that the estate as such was 
liable for damage. Public liability insurance 
would cover accidents on the sidewalk from 
ice and snow. 

Elevator liability insurance, too, should be 
earried, more particularly in the case of an 
apartment house or business where the ele- 
vator is used for commercial purposes. Re- 
cently we took over some property which 
was used as an automobile salesroom and an 
auto repair shop was operated in conjunction. 
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The lease provided that the tenant should 
carry the fire insurance as part of the rental, 
but no mention was made of the liability in- 
surance. On checking with the tenant, we 
found that he was carrying insufficient insur- 
ance of this character so we recommended 
him to increase his coverage and also pro- 
tected ourselves by a contingent policy. To 
show how important this is, quite recently 
in spite of the frequent inspection and the 
care given the elevators in our city hall, one 
of them fell several stories, injuring several 
passengers including the commissioner of 
public safety, who was in the ear. 

It is of prime importance that the insured 
be correctly stated in the policy and that it 
covers all persons having an interest, so 
that, under any special circumstances which 
might arise where the insurance company 
may be glad to embrace any technicality to 
render itself immune from _ the loss by a 
strict interpretation of the policy, it cannot 
disclaim upon the ground that there is a de- 
fect of parties in the policy. 


Rental Insurance 

An interesting type of insurance is that 
to reimburse the insured for loss of rent in 
case the premises are damaged by fire, or oth- 
erwise rendered uninhabitable by accident or 
the elements. The propriety of carrying such 
insurance would be largely dependent upon 
the class and construction of the building, 
the hazards involved, the terms of the lease, 
viz., whether or not the lessee was bound to 
or could pay the rent in any event, and 
whether or not it was the custom to do so. 
In a case of which I am cognizant, if the 
property is destroyed so that it cannot be 
placed in tenantable condition within 60 
days, the lease is terminable by either party. 
Otherwise, it is a splendid lease for the 
lessor and it would seem advisable to pro- 
tect the estate in this instance, as would be 
the case of apartment houses or a business 
block, but each property would have to be 
considered according to the particular facts 
involved. 

In the operation of ranch property, care 
should be taken to protect the estate’s inter- 
est in the crop against loss by fire, hail cy- 
clone, etc. In the two latter cases, I be- 
lieve that only in localities subject to such 
storms would a trustee be likely to be charged 
should he not protect the estate. Quite re- 
cently we collected a $60,000 loss on grain 
which was being loaded from the warehouse 
to the cars, while in another case hay was 
completely destroyed while standing in the 
stacks. 


Conversion of Real Estate 


It is, of course, the duty of the trustee to 
render as large a return to the estate as pos- 
sible. There is the greatest range of ideas 
as to what could or should have been done, 
which would be productive of interminable 
litigation if every designated beneficiary could 
come into court and claim damages sustained, 
but if the trustee uses reasonable judgment 
he would be absolved. In the utilization of 
vacant property, care should be exercised to 
prevent it from losing its fundamental value 
and reputation, by putting it to a use incom- 
patible with its location, while other prop- 
erty must be handled so as to remove a stig- 
ma. 

Under some circumstances it may be ad- 
visable to let the property remain unimproved 
until there is a better demand for it and in 
others improvements may be advisable to ren- 
der it marketable. <A distinction must be 
made, however, between conservation and 
speculation, the latter not being in the vo- 
cabulary of a trustee. In an instance I have 
in mind, a large residence and a servants’ 
lodge were the only improvements on a large 
tract in the heart of a most exclusive resi- 
dence district. The taxes and upkeep were 
prohibitive. It was considered advisable to 
purchase a lot on a side street to gain access 
to the house, to replat the property and sell 
off lots fronting on the main street, thus 
commercializing the unimproved land, ren- 
dering more secluded the residence and ma- 
terially reducing the taxes and upkeep, as 
well as turning part of the land into cash for 
reinvestment. 

Signboard space and sub-dividing are other 
alternatives. While looking for an interested 
purchaser the trustee might with profit de 
cide for what purpose the property is best 
adapted, prepare a list of prospects and en- 
deavor to sell the location. Some enterpris- 
ing owners in our city, in order to sell their 
locality, have formed so-called improvement 
clubs and they systematically search out pros- 
pects, give entertainments for openings of 
new buildings, hold meetings and boost their 
part of the city with the result that they have 
succeeded beyond all expectations in opening 
up this new location with brick buildings, etc. 


Should a Bank or Trust Company Maintain a 
Rental Department? 

The question is often raised, “Should a 
bank or trust company maintain a rental de- 
partment and should it charge the usual com- 
mission for handling property for the institu- 
tion where it is acting as fiduciary?” This 
question raises its correlative—How far 
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should the trustee depend upon the services 
of a real estate agent where no rental de- 
partment is maintained ? 

It is a fundamental rule of trusts that a 
trustee cannot delegate his discretionary 
powers. He may delegate more ministerial 
duties, but not so his judgment, as that is 
the basis of his appointment. A very good 
analogy is that of an executor under a will 
to act without bond. An administrator de 
bonis non or cum testamentum annero does 
not succeed to this immunity and is required 
to furnish a bond. In the selection of agents 
he must use due diligence, as otherwise if a 
loss occurs, say through defaleation, or mis- 
representation as to value of property sold, 
the trustee will be surcharged. As a matter 
of law, the agent is the agent of the trus- 
tee and not of the estate and strictly speaking 
the trustee is personally liable for his com- 
pensation. If the services are deemed proper, 
requisite and necessary, the trustee is entitled 
to reimbursement. It is something like a 
deposit in a bank, if the trustee has exer- 
cised reasonable diligence in making the de- 
posit and makes it in his name as trustee and 
the bank fails, he will not be held liable. 

The trustee’s fee is an inclusive one to 
include proper compensation for services ren- 
dered and responsibility involved. In fixing 
it the costs and expenses, including any 
charge made by a separate department of the 
same company will be taken into considera- 
tion. The trustee cannot charge two distinct 
fees irrespective of each other. 

From our own experience, limiting the op- 
erations of our rental department to property 
management and mostly for the benefit of the 
trust department, we merely regard it as a 
service devartment sutordinate to the trust 
department, preferring to continue its exist- 
ence, although little better than self sus- 
taining, for the purpose of controlling the 
policies with tenants and supervising repairs, 
making a reduction in buying and eliminating 
secret profits. In this way we are able to 
adopt rules for the making of reports and are 
better able to keep in touch with rental af- 
fairs, rates, costs, etec., keep accurate records 
of personal property involved in the various 
properties and give better service. 

While we do not operate a sales depart- 
ment, we use our endeavors to sell privately, 
but in order to create a wider market, we pre- 
pare from time to time a list of properties 
for sale and place it in the hands of the 
most efficient real estate brokers, who, out 
of their inclusive charges maintain their own 


sales force and automobiles and pay their 


own advertising expenses. 


Special Cases of Interest 


There are many instances which arise to’ 


tax the staff of the trust department on ac- 
count of the nature and extent of the services. 
We have had many such cases, including the 
operation of coal mines involving the mining, 
treating and marketing of coal, and financing 
of the project in connection with reorganiza- 
tion; lumber companies involving logging op- 
erations, milling and marketing of the lum- 
ber, in some cases paying off debts and re- 
turning the property to the owners, in other 
keeping the operations alive and 
eventually turning the affairs over to the 
bondholders, and still in others selling off all 
assets in liquidation for creditors; land and 
water companies, involving development of 
Jand, creating market for the same as well 
as of water rights, which includes the forma- 
tion of water and irrigation districts to fur- 
nish outlets for surplus water, building of 
houses and improving land, and planting al- 
falfa and other crops, not only from the 
standpoint of the additional revenue to be 
derived therefrom while retained, but in or- 
der to the more readily appeal to prospective 
settlers. 

Other cases include the operation of hotel 
and office buildings and theatres, in which lat- 
ter cases, in order to maintain interest until 
they may be advantageously leased, or sold, 
we have leased the premises to road shows, 
vaudeville and motion pictures, often having 
to serve as press agent, ticket office checker 
and last, but not least, as censor of pictures. 
Some of these duties are assumed as fiscal 
agent and others as trustee, receiver, ete. 
Obviously many of these cases involve prob- 
lems requiring technical and scientific knowl- 
edge for which the trust company is not 
equipped within its own ranks, but by the 
cooperation of our board of directors who 
represent various lines of endeavor, we have 
been able to hire or borrow the services of 
experts or utilize professional men engaged 
by our bond department, to supervise the 
scientific and technical phases, maintaining 
the direction of the financial and business de- 
tails and discretionary powers in our own 
ranks. In such eases we frequently call 
meetings of our board of directors or spe- 
cially appointed committees to whom plans 
and details are presented and thus utilize the 
services of seasoned and successful men to 
the end that the best results possible may be 
achieved. Each of these operations would 
fill a chapter by its ramifications and inter- 
esting experiences, but in mentioning them I 
merely wish to indicate the method by which 
we handle technical difficulties. 
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TWELVE. YEARS 


of ACHIEVEMENT 


mo] VELVE years ago, in 1913, a fully organized 
ey Trust Department was developed in the 
fe Security Bank. The purpose of the Depart- 
2) ment from its beginning was to develop the 
highest quality of Trust service—letting the matter of 
profitableness develop as local appreciation might grow. 






Following this policy, adhering to this purpose, the 
Trust Department of this Bank now has a current 
“stream” of Trust Assets (excluding trust deed, mort- 
gage and bond-issue trusts and subdivision trusts) in 
excess of $116,000,000 and steadily increasing. 
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With Trust Officers and fully organized Trust De- 
partments in the larger cities surrounding Los Angeles, 
the Security Bank is in position to render Fiduciary 
and Trust Service, in any capacity, in any part of the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan District. 
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H (Hollywood) R. T. SeGner.... Asst. Trust Officer 

H L. B. Howe.... . Asst. Trust Officer (Pasadena) 
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APPROVED RULES AND PRACTICE GOVERNING 
REGISTRATION AND TRANSFER OF SECURITIES 


PRIMARY DUTIES OF TRUST COMPANY AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER 
AGENT 


R. M. 


SIMS 


Vice-President, Mercantile Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal. 





(Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Sims points out that the duties and responsibilities that attach 
to appointment of a trust company as registrar and transfer agent have become of a 
highly technical character, to which the involved inheritance and state tax laws have 
contributed in no small measure. In the following paper, presented at the recent Pacific 
Coast Regional Trust Conference at Seattle, Mr. Sims sets forth procedure and safe- 
guards to circumvent common pitfalls and possible liabilities.) 


NE of the advantages of a corpora- 

tion is that ownership in its prop- 

erty is evidenced by certificates of 
stock that are readily salable by endorse- 
ment and delivery. The purchaser for his 
protection naturally desires to procure the 
transfer of the shares into his own name 
and the company for its information also 
desires that this be done. As a matter of 
necessity, and in many states as a matter 
of law, corporations keep the transfer record 
and stock ledger for the purpose of record- 
ing the transfer of stock. In all instances 
these books must be accurately kept as they 
furnish information to the company for pay- 
ment of dividends, mailing notices, listing 
of stock for stockholders’ meetings and other 
purposes, and for the ascertainment and de- 
termination of the rights of stockholders 
and their interests in the property of the 
company. 

Where the stock is not listed on the stock 
exchange, and in some instances where the 
stock is listed, the corporations transfer 
their stock in their own office. The rules of 
the New York Stock Exchange permit the 
transfer of stock at the company’s office but 
require that the transfer agent or transfer 
clerk shall be appointed by specific authority 
of the board of directors to countersign cer- 
tificates in such capacity and shall be other 
than an officer authorized to sign certificates 
of stock for the corporation. These rules 
further provide that the company cannot 
act as registrar of its own stock and that 
the transfer agent and registrar shall not 
be identical. These rules also provide that 
where securities are listed every corporation 


must maintain a transfer office and a regis- 
try office in the Borough of Manhattan, City 
of New York. This is done to facilitate 
the rapid transfer and delivery of shares 
dealt in on the Exchange and has resulted 
in a vast volume of business for trust com- 
panies in New York and other large Eastern 
cities and the maintenance by these com- 
panies of a special department for the speedy 
and skillful transaction of this business. 
With the exception of a few of the larger 
cities where a stock exchange is maintained 
there is no such demand on the Pacific Coast 
and almost all of the transfer work is done 
in the office of the company even though the 
stock is listed on an Eastern exchange and 
an Eastern transfer agency maintained. 


Trust Companies Provide Speedy and Skillful 
‘Service 


However, as the difficulties of transferring 
stock by reason of the various inheritance 
and state tax laws have increased, and the 
duties of a transfer agent become more tech- 
nical, and are of a special character distinct 
from other corporate functions, there is %p- 
portunity for the trust companies on the 
Coast to become transfer agents by offering 
a speedy and skillful service that meets the 
technical requirements of this work. 

If corporate stock is traded in to any ex- 
tent or if it is used largely as collateral, the 
corporation should have a registrar for its 
stock. In some cities, for instance Detroit 
I am informed, the Clearing House Associa- 
tion has made a rule that stock used as col- 
lateral for loans made by members of the 
Clearing House Association must be regis- 
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tered. The object of such a rule by the Clear- 
ing House Association and stock exchange 
is to guard against the overissue of stocks 
by having a responsible institution check the 
company or its transfer agent. This rule 
was occasioned by a very large overissue 
of stock of New York and New Haven Rail- 
road Company by its president and resulted 
in litigation which is reported in New York 
and New Haven Railroad vs. Schuyler (34 
New York 30). This is an interesting case 
and well worth reading. 


Duties of Registrar 

The purpose of registration of stock cer- 
tificates like that of the certification of bonds 
by a trustee is to avoid an unauthorized 
issue and prevent an overissue. The duties 
of the registrar are generally restricted first 
to the signing as registrar certificates evi- 
dencing a certain amount of original issue of 
stock and second to the signing as registrar 
of certificates of stock against the cancella- 
tion of certificates aggregating the amount 
of stock registered. 

In the first instance the registrar relies 
upon the resolution of the board of directors 
of the company issuing the stock for the 
amount of the original issue. When the au- 
thorization of some public board or official 
is required by law for the issuance of stock 
a certified copy of the order authorizing the 
issue should accompany the resolution of the 
directors of the company. If the stock to 
be registered is listed on a stock exchange 
the requirements of the stock exchange 
should be met both by the company and the 
registrar before any certificates are regis- 
tered. It sometimes happens that the regis- 
trar may have a sufficient resolution from 
the company and full authority from the 
public official and yet lack the approval of 
the stock exchange if the stock be listed. It 
is improper to register stock under such cir- 
cumstances as it would constitute a breach 
of the agreement of the company and the 
registrar with the stock exchange. 

As the stock exchange rules require that 
the registrar be independent of the company 
or its transfer agent it results that there 
is a greater amount of registration than 
transfer work for trust companies and it 
follows that there is more opportunity for 
the development of registration business. 
Registration work is more desirable as the 
duties are simpler and the responsibility 
lighter and more readily limited. It is true 
that the registration fees are somewhat 
smaller, but as this involves less expense it 
pays about as well in the end. 


Investigation and Documents Required 

Whether a trust company acts as trans- 
fer agent or registrar it should make careful 
investigation, or have satisfactory informa- 
tion, as to the character of the corporation 
for which it is to act, both as to the per- 
sonnel of its officers and directors and as to 
its assets and business success, or if it is a 
new enterprise as to whether or not the en- 
terprise is promising and properly financed. 
In both instances certain documents should 
be supplied, to wit: 

Certified copy of articles of incorporation 
and any amendments thereto; 

Certified copy of by-laws and any amend- 
ments thereto; 

Certified copy of the resolution or resolu- 
tions of stockholders or directors authorizing 
the issue; 

Certified copy of order of proper public 
authority authorizing or approving the issue; 

Certified copy of resolution of stockholders 
or directors appointing the transfer agent or 
registrar, as the case may be, and fixing the 
amount of the issue and defining or limit- 
ing the duties or responsibilities of the trans- 
fer agent or registrar; 

Specimen of the stock certificates to be 
used ; 

Specimens of the signatures of officers au- 
thorized to sign the certificates on behalf of 
the corporation ; 

Certified list of stockholders of the cor- 
poration existing at the time of the creation 
of the transfer agency or the appointment of 
the registrar if the corporation is not newly 
organized. 

The corporation ordinarily provides the 
records and stationery required for the 
transfer or registration work or these may 
be procured at the corporation’s expense. 
When the required papers are received the 
trust company is prepared to begin work. 


Procedure and Forms for Registration Work 

The forms used in registration work are 
simple and the records easily kept as the 
registrar is not concerned with addresses 
and is not called upon for dividend or 
stockholders lists. Sample forms will be fur- 
nished gladly to any trust department desir- 
ing them. (See The Modern Trust Company, 
by Kirkbride & Sterrett, page 274.) 

Certificates registered as original issue are 
so entered on the registration records and 
so reported to a coregistrar if any and to 
the company without any offset of canceled 
certificates. 

The registration of certificates against can- 
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cellation of outstanding certificates involves convenient transfer of its stock so as to cre- 
primarily the duty of seeing that the amount ate and maintain its marketability often 
of shares registered is the same as the make it convenient and often necessary to 
amount of shares canceled. There is some have outside agencies for the transfer of 
question as to the duty of the registrar to its shares. This agency is almost invariably 
determine whether or not the certificates A trust company or trust department as it 
eanceled are genuine as to issue and amount best furnishes the security for safekeeping 
and properly endorsed so as to be good de- the unissued shares and the facilities for 
livery. Primarily it is the duty of the trans- the transfer of certificates with the accuracy 
fer agent to determine these facts and the and rapidity that modern business demands. 
registrar should protect itself from such duty As in the case of a registrar the transfer 
or responsibility by having the resolution agent must have full and sufficient authority 
making the appointment restrict its duties for the issuance either 


of original stock or 
and limit its responsibility so that it will be the issuance 


of new certificates against the 
secure in registering new certificates against eancellation of old certificates for a like 
the cancellation of old certificates presented amount of stock. 


——— - - — Ve 


The transfer agent’s re- 


; by the company or the transfer agent with- sponsibilities are greater from the start as 
q out passing on the validity of the transfers. it is furnished with the company’s eertifi- 


Then substantially all it has to do is to see cates fully executed by the company’s au- 
the amount of stock represented by the newly _ thorized officials with the corporate seal af- 
registered certificates is offset by like amount fixed but issued in blank. These certificates 
of stock represented by canceled certificates. must be entered as for safekeeping and kept 

The procedure practically is that the com- secure until requisitioned out for issuance. 
pany or transfer agent sends to the registrar This in itself is a duty which requires 
the new certificates fully made out and exe- care and liability for there is a recent in- 
euted except as to the registrar’s signature stance in New York where it appears that 
together with old certificates of the same an employee of a company abstracted a blank 
aggregate amount eanceled except as to the certificate filled in his name, forged the 
registrar’s signature. The new certificates registrar's signature and pledged the stock. 
are checked as to amount against the old He renewed his note from time to time and 
certificates and are listed in the registra- then disappeared and the bank pledgee sued 
tion record and then presented to the sign- for the stock. After six years of litigation 
ing official who again checks the amount of the company won partly because it had em- 
the new certificates against the old, cancels ployed an outside company to act as regis- 
the registrar’s signature on the old certifi- trar of the stock transferred in its own of- 
eates and signs for the registrar on the new fice. The blank certificates should be safe- 
certificates. Ordinarily when there is no co- guarded with all the care that any safekeep- 
registrar no list reports are made by the ing requires and should be requisitioned only 
registrar, but periodically the amount of to meet the current demands for new shares. 
stock registered and outstanding is checked 
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with the records of the company or transfer Records Maintained by Transfer Agent 
agent. Where there is a co-registrar daily The transfer agent must keep records 


reports are made to and fro and balances showing the name and address of each stock- 
checked from time to time. Where stock is holder and the amount of stock held and the 
listed the exchange ordinarily requires peri- number and denomination of the certificates 
odieal reports as to the amount of stock and all changes in the account from time to 
registered so as to check with its authoriza- time. Periodically the transfer agent must 
tion. furnish list of stockholders with addresses 
for payment of dividends or if also fiscal 
agent must make payment of dividends. List 
The proper transferring of stock is one of stockholders must be furnished also for 
of the most serious duties that a corporation stockholders’ meetings or other corporate 
has to discharge, and the keeping of a cor- purposes. It is usual where there is a large 
rect list of the names and addresses of its amount of transfer work for the agent to 
stockholders is one of the prime essentials keep a stencil list up to date so that lists 
for its operations. Naturally a company de- may be run off rapidly when required. 
sires to keep private its list of stockholders Where there are co-transfer agents the 
and ordinarily prefers to do the transfer ledgers and lists are kept customarily at the 
work itself but the requirements for listing office of the company if it keeps a transfer 
on a stock exchange and providing for the office in its organization otherwise at the 


Prime Essentials in Transfer of Stock 
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office most convenient for the company. 
Forms may be procured from any trust 
company doing this work. (See The Modern 
Trust Company, pages 277-86.) 

The transfer agent acts as the agent of 
its principal, the company, and as such 
must so conduct its operations as to protect 
its principal as well as itself. As representa- 
tive of the company it has a further duty 
to protect the company’s stockholders for 
it is held that where stock is transferable 
on the books of a company the company is 
to a certain extent trustee for its stockhold- 
ers. It is the custodian of the shares and 
must exercise reasonable care and diligence 
to protect its shareholders from unauthor- 
ized transfers and will be liable for any 
negligence or misconduct in giving such pro- 
tection. 

It is the right and duty of a transfer agent 
to use reasonable diligence to ascertain if 
a requested transfer is duly authorized and 
to prevent those transfers that are not. It 
is bound to see that the signatures are gen- 
uine and cannot justify a transfer made on 
a forged signature, or of such that has been 
raised in amount, or of stock that has been 
stolen. Where the certificate is endorsed by 
one other than the person in whose name it 
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is issued the agent must ascertain the au- 
thority of the endorsee and procure proper 
papers to support the endorsement. In most 
instances the transfer presents no difficulty 
if the endorsement corresponds to the name 
on the certificate and is guaranteed by some 
responsible broker or bank or else acknowl- 
edged before a notary. The trouble is caused 
by exceptionable cases such as endorsement 
by agents, corporations, trustees, executors 
and others in a fiduciary capacity. The au- 
thority of agents and trustees is furnished 
generally by a certified copy of the docu- 
ment conferring the authority and of officers 
of a corporation by certified copy of provi- 
sion of its by-laws or resolution of its board 
of directors. In some instances specific 
resolutions referring to the stock to be trans- 
ferred are required. 


Transfer in Name of Decedent 

The transfer of stock in the name of a 
decedent requires the greatest care as the 
transfer must be authorized in the first 
place by the laws of the state where the 
decedent’s estate is administered and must 
be consented to by the tax officials of every 
state that has a chance to collect an in- 
heritance tax. Waivers must be procured 
and furnished from all states that tax the 
decedent’s stock or its transfer. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
discuss the law of the various states or the 
decisions respecting the transfer of stock. 
Any institution undertaking to act as trans- 
fer agent should obtain one or more of the 
various services which furnish the laws and 
regulations of the various states respecting 
transfers that are subject to tax and set 
forth the precautions to be taken and the 
requirements to be met in making transfers 
out of the ordinary and in addition should 
subscribe to the “Stock Transfer Guide and 
Service,” which is the official organ of the 
New York Stock Transfer Association. Fur- 
thermore it is a safe rule to refer to your 
counsel the matter of any transfer that is 
unusual or is not supported by what is 
known to be the proper and necessary papers. 

& & & 

Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwau- 
kee, was elected chairman of the Financial 
Group of the National Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation at a recent business meeting. 

The Houston Land and Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas, reports resources of $6,065,- 
000; deposits, $4,427,000; capital, $1,000,000 ; 
surplus, $300,000, and undivided profits, 
$199,798. 
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TYPE OF INVESTMENTS WHICH SHOULD BE USED FOR 
TRUST FUNDS 


RELATIVE MERITS OF BONDS AND MORTGAGE CONSIDERED FROM 
STANDPOINT OF SECURITY AND YIELD 


D. W. HOLGATE 
Trust Officer, The United States National Bank, Portland, Oregon 





(Epitor’s Note: With the constant increase in volume of estate and trust funds com- 
mitted to the care of banks and trust companies as corporate fiduciaries the problem of 
selecting safe and satisfactory securities for investment calls for greater care and esger- 
cise of discriminating judgment. Demand for broader scope of investment field has be- 
come more pronounced of late and this sentiment is also echoed by fiduciaries in the far 
Western States. The following instructive address on the subject of selection of trust 
investments was one of the best papers presented at the recent Pacific Coast Regional 


Trust Conference at Seattle.) 


N presenting this subject I propose to con- 
fine myself almost entirely to the territory 
covered by this conference and to the 

problems arising in making investments from 
funds held in trusts involving modest sums of 
money, for it is in these trusts, as I view it, 
our greatest difficulties arise. If we can 
solve the question of proper investments for 
such trusts, where the prompt receipt of as 
large an income as can be realized is vital, 
and any depreciation in principal a calamity, 
we shall have no great difficulty (aside from 
the question of taxation) in meeting the 
problem of investment of funds in trusts 
where the income to the beneficiaries is large 
and the temporary failure of income from 
one or more investments, or even a loss in 
principal, is not of such vital concern. 


Ideal Investment for Trust Funds 


The usually accepted elements of an ideal 
investment are: 


ist—Security of principal; 

2nd—Stability of income which ideally 
should be as inviolable as the prin- 
cipal, certain to be paid promptly, at 
regular intervals, and in predeter- 
mined amounts; 

srd—Marketability ; 

4th—Value as collateral; 

5th—Tax exemption ; 

6th—Exemption from care; 

7Tth—Acceptable duration ; 

Sth—Acceptable denomination ; 

9th—Potential appreciation. 


Limited as we are by laws, the terms and 
conditions of the various trust arrangements 
and our desire to avoid liability, we have not 
the latitude of the ordinary investor who at 
his own discretion may take what hazards 
and chances with his funds his financial 
standing and judgment may warrant. The us- 
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ual criticism directed against us is that we 
are too conservative, but as in our capacity 
of executor or administrator we have occa- 
sion to review the personal investments of 
the average business man, we become more 
and more convinced that safety first, last and 
all the time is the best policy with a trustee. 
Practically all of the states have set up a 
fixed standard for the guidance of trustees 
in investing, but these statutes are of lit- 
tle assistance to us in the matter of deter- 
mining the degree of safety expected; on the 
other hand they do hold a threat of liability 
over the trustee. Speaking generally we are 
practically confined, in our investments, to 
certain classes of bonds yielding a rather 
low rate of return and real estate mortgages 
or bonds based upon real estate mortgages 
as security. As to which is the better invest- 
ment, is a time honored question which has 
been debated again and again with no ap- 
parent advantage ever resting with either 
side. It is believed, from the standpoint of 
which we desire to accomplish, the funds of 
such trusts are invested to the best advan- 
tage, under present conditions, when divided 
more or less equally between such bonds and 
mortgages. 


Primary Considerations 

Just what is giving us the greatest concern 
as we are investing these funds? 

We want to be certain that there will be 
no loss in principal. 

Assurance is desired that as each month or 
quarter rolls around the interest necessary 
for beneficiaries’ use will be on hand or posi 
tively forthcoming. 

In the case of trusts wherein we may be 
required to dispose of the investments prior 
to their maturity, we want to be reasonably 
sure there will be a ready market at prac- 
tically the same price as paid. 

We do not wish to be burdened with an 
unreasonable amount of labor and responsi- 
bility in caring for the securities. 

We desire the satisfying knowledge that 
we have secured for the trust the largest re- 
turn that can reasonably be expected. 

We wish to feel assured that such invest- 
ments as we desire are readily available so 
there will be no loss of income through 
failure to keep the funds working. 


Marketability of Bonds and Mortgages 


As to ultimate return of principal there 
appears to be no particular degree of safety 
in the choice of a well selected bond over an 
equally well selected mortgage, or vice versa. 
Statistics tells us nothing of value. One well- 


known authority makes the statement “no one 
conversant with bonds and mortgages will 
deny that American municipal bonds have 
been, for the last 20 years, a safer investment 
than American real estate mortgages,” while 
another claims that as a matter of final ulti- 
mate security, taking into account all pos- 
sible facto. s, the mortgage has the advantage. 

The bonds should be relied upon for the 
assurance of prompt receipt of income, as in 
the case o° the class of bonds we have in 
mind any a®*linquency in interest is out of 
the ordinary and its payment upon the due 
date a mere matter of routine. In the mort- 
gage investment we are dealing almost en- 
tirely with individuals and the prompt pay- 
ment of interest on their part is contingent 
on the vagaries in character and fortune of 
the various mortgagors 

Bonds also have the advantage as to mar- 
ketability, although as a matter of practice 
we find that where we are required to sell 
one or more mortgages out from one trust, 
we usually are in a position to take them over 
in some other trust and at the face amount. 

In the matter of securing an investment 
requiring the minimum labor and responsi- 
bility in its care, the bond again is the more 
desirable. 


The Factor of Income 


With us, in the matter of return of in- 
come, the mortgage has a considerable ad- 
vantage. We are still able to secure satisfac- 
tory mortgages at interest rates of six and 
seven per cent, notwithstanding the keen 
competition that has arisen from the mort- 
gage loan companies, the insurance compa- 
nies, etc., while it is but seldom we are able 
to find a bond, meeting our requirements, that 
will yield up to five per cent. 

There is, however, one field of bond in- 
vestment which has been coming more and 
more into favor with those handling fiduciary 
funds. I refer to the bonds of the public 
service corporations, particularly to those 
dealing in electric light and power and gas. 
The services which these companies render 
are absolutely essential to modern life and 
are being required in increasing volume each 
succeeding year. Due to the wonderful ad- 
vances made in the science of these indus- 
tries, they are constantly perfecting improve- 
ments, which cut down their cost of opera- 
tion and permit them to lower their rates to 
the consumer while earning more money. The 
credit record of these industries is exceed- 
ingly good and I believe we can invest our 
funds without hesitation in the senior se- 
curities of those companies which operate in 
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the more populous, growing and diversified 
sections of our country. In this field we can 
secure from five to five and one-half per cent 
return for our funds and at the same time a 
very high degree of safety. 

So many factors enter into the investing of 
trust funds that it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to outline a general policy. Each trust 
should be studied with great particularity as 
to its terms, a comprehensive knowledge 
should be had as to just what the trustor had 
hoped to accomplish by the trust, and as full 
information as it is possible to obtain se- 
cured as to each beneficiary. Then can be 
determined in a general way the present in 
vestment policy as to that particular trust, 
although each purchase under’ such trust 
should be treated as an individual case. As 
stated above, however, it is felt that to se- 
cure the best results and to meet the re 
quirements of the ordinary trust under pres 
ent conditions, an intelligent diversity be 
tween mortgages and certain classes «i bonds 
suould be made. 


Hazards to Be Avoided in Making 
Investments 


sonds. These hazards are so numerous 
that I shall not attempt to set them out here, 
and also they have been the subject of many 
articles by much more competent writers. 

At present the greater part of the bonds 
which are a legal investment for trust funds 
under the laws of most of the states in this 
conference territory, or in which we would 
usually invest in cases where we are given 
full discretion in investing, are selling at 
such a price, especially those which are tax 
exempt, that it would appear any drastic cut 
in the national income tax rates might seri- 
ously affect the market as to such bonds. It 
is well to have this in mind when investing 
as We are well aware of the taxation policy 
of the present administration. A different 
view of this situation, however, is held by 
some authorities, and their opinion is well 
expressed in editorials appearing in the June 
20th and July 4th issues of “The Bond Buy- 
er.”’ 

Mortgages. As with the bonds, the haz- 
ards to be encountered in the making of mort- 
gage loans are well charted and the charts 
are available to all who will read them, but 
it is felt that mortgages have a very definite 
purpose in the scheme of trust investments, 
and if they are to accomplish such purpose, 
certain practices should be always observed: 

Avoid making loans on buildings con- 
structed for special purposes. 

Be very careful in keeping your residence 


loans restricted to those of not too preten- 
tious a character. Regardless of the amount 
loaned, the “mansion” is apt to be a white 
elephant, 

Do not loan outside your own immediate 
territory. 

Confine your loans, if possible, to the actual 
home owners, instead of making the original 
loan to builders and letting subsequent pur- 
chasers assume. 

Know your district, observe the changes 
taking place from time to time, and spend 
some thought in trying to forecast its future. 

Investigate your mortgagors. For this rea- 
son it is believed to be the better practice to 
make loans ourselves than to purchase the 
mortgages. 

Keep your percentage of loan as against ap- 
praised value consistently low. 

The type and age of the dwelling should be 
carefully considered. Beware of the freak 
in architecture as well as in location. Always 
remember you may have the house to sell or 
rent. 

Train your mortgagors to meet their inter- 
est payments promptly. Notify them in ad- 
vance and promptly follow up all delinquen- 
cies. 

Do not be too precipitate in foreclosing. 
Many an embarrassment is avoided and loss 
prevented by persuading the delinquent mort- 
gagor to sell and assisting him in finding a 
purchaser. 


Protection for Beneficiaries 

As stated at the beginning, it would seem 
that our most serious problem in investing 
will arise from the funds of trusts wherein 
the income, at the best, will no more than 
provide for the reasonable necessities of the 
beneficiaries. As our business develops, be- 
comes better known and of more popular use, 
trusts of this character will become more nu- 
merous. Consider such a trust wherein the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries may be in the de- 
pendent class, such as children, the aged or 
infirm. There must be no failure of income 
and no loss of principal. On the other hand, 
we are not doing our full duty or justifying 
our existence by playing safe and purchas- 
ing some apparently perfectly secure invest- 
ments with a low yield, when we have the 
power, as we usualiy have, and the facilities 
to secure investment information, as we 
should have, to secure investments yielding 
a quarter, a half or one per cent more for the 
use of the beneficiaries. 


Reserve Against Loss or Depreciation 
Now after having used our best efforts 
and thought in investing such funds, should 
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there occur a failure of income or a loss of 
principal, what are we going to do? Are we 
going to tell such beneficiaries that we have 
done the best we could for them; that we 
are under no liability and that they will have 
to get along the best they can, or are we 
going to advance the income and make up a 
portion or all of the principal loss? In some 
of such cases it is probable we shall feel 
called upon to extend help. Should such 
practice become general, however, the courts 
and the public would gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity to declare it a general custom and we 
would find ourselves in the position of being 
guarantors of our trust investments. Where 
the earnings of the various trust institutions 
justify it, would it or would it not be a good 
policy to set up a reserve to be used in caring 
for such cases as those cited above? 
Regardless of our desire to avoid any un- 
necessary liability, it is believed that each 
trust prospect is entitled to a full explana- 
tion of the usual powers and duties given to 
and assumed by the corporate trustee and as 
to just how his beneficiaries may be affected 
by a policy of giving the trustee full discre- 
tion in investing on the one hand, or re- 
stricting it to the legal or a certain stipulated 
line on the other, and in a great majority of 
the cases, we find that they will insist upon 


the trustee assuming the responsibility of a 
full discretion. 

In a number of states the trust companies 
are endeavoring to have the laws relating to 
legal investments for trustees amended, and 
their scope enlarged, and it would seem that 
this is a move in the right direction. 


Considering Public Utility Bonds 

There is a growing tendency to broaden 
these lists to include more and more the 
bonds of public utility companies. The serv- 
ices which these companies render—electric 
light, power, gas, telephone, water—are ab- 
solutely essential to modern life. Their earn- 
ings show little tendency to fluctuate or de- 
cline in periods of depression. We have to 
be pretty hard up before we order out the 
telephone or cut off the electric light. A 
study of the earnings record of almost any 
power company shows a steady increase in 
gross and nearly every year in net. 

The far-sighted policy of the public service 
companies in educating the public to a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward their business, 
through their campaigns of publicity and 
through the untold influence of their cus- 
tomer-ownership plan has undoubtedly pre- 
cluded the possibility of their getting into the 
plight the railroads brought upon themselves 
through their former “public-be-damned” at- 
titude. Nor does there seem to be anything 
on the horizon likely to cut into their earn- 
ings as the automobile and truck have done 
to the railroads. By the corporations adopt- 
ing a policy of taking their customers into 
partnership on the one side and the states 
regulating the amount of capital and bond 
issues and the rates on the other industry 
and the public are equally well protected. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we can im- 
prove the income return from our bond in- 
vestments by the judicious selection of the 
obligations of the stronger utility companies. 
In this selection I would confine myself to the 
companies operating in thickly populated and 
growing sections of the country, and where 
there is as wide a diversity of industry as 
possible. This latter factor is especially im- 
portant in the selection of electric light and 
power securities. The steadily growing use 
of electric power in the industries is the most 
important factor in the amazing growth of 
the earnings of power companies in recent 
years. Electricity is consumed as manufac- 
tured. It cannot be stored. A power com- 
pany’s greatest operating cost is the interest 
on its plant investment. The more hours a 
day this plant can be made to produce, the 
greater the net earnings. 
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Rand MSNally & Company 
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banking by furnishing through their 
Bank Publications trustworthy and 
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accurate information. And year by 
year this information has kept pace 
with the growth of American banks, 
meeting at all times the demands 
created by their marvelous growth. 

This Rand M£Nally service is, 
withal, reasonable in cost. The bank 
that avails itself of it may not only 


increase its usefulness to patrons and 
community, but heighten the high 
regard and confidence in which the 
modern banking institution is held. 

Rand M£Nally banking publica- 
tions embrace Rand M‘Nally Bank- 
ers’ Directory — Blue Book; The 
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merical System of the A. B. A.; 
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2. Responsible charge or oversight, often implying con- 
cern for safety and prosperity; guardianship; as, the 
watchman has the care of the building. 3. Watchful 
regard and attention, with a view to safety or protection 
or to the result or effect; solicitous caution; heed; watch- 
fulness; as, take care or you will fall! 


Careful with the care that shunsalapse Of faith and duty. 
E. B. BrownineG Casa Guidi Windows pt. 1, st. 13. 


Detroit Trust Company service 
as executor and trustee is careful. 


DETROIT TRUST 
(CCOMPANY 


Opposite Post Office Detroit, Michigan 
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THE TRUSTEE’S DUTIES AND LIABILITIES UNDER 
CORPORATE BOND ISSUES AFTER THE BONDS HAVE 
BEEN CERTIFIED AND DELIVERED 


EXIGENCIES TO GUARD AGAINST DURING LIFE OF ISSUE AND IN 
CASE OF DEFAULT 


A. L. GRUTZE 
Secretary and Trust Officer, Title and Trust Company, Portland, Oregon 





(Epiror’s Note: Recent court decisions have given emphasis to the fact that the 
trust company as trustee under bond issues is not merely a passive agent between the 
maker of the bonds and bondholders but assumes liabilities in attaching signature to trust 
leeds that call for vigilance in the performance of rarious duties. In the following paper, 
presented at the recent Pacific Coast Regional Trust Conference at Seattle, Mr. Grutze 
points out some of the re sponsibilities and duties, the non-per formance of which involves 
liabilities for the trustees, and likeirise indicates proce dure and safequards that have 
been justified by experience. ) 


HE duties and liabilities of a trustee menting my company adopted a very simple 
under a corporate bond issue after Coupon cash ledger sheet baaen nee 
having been certified and delivered are that each coupon represented its face amount 

somewhat numerous under some trust deeds im cash and all coupons on an issue had to 
and under others they are merely routine un 
less there should be a default. It would be 
imypossible to cover the subject as applied 
to the different character of bonds as bonds 
are now issued to finance nearly every char 
acter of business that has fixed assets. There 
are, however, certain duties that apply in 
practically all bond issues and it must be 
borne in mind that the non-performance of 
duties creates liabilities, 

The collection of interest and payment cf 
coupons is about the first duty for the trus 
tee to perform, but this work has been so 
systematized that little need be said. Al- 
though it is not usual in a trust deed to re- 
quire the trustee to notify the maker of the 
bonds of payments due, it is the best prac- 
tice to do so. Care must be exercised in ob- 
taining the proper ownership certificates 
where bonds contain a tax free covenant 
clause or are owned by non-resident aliens. 
It is also preferable that the trustee file the 
ownership certificates with the Federal In- 
ternal Revenue Department and make the 
usual reports required as it is better fitted 
to handle this routine. This is, however, a 
matter that should be settled between the 
trustee and the maker of the bonds before 
or at the time the trust is accepted. 
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be accounted for on this sheet either by can- 
cellation or cash on hand and we consider it 
the trustee’s duty to insist upon either the 
cash being paid or coupons surrendered to 
the full amount outstanding on any matu- 
rity. In other words we do not consider the 
trustee has any right to accept cash for part 
of the amount of coupons on outstanding 
bonds on the understanding that there are 
bonds placed as collateral for loans on which 
interest is being paid and that the holder 
has no right to cash the coupons. If the 
obligor on the note should default the payee 
will demand payment of overdue coupons no 
matter what the understanding might be. 

The collection of the principal and pay- 
ment to the bondholders is handled in the 
Same manner as the coupons excepting there 
are no certificates to file. Proper record 
should be made on the bond record sheet of 
all cancellations and the disposition of can- 
celed bonds. 


The trustee should transmit the canceled 
coupons and bonds to the obligor monthly or 
such other convenient time accompanied by 
a statement showing the amount of funds 
remaining in its hands on each maturity. 
In the event of any error it will immediately 
be detected as this transmittal and _ state- 
ment must necessarily check with the cash 
ledger. 


Covenants to Be Complied With 


In the payment of principal it is the trus- 
tee’s duty to check particularly on registra- 
tions and make redemption on such bonds by 
check payable to the registered owner only, 
no matter who presents the bond. If re- 
demption is made before maturity notice 
should immediately be sent to the registered 
owners as they are not relying on published 
notice of such redemption. Where coupons 
from called bonds are presented for pay- 
ment unaccompanied by the bonds the trus- 
tee should immediately notify the holder 
that call has been made. 

The requirements of the trust indenture 
as to the carrying of insurance on the secu- 
rity, filing of audits and other like covenants 
are not to be overlooked as only incidentals. 
It is the trustee’s duty to see that all such 
covenants on the part of the maker are com- 
plied with and that insurance is not al 
lowed to lapse or audits not made by com- 
petent accountants because of the expense. 
If the maker cannot stand the expense neces- 
sarily incurred in complying with the terms 
of the trust deed it should be a warning to 
the trustee that there is something wrorg 


either with the business of the maker or its 
management. It is impossible for each in 
dividual bondholder to advise himself as to 
whether such requirements are complied witn 
and he looks to the trustee entirely for this 
protection. 

Upon deposit with the trustee of tne 
amount required to retire all principal and 
accrued interest with a premium if required 
there only remains the execution and deliv- 
ery of a satisfaction of the trust indenture, 
or reconveyance of the security. Particular 
eare should be exercised in checking on cou- 
pons and bonds before delivering the satis- 
faction instrument as the trustee is respon- 
sible to the bondholders for the payment of 
every interest coupon to maturity or the call 
date as well as the principal of all bonds 
outstanding. 

In trust deeds where provision is made for 
the certification of additional bonds to cover 
the cost of additions or betterments to the 
mortgaged property, it is the duty of the 
trustee to satisfy itself that all the require- 
ments of the trust deed are complied with 
and that the funds derived from the addi- 
tional bonds are properly expended. The 
purchasers of the bonds have the right to 
rely upon the trustee to assure itself that 
it, as well as the holders of the bonds 41l- 
ready issued, are protected to the extent 
set out in the trust deed 


Release of Part of Mortgaged Security 


The same condition exists as to releasing 
a part of the mortgaged security. The trus 
tee should have appraisements made by inde- 
pendent appraisers of the part of the seca- 
rity to be released if there is any question 
as to the value of the property. Practically 
all trust deeds allowing a partial release of 
security contain provision that the trustee 
shall or may rely solely upon the certificate 
of the obligor signed by its proper officers 
accompanied by an appraisal and that the 
trustee is exonerated from any liability on 
acting on such a certificate but the usual 
trust deed also authorizes the trustee to sat- 
isfy itself through its own experts or agents 
selected by it and all at the expense of the 
obligor. Under these conditions there is no 
doubt but what it is the duty of the trustee 
to take advantage of all precautions possible 
and which good judgment dictates to protect 
the bondholders, as once a part of the secu- 
rity is released it cannot be brought back 
under the lien of the trust deed. The same 
applies as to substitution of securities. 
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Procedure in Case of Default 


Upon default under a trust deed it is the 
trustee’s duty to notify all bondholders of 
the default as coupons or bonds are pre- 
sented for payment and at the same time 
make a record of the names and addresses 
of all bondholders as obtained. If the bonds 
were originally underwritten or marketed 
through a bond house or syndicate, the bon1 
house or the originating member of the 
syndicate should also be notified as they 
have no doubt made a study of the security 
before the bonds were sold and considered 
the possibilities of realization in just such 
an event. The trustee should also make a 
close study of the security and its options 
of procedure to realize on the property for 
the benefit of the bondholders first and the 
obligor as well. Steps should be taken to 
have a meeting called of all the bondholders 
that they may organize for their common 
protection and appoint a committee author- 
ized to protect their interests, which com- 
mittee should be clothed with proper author- 
ity to act as adviser to the trustee for as 
large a number of bondholders as possible. 

Immediately that a declaration of default 
becomes effective it is the trustee’s duty to 
promptly marshal the assets composing 
the security for the issue and conserve them 
to the utmost. The management of these 
assets during the period prior to realization 
thereon is generally guided by the terms of 
the trust indenture or by a receiver appointed 
through the courts. The trustee’s duties 
have become entirely changed at this point 
and from an agent with duties more or less 
routine it has become an agent with possibly 
the entire active management of the secu- 
rity resting on its shoulders. Neglect on 
its part may incur a heavy loss to the bond 
holders as well as a heavy liability against 
itself. 


Trustee’s Duties Under Default 

The trustee’s duties under a default re- 
juire it to act in a dual capacity and very 
frequently in a triple capacity, especially so 
in the case of a public utility: 

First: For the protection of the bondhold 
ers: It is the trustee’s duty to realize the 
utmost for the bondholders and negligence 
in this duty can create a heavy liability. 

Second: For the protection of the obligor 
or maker: Payment of the bonds under a 
foreclosure does not necessarily relieve the 
trustee from all its duties or liabilities. It 
is the trustees’ duty to also realize as much 
as possible for the maker as the maker is 


entitled to any residue after the claims of 
bondholders are satisfied. 

Third: For the public, especially in pub- 
lic utility issues and frequently this comes 
first as the maintenance of the good will and 
protection of the public is quite essential to 
the ultimate realization for the bondholders 
and the obligor. 


Legal counsel absolutely independent vf 
the obligor and the bondholders should be 
retained by the trustee, but this does not 
preclude the trustee from working with the 
legal counsel of the obligor and the counsel 
for the bondholders and in fact it is its duty 
to do so but it is also its duty to direct all 
its actions strictly in conformity with the 
terms and directions set forth in the trust 
deed and not to deviate from those terms 
and directions. The moment it does deviate 
from directions contained in the trust deed 
the trustee lays itself liable for any loss 
that might be suffered. 

The trustee should also conduct its ac- 
tions throughout as an impartial arbitrator- 
to the end that confidence in its management 
will be instilled in all parties and broad pow- 
ers of direction and management be granted 
to it that it may be unhampered in realizing 
the most possible for all concerned. Some of 
us have come in contact with cases where 
the trustee has not so conducted its actions 
which have resulted in litigation with losses 
and extra expenses and costs to the obligor 
and the bondholders. 


Permissive and Mandatory Duties 


The duties of a trustee are divided into 
two classes, permissive and mandatory. The 
permissive duties are such as provisions in 
the trust deed that the trustee may do cer 
tain things such as have the security or parts 
thereof covered by insurance and pay the 
premiums thereon as well as taxes, munici 
pal improvement liens and other charges pro 
tecting itself by adding such advances to the 
lien of the bonds issued under the trust 
deed. 

The mandatory duties are those things 
that the trustee shall do or refrain from 
doing under the trust deed such as disburs 
ing the proceeds of insurance received from 
a fire loss or the manner in which bonds 
shall be redeemed. Unless the provisions 
covering mandatory duties are strictly fol 
lowed liabilities against the trustee are in- 
curred. When a trustee accepts its office un- 
der a trust indenture it takes the office with 
its duties set out in detail and it must ex- 
pect to perform those duties. If it does not 
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Columbia Trust Company 


SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 


A trust company organized and operated 
for the upbuilding of this inter-mountain 
country, doing a commercial business as 
well as performing all the duties of a 
modern trust company. 
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expect to perform those duties it should not 
accept the appointment. If it does not per- 
form those duties it will immediately create 
liabilities, and a court of equity will compel 
the trustee to take such steps as the safety 
of the bondholders requires. 

It is true that most trust deeds exonerat 
the trustee from nearly all liabilities, but 
provide that it shall have a lien paramount 
to the lien of the bondholders, for all its fees 
and expenses as well as compensation for 
its agents and attorneys and their expenses 
also. I would call to your attention a state 
ment in the case of Miles vs. Vivian (79 
Federal—C.C.A.-848). 

“Among the implied duties of a mortgage 
trustee, one of the most imperative is to use 
requisite diligence to protect the security he 
has taken for the bondholders. Being the 
grantee in the trust deed, this duty of vigi 
lance requires him to exercise the care which 
a prudent grantee would deem to be neces- 
sary for his own protection; and in this 
behalf we do not doubt that he should see 
to it that the trust deed is duly recorded, so 
that no liens of a subsequent date will at- 
tach and obtain priority over the mortgage 
lien. He is chargeable with any loss result- 
ing from his neglect to record the trust deed.” 

Cooper vs. Day (L. Rich. Eq. 26; Coghbill 
vs. Boyd (77 Va. 450.) 


When Trustee Encounters Liabilities 


This same principle is involved in a fairl) 
recent case in New York where the trustee 
neglected to file or refile a chattel mortgage 
with the result that the unsecured creditors 
of the defaulting obligor participated in the 
assets covered by the mortgage. The re- 
organization of the obligor and the draught- 
ing of the trust indenture was done under 
the supervision of the trustee and the usual 
exoneration clause as to the recording or 
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filing of the indenture was included. The 


eourt said: 

“Having taken fees annually to see that 
the rights of bondholders were protected it 
cannot by exemption clauses emasculate its 
agreement to look out for the bondholders 
to whom it stood in a double trust relation, 
first of having created a situation through 
its negligence, and second, having ratified 
and affirmed it without effort to correct its 
errors. There was an implied duty, it seems 
to me, upon the defendant as trustee to see 
to it that the security of the bondholders 
should not be in any wise diminished or 
destroyed by an act of omission or commis- 
sion on its part. The acceptance of the 
trust by the defendant carried with it all 
the duties of a trustee, and this obligated 
it to refile the mortgage from year to year. 
1 he bondholders were secure d cre ditors and 
had a right to rely upon the certificate of 
the defendant, a well-known and organizcd 
company dealing in matters of this kind. It 
was this certificate that was the inducing 
reason for the taking of the bonds by the 
various bondholders, and this certificate in 
a measure fired the price paid for the bonds. 
The facts here indicated a good cause of 
action for the omission and neglect of the 
defendant to perform the duties as trustee 
for the benefit of the bondholders. If indi- 
vidual bondholders could have refiled the 
mortgage then it might be said that this 
omission was the cause of the loss, but the 
trustee’s agreement did not relieve it from 
that duty. To hold otherwise would be to 
practically nullify any agreement with a 
trustee and leave bondholders unprotected.” 

I understand this decision is being ap- 
pealed to a higher court, but to me it is a 
warning to trust companies that they have 
duties to perform as soon as they attach 
their signatures tu trust deeds and non-per 
formance will create liabilities. The trust 
companies through their advertising to the 
public at large create confidence in the trust 
companies and their responsibility, and it is 
only natural that responsibilities also bring 
liabilities which the trust companies must 
also assume. 

Many authorities have in the past consid- 
ered the trustee under bond issues as a 
passive agent between the maker of the bonds 
and the bondholders, but the trustee must 
not overlook that it has duties that must 
be performed and negligence in performance 
will not be overlooked in a court, no matter 
how many exoneration clauses are contained 
in the trust indenture under which it is acting. 
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A CYCLE IN PROGRESS 


OMMUNICATION in Stephen Girard’s 
time was hampered by the most formidable 
obstacles. A merchant writing to a correspond- 
ent in Europe found it necessary to make six 
copies of every letter and send each of them by 
the captain or supercargo of a different ship. 


Accustomed to the marvelous facilities which 
modern inventive genius has put within our 
reach, such conditions seem strangely remote 
and unreal today. Nowhere is the advance of 
a century in methods of communication more 
effectively illustrated than in the certainty and 
dispatch with which this modern bank serves 
its numerous correspondents, scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the Nation. 





THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 
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ESOURCES of the Buffalo 
Trust Company have in- 
creased from $20,000,000 
to more than $60,000,000 
in the last four years. 



















The Buffalo Trust Company now 
is one of the nation’s larger banks. 





BUFFALO 
TRUST COMPANY 
Named for the City it Serves 


Resources more than $60,000,000 





OLDEST TRUST COMPANY 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK 
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HOW REAL ESTATE SUBDIVISION TRUSTS ARE CREATED 
AND CONDUCTED 


A RELATIVELY NEW AND VALUABLE PHASE OF TRUST COMPANY 
SERVICE 


B. L. SMITH 
Trust Officer, California Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 








(Eprtor’s Nore: Trusteeship implies protection and safeguarding of property rights 
and vested interests. These qualities are essential features embodied in the creation of 
so-called Real Estate Subdivision Trusts, which signify a new development in corporate 
trusteeship. Such trusts have been developed most activeiy and have been thoroughly 
standardized in some of the more progressive Pacific Coast localities, notably by trust 
companies in Los Angeles. The importance of providing the protection which is afforded 
through the creation of Subdivision Trusts derives special emphasis in view of the rapid 
development of acreage into city lots witnessed in numerous cities throughout the coun- 
try. The following instructive paper on the subject was read at the recent Regional 


Trust Company Conference in Seattle.) 


HE division of acreage into city lots, 

the installation of public utilities and 

improvements, and the sale of such 
lots to individuals who desire to erect homes 
thereon, is a business which is essential to 
the growth and expansion of a city. The 
word “subdivision,” as used in connection 
with real estate, is the term which collec- 
tively designates the lots into which a par- 
cel of real estate has been divided. 

The suggestion that the connection of 
trust companies with the subdivision busi- 
ness be discussed by a Los Angeles delegate 
was doubtless made in recognition of the 
extent of the subdivision business in South- 
ern California and the fact that such busi- 
ness and the relation of trust companies 
thereto is possibly better standardized there 
than elsewhere in the West. 

Some figures showing the extent of this 
business in Los Angeles may be of interest. 
During the 3-year period from January 1, 
1922 to December 31, 1924, within an ap- 
proximate radius of 10 miles from the cen- 
ter of the city of Los Angeles, an area of 
over 38,000 acres was subdivided into 2,032 
new subdivisions containing 188,990 lots. 
These figures are furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Service of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


How Subdivision Trusts Are Created 


[ assume that you are all somewhat fa- 
miliar with the real estate subdivision busi- 
ness. A person owning acreage that is suit- 


able for subdivision enters into an agree- 
ment with a real estate agent relative to the 
subdivision and sale thereof. The agent is 
naturally anxious to have title to the land 
so vested that there will be no difficulty oc 
delay in securing deeds and guarantees of 
title when lots have been paid for. Both the 
owner and the agent desire some assurance 
that all moneys arising from the sales of 
lots will be properly accounted for and ex- 
pended or divided according to their agree- 
ment. It may well be the case that neither 
the agent nor the owner is willing to place 
implicit confidence in the other, and lot pur- 
chasers may not wish to rely entirely upon 
the integrity of either the agent or the owner, 
particularly if extensive improvements are 
promised as an essential part of the deal. 

Thus a problem is presented which is 
quickly, easily and logically solved through 
the use of a corporate trustee, a corporation 
whose chief function is to be entrusted with 
the management of the affairs of others. In 
this type of trust the trustee is the disin- 
terested third party representing and pro- 
tecting the varied and conflicting interests 
involved in the real estate subdivision. The 
owner conveys title to his land to the trust 
company by a deed absolute in form, and the 
agreement between the owner and the agent 
covering the operation and sale of the sub- 
division and the disbursement of money re- 
ceived by the trustee is embodied in a Decla- 
ration of Trust approved by them and exe- 
cuted by the trust company as trustee. 
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Valuable Services Rendered by Trust 
Company 

The value of the services of the trust com- 
pany increases as the transaction becomes 
more complicated by reason of additional 
conflicting interests requiring protection, as 
is the case when the acreage to be subdivided 
is subject to one or more encumbrances of 
record. The holders of such encumbrances 
should release their record liens in order 
to vest clear record title in the trustee. They 
then become parties to the trust and are 
protected under the declaration, both by dis- 
tribution to them of fixed percentages of all 
money received and by appropriate provi- 
sions in the declaration for foreclosure in 
the event of default in payment of the re- 
spective obligations in their favor. 

Sometimes the agent who is to sell the 
property when subdivided agrees to buy the 
acreage at a fixed price which is payable 
either upon definite terms or only from a 
percentage of the money received from sales. 
The former owner of the land then becomes 
a lien holder, whose rights are secured un- 
der the declaration of trust. His priority is 
determined by the title which he held, that 
is to say, if his title was encumbered the 
rights of the holders of such encumbrances 
are secured under the declaration prior to 
his right to payment of the purchase price 
of the acreage. 

In such transaction the agent may not 
have the capital required for the initial pay- 
ment upon the acreage or to guarantee pay- 
ment for improvements which are to be in- 
stalled. However, he secures investors who 
advance the necessary cash and become par- 
ties to the trust. Usually such beneficiaries 
participate only in the proceeds of sales af- 
ter commissions, improvements, liens, pur- 
chase price and all expenses have been paid. 

The foregoing methods are typical and I 
believe cover practically the entire field of 
subdivision trusts as we know this type of 
trust in Los Angeles. 


Investigating Financial Integrity and 
Responsibility 

When the proposal is first made to place 
a prospective subdivision in trust, the cor- 
porate trustee which is selected should in- 
vestigate the financial integrity and standing 
of the parties who desire to deal with it. 
The trustee will become identified with the 
subdivision and, to a certain extent, the 
public will regard the trustee as representing 
the enterprise. The parties interested in the 
trust will establish such a close business 
relationship with the trustee in the improve- 
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ment and sale of the subdivision that their 
financial integrity and standing should be 
entirely satisfactory to the trustee. 

sefore giving a commitment to act as trus 
tee for a real estate subdivision, the trust 
company should consider the merit of the 
enterprise. A subdivision which does not 
have reasonable merit from the standpoint 
of value, location, and suitability to the 
particular manner in which it is subdivided 
has a very good chance of being a failure 
with which a corporate trustee would do 
well to have no connection. 

Careful consideration should then be given 
to the improvements which are necessarily 
incident to the subdivision. The trust agree- 
ment should provide what improvements are 
to be installed and should fix a definite time 
within which the improvement work is to be 
completed. The trustee should be certain 
that lot purchasers are correctly advised as 
to such time within which improvements are 
to be completed. 


Provisions in Trust Agreement 

The trust agreement should contain an en- 
tirely satisfactory and adequate provision for 
the installation and completion of improve- 
ments within the time represented, and for 
the payment of all improvement expense. 
Some latitude is allowed in determining what 
constitutes a satisfactory guarantee that 
improvements will be paid for. Of course 
an advance payment to the trustee of the 
“ash which will be required is the most ac- 
ceptable arrangement that can be made. The 
deposit of salable securities with the trus- 
tee should be entirely satisfactory. In a 
large subdivision sufficient cash to improve 
only a small portion of the whole acreage 
may be deposited with the trustee upon crea- 
tion of the trust and sales confined to such 
portion until such sales produce cash to im- 
prove the next unit to be placed on the mar- 
ket. In this manner adequate provision may 
be made for improving the entire acreage by 
the deposit of only a comparatively small 
amount of money. 

A surety bond, issued by a reputable surety 
company doing a national business, may be 
adequate protection with reference to im- 
provements, but is not always found entire- 
ly satisfactory in operation. 

An individual or a corporation engaged in 
the contracting business may agree to do 
the improvement work upon a _ subdivision 
and accept in payment either a percentage of 
the net proceeds of the enterprise or a defi- 
nite sum which is payable only when avail- 
able from the proceeds from sales. The suc- 
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cess of this method of procedure depends 
largely upon the responsibility of the con- 
tractor. If he is thoroughly reliable and his 
contract satisfactorily guarantees the com- 
pletion of the improvement work, and if all 
steps are taken which are necessary to pro- 
tect the land from any possible claims or 
liens, this method will probably operate sat- 
isfactorily. 

A commitment by the trustee, through its 
banking department, to loan to the trust the 
amount required for improvements or to sat- 
isfy any unpaid improvement bills will as- 
sure completion of, and payment for, the 
work. If the trustee makes a loan to the 
trust to pay for improvements or to pay off 
record encumbrances against the acreage, it 
becomes a lien holder with rights as such 
secured by the declaration of trust. Ordi- 
narily the trustee might be criticised for 
acting in this dual capacity, but it is to the 
credit of the trust companies that their in- 
tegrity and reputation for fair dealing is 
such that this method of operation is prac- 
tically never questioned. 


Primary Legal Obligations of Trust 

The primary legal obligation which the 
trustee assumes to contract purchasers in the 
operation of a real estate subdivision trust 
is to furnish a deed and clear title upon 
payment in full of the contract price. To 
protect itself as to this obligation, the trus- 
tee insists that title be vested in it, subject 
to no underlying mortgages, trust deeds, or 
other liens prior to interests of contract 
holders. And any foreclosure which may be 
provided for in the declaration of trust must 
specifically except lots which the trustee has 
deeded or upon which it has executed con- 
tracts of sale. Under no _ circumstances 
should the trustee be required to part with 
title to a lot which it has sold on contract 
other than to convey same to the contract 
purchaser upon receipt of the sale price. 

A map of the land being subdivided, show- 
ing such land divided into the lots which 
are to be offered for sale, should be executed, 
approved in the manner provided by law 
and duly recorded before the trustee exe- 
cutes any deeds or contracts. Some subdi- 
visions and re-subdivisions have been sold 
without recording a new map, but this 
method of operation is not satisfactory. 

When the subdivision business is very ac- 
tive, considerable time is required to se- 
cure the necessary approval of a subdivision 
map and record it, and the agent frequently 
insists on accepting reservations of lots be- 
fore recordation of the map. It appears es- 


sential that any form of reservation receipt 
used for this purpose should be submitted to 
the trustee for its approval. 


Form of Contract and Deed 


The form of contract and the form of deed 
to be executed by the trustee must always 
conform to the provisions of the trust or be 
approved in the manner therein provided. 
In the preparation of such forms the trustee 
may assist all parties concerned by giving 
them the benefit of its experience as to the 
reasonableness of proposed restrictions and 
the legality of the method by which such 
restrictions are to be placed on the lots in 
the subdivision. 

The trustee should receive and disburse 
all moneys paid by lot purchasers and its 
books will be permanent records for the 
benefit of all parties to the trust. Such 
records will be of assistance particularly in 
connection with proper income tax returns 
by the parties to the trust. 

The status of income tax returns on sub- 
division trusts is not as clearly determined 
at present as could be desired. The Treas- 
ury Department has decided that certain 
trusts which were submitted to it as being 
typical of subdivision trusts as operated in 
Los Angeles are not taxable to the trustee, 
but has not rendered a definite decision as 
to the form of fiduciary return which the 
trustee is required to file for a real estate 
subdivision trust. 


Accounting in Connection with Subdivision 
Trusts 

The operation of a real estate subdivision 
trust is so different from any other type of 
trust that it is not feasible to handle sub- 
divisions in any of the regularly established 
departments of a trust company, although 
such departments must absorb some of the 
subdivision trust work unless it is of suffi- 
cient volume to justify keeping it entirely 
separated. For instance, payments on real 
estate contracts go through the same gen- 
eral channels, as to receipt and deposit to 
the trustee’s credit in the banking depart- 
ment, as other money received by the trus- 
tee. The bookkeeping department keeps the 
record of money handled in subdivision 
trusts and renders statements accounting for 
such money. 

Proper accounting in connection with sub- 
division trusts is a substantial problem which 
must be solved to successfully handle this 
class of business. Usually no two sub- 
divisions present exactly the same. prob- 
lem; but if due consideration is given to 
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the accounting when the declaration of trust 
is being prepared, much may be accom- 
plished toward securing uniformity in the 
accounting of various real estate subdivision 
trusts which will simplify the operation by 
the trustee of all such trusts which it is 
handling. 

The real estate tax department usually 
takes charge of the payment of taxes on the 
various subdivisions, and the income tax 
department prepares income tax reports for 
the subdivision trusts. 


Establishment of Special Subdivision 
Department 


However, the detail of the operation of 
subdivision trusts which differs from the 
ordinary work of a trust company, is usu- 
ally taken care of in a separate department 
designated as the subdivision department. 
Herein the trustee’s record is kept for each 
trust, of the lots in each tract, the form of 
contract and the form of deed to be used in 
conveying each of such lots, the person or 
persons who are empowered under the dec- 
laration of trust to instruct the trustee to 
execute contracts and deeds, the minimum 
prices at which lots may be sold, the terms 
and conditions upon which the lots may be 
sold on contract, and of each deed and con- 
tract executed by the trustee, and each «s- 
signment executed by a contract purchaser 
of which the trustee receives notice. 

The trustee should consent only to such 
assignments as are in due form and duly 
executed. 

This department prepares and delivers all 
deeds and contracts, and whenever a lot has 
been fully paid for, not only attends to the 
delivery of a proper deed but also to the pro- 
curing and delivery of a guarantee of title. 
Regardless of the precautions which must be 
taken to prevent the execution of duplicate 
contracts or duplicate deeds on the same 
lot, or the use of any form of contract or 
deed which does not comply with the terms 
of the declaration of trust, or the delivery 
of any such instrument until paid for in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the trust 
agreement, the execution and delivery cf 
deeds and contracts must not be delayed and 
therefore must become practically a routine 
matter. 

The subdivision department supervises 
the payment from proper funds in the trust, 
of such improvement bills as are duly ap- 
proved in the manner provided in the trust 
agreement and presented to the trustee for 
payment, and the disbursement of all money 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
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trust declaration, and should be generally 
informed as to the operation of each sub- 
division, and take such appropriate action, 
if any, as the trustee may be required to 
take when a subdivision is not operated as 
contemplated by the declaration of trust. 

Miscellaneous instruments required in the 
operation of subdivision trusts are prepared 
in the subdivision department, and many 
requests for information as to the subdivi- 
sions are referred to this department. There- 
fore trained employees, experienced in the 
operation of subdivision trusts, are required 
in the subdivision department. 

The foregoing outline of the operation of 
real estate subdivision trusts emphasizes the 
inadvisability of accepting this type of busi- 
ness without making entirely adequate proyi- 
sion for handling it efficiently, and for pre- 
venting mistakes which might eliminate the 
profit to be derived from the business. The 
expense of maintaining a proper system will 
doubtless eliminate any possibility of profit 
from the operation of subdivision trusts un- 
less a fair volume of such business is han- 
died. However, if a trust company has suffi- 
cient subdivision trust business to justify 
the maintenance of a special department of 
employees who are properly trained in han- 
dling the work, these trusts should show a 
reasonable profit when operated on the ordi- 
nary schedule of fees which are not at all 
unreasonable, and which usually cost the 
beneficiaries less than it would to have the 
same work done in some other manner. 


Schedule of Trustee’s Fees 

The schedule of trustee’s fees in Los An- 
geles for administering a real estate sub- 
division trust is substantially as follows: 
the fee for the acceptance of the trust is 
usually either $1 per lot or 1/10 of 1 per 
cent of proposed minimum sales prices of all 
lots in the subdivision. The fee of the trus- 
tee for executing deeds, contracts and other 
instruments is $2.50 each. A percentage of 
all moneys received and disbursed is charged 
by the trustee, such percentage varying from 
1 per cent to 3 per cent, depending upon the 
size of the payments and the total number 
of installment payments to be made on the 
contracts. The trustee receives a reasonable 
compensation for such special and unantici- 
pated services as it may be required to ren- 
der; and a fee upon the closing of the trust 
of from 4 to % of the acceptance fee. 

Like other trust business, real estate sub- 
division trusts are secured by the trustee 
largely through its banking or title depart- 
ment, as the case may be, or as a result of 
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ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 


and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $357,000,000. 
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customers who have been pleased by the 
service rendered returning or sending their 
friends to the company. Thus the general 
rule that a satisfied customer is the best 
possible advertisement applies to subdivi- 
sion trusts, and a proper system for efficient 
operation of these trusts tends directly to 
produce the volume of business required to 
justify the maintenance of such system. 
Real estate subdivision trusts which prop- 
erly measure up to the standards herein out- 
lined are generally regarded by the trust 
companies in Los Angeles as very desirable 
trust business. There is little variation be- 
tween said companies as to their require- 
ments for the acceptance of a subdivision 
trust. I have endeavored to give you a gen- 
eral idea of these requirements which have 
been developed through extensive experience 
in the subdivision business, and through con- 
sistent adherence to the general policy of 
corporate trustees that the protection of the 
reputation of the company is essential to 


successful operation. 
a a & 


“What Banks and Trust Companies Are 
Doing for Life Insurance” was the subject 
of an address delivered recently before Balti- 
more life underwriters by Robertson Gris- 
wold, vice-president of the Maryland Trust Co. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST CO. 


The Washington Loan & Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., is steadily marking 
progress and deposit growth of the kind that 
is cumulative. Under the able direction of 
President John B. Larner the Washington 
Loan & Trust Company has developed 4 
stage of efficiency and a type of service that 
entitles this organization to a place among 
the best equipped trust companies in the 
United States. An important addition to its 
scope of service was the establishment of 
the West End Branch. 

The latest financial statement of the com- 
pany shows total resources of $16,596,229 
with deposits of $13,531,37 Capital is $1,- 
000,000; surplus fund, $1,750,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $305,480. These figures are ex- 
clusive of a large and rapidly increasing vol- 
ume of trust department business. 


INDITES WILL ON PETTICOAT 

One of the latest eccentricities in the writ- 
ing of wills was the recent offering of the 
will for probate written by George Hazeltine, 
an aged recluse, on the hem of a white petti- 
coat. The will attempts to dispose of an es- 
tate valued at a half million dollars but it 
is regarded as of doubtful validity. 
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ti PROMINENTLY IDENTIFIED WITH PACIFIC COAST TRUST COMPANY 
DEVELOPMENT 











C. Sumner James 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Citizens Trust & Savings 


W. J. Kommers 
President, Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. Bank, Los Angeles 
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Lane D. WEBBER A. L. Latrurop 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, First Trust & Savings Secretary and Trust Officer, Union Bank & Trust Co. 
Bank, San Diego, Cal Los Angeles 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF SEATTLE 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
as of June 30, 1925 - - $1,899,591.78 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. Correspondence invited. 





IS IT PROFITABLE TO SOLICIT SMALL SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS? 


E. V. KLEIN 
Treasurer, Spokane Eastern Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 


E deem it inadvisable to discourage 
or eliminate the small savings ac- 
count for, after all, aren’t we try- 
ing to encourage systematic saving? Part of 
our contribution to the community should be 
to encourage thrift and help better the con- 
dition of the wage earner. Most of us spare 
little expense of time and money toward 
civic bodies and clubs. Really, profits spent 
toward building character and good citizen- 
ship are gloriously invested. All growth com- 
mences in a small way. The Woolworth 
Building was built from nickels and dimes. All 
banks necessarily carry a percentage of un- 
profitable savings accounts, but I am em- 
phatically against eliminating them. On oc- 
casions, small depositors in our savings de- 
partment have been appointed administrators 
of estates and carried large balances for 
more than a year. Some have inherited for- 
tunes, some have become business successes, 
and many used other departments of the bank 
with mutual profit to themselves and to us. 
This is particularly true in state banks and 
trust companies, with their ramifications. 
We have found that more than 50 per cent 
of new business comes through the recom- 
mendation of satisfied customers, their 
friends, and their friends’ friends, and while 
small balances may not show a book profit 
from a theoretical analysis, large profits may 
be received through their influence and pos- 
sible growth. Therefore, I am in favor of 
encouraging the small depositor and helping 
him grow. To quote a Baltimore banker: “It 
is evident that the prime function of the 
pure savings bank is educational and philan- 
thropic rather than gainful; the accent is 


upon an unselfish ministry and not upon the 
accumulation of profits; this theory, how- 
ever, does not mean that a helpful and wel- 
come service cannot be rendered from a mo- 
tive that is commercial and largely selfish; 
many things of the greatest value are often- 
times purchased at a heavy cost; barter 
and exchange involve reciprocal profits and 
benefits and those agencies which bid a 
price for the use of the people’s savings are 
not to be discouraged but warmly welcomed 
if the welfare of the depositors is not put in 
jeopardy.” 


Potentialities of the Small Savings Account 

We believe solicitation by members of the 
organization profitable, but we haven’t the 
vision to determine which accounts will be- 
come profitable and which will remain on the 
wrong side of the ledger. We would not favor 
eliminating the small account, for the unex- 
pected often happens. In general, savings 
business—when it reaches sufficient volume— 
is profitable. As the volume increases, the 
cost of carrying correspondingly drops. 
Double the volume we have could be handled 
with but little additional clerical help. The 
fewest possible restrictions should be placed 
on the opening of savings accounts; they 
should be encouraged. A large number of 
accounts unquestionably show a loss upon 
analysis, but the average is satisfactory. Ef- 
forts should be directed toward the economi- 
eal handling of volume. Courteous, efficient 
service builds business. No man is so mean 
but what he has a circle of friends. The 
small depositor may be in a position to recom- 


(Continued on page 259) 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


“Outside Plant’ 


HAT is the telephone term for all the varied facili- 
ties used in furnishing telephone service, aside 
from those in the central offices or on subscribers’ 
premises. 
The Bell System has over $1,160,000,000 invested in 
cables, cable conduits, poles, wires, and supplemen- 
tary equipment. 


Underground and aloft, the wires speed 46,000,000 
messages every day to their destinations, near and far, 
to keep alive the social and business life of the nation. 


A nation-wide plant and a nation-wide service—both 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 





D.EF. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
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LOS ANGELES SETS ITS CAP FOR 1926 CONVENTION OF THE 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Los Angeles has bid for 
Bankers Association convention to convene 
there in 1926. J. A. Graves, president of the 
Los Angeles Clearing House Association, has 
offered the keys of the Angel City to the A. 
B. A. and has appointed a committee of rep 


the American 


resentative local bankers, with W. R. More- 
house, vice-president of the Security Trust 


& Savings Bank of Los Angeles, as its head, 
to sing the praises of Los Angeles at the 
1925 Convention in Atlantic City in Septem- 
ber. 

The Bankers Association has tasted of the 


Pacific’s hospitality only twice in the last 
fifteen years. At Seattle in 1915 there was 
a convention, and again in 1921, at Los 


Angeles, but who has not heard of the phe- 
nomenal growth of the southern metropolis? 
What miracles can Los Angeles bring to pass 
in five years? A new hotel, said to be the 
beautiful in the United States, nearly 
50 country clubs nestling from the sea to the 
mountain canyons with their well equipped 
golf swimming and tennis 
courts, a nine-story University Club of superb 
Italian architecture, a Women’s Athletic Club, 
beautiful in the West; the Fri 
day Morning Club’s new building with its 
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Home or Tirte InNsurRANCE AND TRUS!1 


Company oF Los ANGELES 





Home or First NATIONAL BANK oF Los ANGELES 


own theatre—the Playhouse, and a 12-story 
club building to house the exclusive Jonathan 
Club. Even Los Angeles’ “spare room” and 
“nlayhouse”—Catalina—has been thoroughly 
renovated, 

And Hollywood! Now grown into a thriv- 
ing, full-fledged city-community, boasting of 
limit-height skyscrapers, and inter-community 
transportation, Hollywood still holds unques- 
tioned title as Moving Picture Headquarters. 
Paramount, Pickford-Fairbanks, Chaplin, 
Christie—all of them produce in Hollywood. 
The are familiar to the 
whole civilized world, walk down the streets 
of Hollywood, in make-up, a sight which is 
of vast attraction to the visitor. The 
studios are not generally accessible. But it 
the A. B. A. Los Angeles, “Movie- 
land” will join with the city in bidding wel- 
come to the financiers of America. 

The Biltmore Hotel, built by a co- 
operative group of representative 
interests of Los Angeles, though compara- 
tively new, has already entertained many 
The Biltmore is a splendid ex- 


stars, whose faces 


comes to 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 


629 South Spring Street, 


Stock owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


Total Resources 


$75,000,000.00 


ample of modified Renaissance, offers 1000 
rooms to the convention, and a banquet hall 
accommodating 1200 guests. Nor is the Bilt- 
more the only large hostelry in Los Angeles. 
There are a great many more, each of which 
offers some exclusive attraction in the way of 
unique accommodation. 

Ever growing, changing and moulding into 
a distinct type, is the population of Los 
Angeles. Since the last A. B. A. convention 
in 1921, the population has leaped from 600,- 
000 to 1,000,000, or at the rate of 100,000 
a year. Bank clearings, the financial ther- 
mometer of a city, have grown from $4,211,- 
000,000 in 1921 to $7,194,000,000 in 1924, an 
increase of 70 per cent. More specificly elo- 
quent of the people who live in Los Angeles 
is the growth in bank deposits—96 per cent 
increase since 1921, or from $501,405,000 to 
$986,190,000 in five years. 


SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Back of the tremendous growth of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, as the largest banking or trust com- 
pany unit in this city, there is the genius of 
one man, namely, J. F. Sartori, whose career 
has been one of masterful and constructive 
achievements. This institution serves over 
285,000 depositors in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area through forty-three banking of- 
fices, each equipped with complete facilities 
for all kinds of services provided by the main 
office. Capital and surplus amount to $11,- 
075,000 with deposits standing last April at 
$209,739,000. 

The branch offices of the Security possess 
all the elements of complete units and are 
housed in ornate, capacious banking homes 
of which the recently completed new thir- 
teen-story building for the Long Beach 
Branch is typical. 


Los Angeles, California 


W* CORDIALLY INVITE bus- 
iness from Banks, Trust Com- 

panies and Corporations desir- 
ing fiduciary or financial representa- 
tion in this city. Prompt and eff- 
cient service rendered. 


BANK OF ITALY’S REMARKABLE 
GROWTH 

Serving a huge army of 563,925 depositors 
and with branches in nearly every important 
center in California, the Bank of Italy which 
has its main office in Francisco 
ting a pace which is equaled by few if any 
banking institutions in the country. 
addition of $1,000,000 to surplus, 
that item to directs attention to 
net earnings during the first six months of 
this year of $2,300,000 which is nearly 300 
per cent over half yearly dividend require- 
ments. Capital is $17,500,000, and undivided 
profits, $3,689,539, interest earned but 
not collected amounting to $2,943,000. 

The June 29th statement showed aggregate 
resources of $370,445,532. An important item 
among resources is investment of $76,501,000 
in United States and certificates of 
indebtedness with $14,922,000 invested in 
state, county and municipal bonds and $12,- 
054,000 in other high 
rities. Added to 
$37,247,000 in cash 
banks. 
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liquid 
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The Bank of Italy carries a pension fund 
for employees amounting to $193,322, but 
which appears on the books at only one dol- 
lar. Under its liberal plan for stock owner- 
ship by employees more than half a million 
in stock will be distributed among employees, 
effective next The Bancitaly Cor- 
poration, owned by the shareholders of the 
Bank of Italy increased its net earnings 
$150,000 during the first half of 1925 as com- 
pared with the same period last year. 


October. 


Recent purchase of the Ladd & Tilton 
Bank by the United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., marks the passing of one of 
the oldest and strongest banking organiza- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest. The consoli- 
dation gives the United States National 
Bank total deposits of $59,000,000. 








TRUST 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 

The Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, with numerous 
branches in this city and throughout South- 
ern California, exerts a potent influence in 
the broad territory covered by its activities. 
Through its association under identical stock 
ownership with the First National Bank and 
the First Securities Company of Los An- 
geles, the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank heads a group which commands bank- 
ing resources of $2S89,385,820; deposits of 
$264,483,782; combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $21,008,954; cash and 
sight exchange, $62,079,000. Of this aggre- 
gate the VPacific-Southwest represents re- 
sources of $191,542,000; deposits of $177,525,- 
000; capital, $6,900,000; surplus, $4,250,000 
and undivided profits of $2,428,924. The 
executives in command are: Henry M. Rob- 
inson, chairman of the board; Charles F 
Stern, president; Motley H. Flint, executive 
vice-president and Wm. Rhodes Hervey, ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge of trust de- 
partment operations. 


TRUST COMPANY EXPANSION IN 
HAWAII 

Experienced trust executives who may 
journey from the mainland to the Islands 
of Hawaii will find themselves quite at home 
in those territorial possessions. Trust com- 
pany business is conducted and has been de- 
veloped there very much in the same up-to- 
date style as in the “States.” 

The Hawaiian Trust Company, Limited, of 
Honolulu, is the oldest and largest trust com- 
pany in the Territory of Hawaii. How suc- 
cessful it has become may be gathered from 
the fact that it has real and personal prop- 
erty under its control and management with 
approximate value of $40,000,000. Trust com- 
panies in Hawaii are not permitted to trans- 
act commercial banking business and their 
financial resources therefore do not loom up 
commensurate with trust figures. The re- 
sources of this organization as of June 30th, 
amounted to $2,934,662, with capital of $1,- 
250,000; surplus, $750,000; special reserve, 
$45,000, and undivided profits of $91,576, 
making total capitalization of $2,136,576. 
Kk. D. Tenney is chairman and president and 
J. R. Galt is senior vice-president and mana- 


ger. 


The Anglo-California Trust Company of 
San Francisco, Cal., has increased its sur- 
plus from $1,150,000 to $1,500,000. 
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Your San Francisco Account 


Increasing business transactions with the 
financial headquarters of the Pacific 
Coast are bringing home the growing 
value of a San Francisco connection to 
many bankers. 


It has been our privilege to serve as 
correspondent for banks over a period of 
nearly three-quarters of a century. The 
broad experience, therefore, of long and 
intimate association with business and 
finance in the West is at your disposal as 
a correspondent of Wells Fargo Union. 


Wells Fargo Bank 


Union Trust Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Resources over 145 Millions 


Cc 





ALFreD V. GopsAVvE 


Trust Officer, National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, and 
President, Trust Section, Washington State Bankers 


Association 
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COMPANIES 


YOUR FLORIDA INTEREST 


For the reason that liberal views upon taxation in Florida are 
attracting attention of a great many people, many of your cus- 
tomers will be asking questions regarding Trust Laws of this State. 


The Commercial Bank & Trust Company has a Department fully 
equipped to handle the business of Trust Companies throughout 
the United States. Pamphlets on Florida Tax Laws have been 
prepared by our institution, which we will be pleased to forward 


upon request. 


We invite you to direct your friends to us, with every assurance 
of courteous consideration and prompt attention. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND 

The strong position in the British banking 
world of the Midland Bank Limited of Lon- 
don is evidenced in the June 30th statement 
of accounts. Aggregate assets amount to 
£401,795,324 among the important items of 
which are: coin, bank and currency notes 
and balances with the Bank of England, 
£51,563,186; balances with, and cheques in 
course of collection on other banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland, £17,760,013; money at 
eall and short notice, £16,101,353; invest- 
ments including war loans and bonds, co- 
lonial and foreign government stock and 
bonds, ete., £35,647,575; bills discounted, £41,- 
043,678; advances to customers and other ac- 
counts, £198,027,998; acceptances and en- 
gagements, £29,482,109. Current deposit and 
other accounts (including balance of profit 
and loss account), total £348,359,485 with 
paidup capital of £11,976,890 and reserve 
fund of £11,976,890. 
Total deposits of the 252 state banks and 
trust companies in the state of Washington 
were $152,463,061 on June 30, 1925, an in- 
crease of $8,053,099 over the total deposits 
the same date in 1924. 












HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, La., not only holds but 
strengthens its position of leadership in 
banking and fiduciary affairs among the 
banks and trust companies of the Crescent 
City. Its latest report shows banking re- 
sources of $57,536,000 with loans and dis- 
counts of $34,131,000; U. S. Government 
bonds, $2,619,530; other bonds and _ stocks, 
$5,349,000; cash on hand and in banks, $11,- 
227,496. Deposits total $50,245,000, with 
capital of $2,000,000; surplus, $2,500,000, and 
undivided profits of $185,230. 

The efficiency and loyal spirit that obtains 
at the Hibernia finds reflection in the recent 
educational tests conducted by the New Or- 
leans Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. Out of the forty-one employees 
standing examinations in these courses 38 
were successful in attaining the required 
passing grade, making the passing average 
of the bank equal 92.6 per cent. 


Frederick G. Wright has been elected 
president of the Roselle Park Trust Com- 
pany of Roselle Park, N. J., succeeding Aaron 
D. Crane, resigned. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


A State-wide Trust Service 


Offered by California’s Largest Bank 


Through 96 offices located in the principal cities 
of the State, the Trust Department of the Bank 
of Italy affords unsurpassed Trust facilities, 


Bank of aly 


Head Office: San Francisco, California 





COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF MIAMI, FLA. 


Development of banking and trust 
ices are keeping pace with the remarkable 
flow of wealth and cultivation of native re- 
sources in Florida. Foremost among Flor- 
ida banks and trust companies in equipment 
as well as in growth of business as a reflec- 
tion of efficient service is the Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company of Miami. 

Less that a year ago the Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company had deposits of only 
$858,780. By the end of last year they had 
increased to $2,550,737. A -statement ren- 
dered April 18, 1925 showed progressive in- 
crease to $5,349,675 and from June 30th, to 
August 1st of this year deposits made a tre- 
mendous advance from $8,710,986 to $13,119,- 
159. 

This institution was organized and con- 
ceived on the basis of providing Miami with 
the best type of banking, fiduciary, invest- 
ment and allied facilities. Its executive 
force embraces men of mature experience in 
their respective spheres. The officers are: 
W. W. Banks, chairman, board of directors; 
W. V. Crowley, president; C. P. Cobb, vice- 
president and trust officer; Fonville McWhor- 
ter, vice-president; W. H. Burwell, vice- 


serv- 


president and attorney; A. E. Fuller, cash- 
ier; L. W. Barlow, assistant cashier; Briggs 
Branning, assistant cashier; H. M. Reid, as- 
sistant cashier; C. B. Merritt, assistant trust 
officer. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR CONTI. 
NENTAL TRUST OF BALTIMORE 


Announcement was made recently by S. 
Davies Warfield, president of the Continen- 
tal Trust Company of Baltimore, that at a 
meeting of the board of directors Robert 
Foster, Jr., was elected a vice-president of 
the company and at the same time made 
vice-president of the Continental Company, 
the investment department of the trust com- 
pany. 

President Warfield plans to broaden the 
operations of the Continental Company ex- 
tensively, particularly in regard to Southern 
issues, and Mr. Foster will be actively en- 
gaged in carrying out these new policies, 
both in the Continental Trust Company and 
the Continental Company. 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar for 35,000 
shares preferred stock and 100,000 
common stock of Outlet Company. 
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BOOK ON DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF BANK DIRECTORS 

Tue Duties, RESPONSIBILITIES, AND LtIa- 
BILITIES OF BANK Directors, by F. Lee Major, 
Assistant Bank Commissioner of the State 
of Arkansas. The Macmillan Company. To 
bank directors, as well as to other bank offi- 
cers, and men in every division of the work 
of banking, this recently published book on 
bank directors will be of special interest and 
value—but not alone to them will it be inter- 
esting. For every man and woman making 
use of a bank in business, and for every 
bank depositor, this book will have real in- 
terest, and to them more especially will ap- 
peal the simplicity and clarity of the lan- 
guage in which the author deals with the 
business of banking and the part taken in it 
by officials in general and directors in par- 
ticular. 





The Central Trust Company of Illinois 
in Chicago has successfully conducted a sav- 
ings campaign styled “Planned Success,” 
which provides special inducements for sav- 
ings for insurance, taxes, mortgage interest, 
Christmas and vacation expenses. 
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FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


The total assets under the care of this Corporation have increased 
during the past five years as follows:— 


..$144,039, 209.93 
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TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


Branches: Ottawa, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon Sask.; Vancouver, B. C. 
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HISTORIC SITE FOR BANK BUILDING 


A site in Reading, Pa., which has been 
cleared to make way for the new building of 
the Farmers National Bank, was for many 
years occupied by the old Federal Inn, visited 
by General George Washington and celebre- 
ties of Revolutionary War days. The archi- 
tect for the new First National Bank Build- 
ing, Alfred C. Bossom of New York, has em- 
bodied in the design some suggestions of his- 
torical interest and likewise to carry out the 
soubriquet “Bank with the Lions” appliea 
to the First National for many years because 
of familiar figures on the exterior of the old 
bank building. The projected building is to 
be in the style of the Italian Renaissance, the 
material being massive Barre granite. It 
will be 125 feet in length, 60 feet in width and 
55 feet in height. The steel work has been 
designed to sustain the weight of at least 
four additional 


stories. 





The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., reported in its 
last official statement total deposits of $28,- 


514,000, representing a gain of $3,853,000 


since June 30, 1924. 
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Crust Forum 


RELATING TO ACTIVITIES OF 


CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES AND TRUST OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 








(Eprror’s Note: This department is maintained to provide facilities for collection and 
erchange of information growing out of activities and meetings of Corporate Fiduciary 


Associations and Trust Officers’ organizations. 


Valuable and practical results have been 


obtained through local associations of trust officers of trust companies and banks which 


admit of more direct and frank conference 


in dealing with questions in which corporate 


fiduciaries have a common interest, especially in matters relating to standardization of 
charges for trust service, cultivating sound public relations, particularly with members 
of the legal profession, the adjustment of inheritance and other tar problems, legislation 
and promotion of highest standards of efficiency. Secretaries of Corporate Fiduciary 
issociations and other organizations of trust officers are invited to contribute current in- 


formation to this department.) 


REVISED SCHEDULE OF TRUST FEES APPROVED BY CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 


REVISED schedule of fees for both 
corporate and individual trust sery- 
ices has been approved by the Con 
porate Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City as the result of a series of meetings of 
a committee of the whole. This schedule 
covers corporate trusts, fiscal or paying 
agency services under foreign corporation cr 
foreign government issues, services rendered 
by a Customers’ Securities department, cor 
porate agencies such as transfer agent, regis 
trar, dividend disbursing agent and schedule 
of fees for executors or testamentary trus- 
tees in New York State as prescribed by law 
and which were increased two years ago. 
A special committee of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of New York has been 
at work continuously since the beginning of 
the association in an endeavor to arrive at 
fair and reasonable compensation for the 
various branches of fiduciary services. In 
1922 the first report was presented and ap- 
proved. With some slight amendments these 
schedules have been in operation since 1922. 
In a brief introductory note to the schedule 
approved recently, President Merrel P. Calla- 
way of the Corporate Fiduciaries Association, 
states that the schedules approved in 1922 
have proven to be comprehensive and equi- 
table. “It may safely be said that they have 





passed the test of time,” states Mr. Callaway, 
“and that by experience and precedent they 
are now firmly established. The special com- 
mittee is continuing its work and may with 
changing conditions, from time to time, find 
it desirable to offer further amendments. In 
placing upon a scientific and uniform basis 
the charges for trust services, a great piece 
of work has been done not only for the fidu- 
ciaries themselves, but for the public gen- 
erally which does business with them.” 


The latest approved schedule is somewhat 
more comprehensive than the 1922 classifica- 
tion especially as relates to fiscal or paying 
agency services under foreign corporation or 
foreign government issues. Some changes 
also appear in the safekeeping schedules. 
Trust companies and banks interested in ob- 
taining copies of the complete printed sched- 
ule are advised to communicate with Henry 
F. Whitney, secretary of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of New York, 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

For the benefit of readers of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine the schedules will be pub- 
lished in installments in these columns, the 
first portion presented herewith relating to 
schedule of fees for services rendered by a 


customers’ securities department. 
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SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR SERVICES RENDERED BY A 
CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


RECENTLY APPROVED BY THE CORPORATE FIDUCIARES ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


CHARGES ON SAFE-KEEPING ACCOUNTS 

1. Regular Security Accounts consisting of 
mixed securities or entirely of bonds. 

1/10 of 1 per cent per annum on par value 
of $500,000. 

1/15 of 1 per cent per annum on par value 
on next $500,000. 

1/20 of 1 per cent per annum on par value 
on all over $1,000,000. 


2. On accounts consisting entirely of large 


blocks of stock. 

1/25 of 1 per cent per annum on par value 
from $100,000 to $500,000. 

1/50 of 1 per cent per annum on par value 
on next $500,000. 


1/100 of 1 per cent per annum on par 
value on all over $1,000,000. 
Note.—On accounts under $100,000 the 


schedule under No. 1 should apply. 

Nore.—In lieu of the percentages on prin- 
cipal under 1 and 2, corresponding percen- 
tages based on income may be charged. 

3. On accounts consisting entirely or ina 
substantial part of bonds and mortgages. 

14 of 1 per cent per annum on face value 
plus $5 per annum per mortgage for each 
mortgage in excess of one. 

4. Foreign securities to be taken up at par 
of exchange. If foreign securities consti- 
tute a substantial part of the account, a spe- 
cial charge can be arranged. 

5. Stocks of no par value should be taken 
at $100 par value. 

In cases where a substantial amount of 
the account is in stock of no par value, a 
special rate may be applied, according to the 
value of the stock. 

6. For making disbursements other than 
purchase of securities or remitting income: 

$10 for 40 checks and 25c. for each addi- 
tional check per year. 

7. For statements of securities: 

Two statements of securities per annum in 
cluded in the regular charge: for each addi- 
tional statement furnished—a minimum 
charge of $2.50. 











8. For yearly statement of income, includ- 
ing profits and losses on security transac- 
tions classified for income tax purposes, the 
charge should be based on the amount of 
work involved with a minimum of $10. 

Note.—The minimum fee on all accounts 
is $25 per annum, but in the of non- 
resident alien clients an additional charge is 
made to cover the expense of furnishing an- 
nual income returns required by law. This 
charge will be commensurate with the 
amount of actual work involved with a mini- 
mum of $10. 


case 


SPECIAL CHARGES 
(Not 


CLEARANCE CHARGES :—(EXCLUDING BANKS). 


for regular safekeeping accounts) 


1/32 to 1/16 of 1 per cent of the par value 
of securities, depending upon the size and 
character of the transaction. Minimum—$2 
per transaction. 

SPECIAL SERVICES WHERE A SPECIAL FEE 

SHOULD Bre CHARGED 

1. Transferring securities belonging to an 
estate from the name of the deceased to that 
of the executors or beneficiaries under the 
will. 


. Transferring foreign securities. 
3. Exchanging temporary for definitive 


bonds of foreign issues. 

4. Exchanging talons detached from for- 
eign stock or bond issues for new coupon 
sheets. 


STATUS OF TRUST COMPANIES ACTING 
AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE 
MORTGAGES 

The committee of the Corporate Fiduci- 
aries Association of New York which re- 
cently completed a report showing the status 
of trust companies and banks with regard to 
acting as executor and testamentary trustee 
in other than the domiciliary state, is now 


engaged in compiling a report which will 
show the situation in various states as to 


acting as trustee under corporate mortgages 
where real estate is involved and where 


there is no real estate. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


CHARTERED 1822 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


22 William Street, New York 


Fifth Ave. Office peas East Thirty-Eighth St. Madison Ave Office: 901 Madison Ave. at 72nd St. 
Temporarily at | 16 East Thirty-Ninth St. PARIS 


LONDON 3 Rue D’Antin 
15 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 70 Rue des Petits-Champs 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable throughout the world 
Commercial Letters of Credit for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


Loe its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 
over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in oo to be of 


exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign usiness for them- 
selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 
receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 
interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 
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RGANIZED 34 years ago—the 
Union Trust Company then 
consisted of but four employees. 


Today—nearly a thousand trained 
men and women are required to 
take care of its enlarged and still 
growing business. 


This growth has been the direct | : 
result of a continual adherence to its 

single purpose of being, at all times, 

a “Friend of the Family!” 


— Union Gast Com pany 


FIRST TRUST MPANY IN DETROIT 


GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 4470 
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REVISED SCHEDULE OF TRUST FEES APPROVED BY 
TRUST COMPANIES OF CALIFORNIA 


RATES PREDICATED ON EXPERIENCE AND COST ASCERTAINMENT 
MARC RYAN 


Assistant Vice-President Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, and chairman of Committee on Fee 
Schedules of the Trust Section of the California Bankers Association 





(Eprror’s Note: The first concerted effort to ascertain and secure adherence to cor- 
rect charges for trust services was made in California through a special committee of the 
Trust Company Section of the California Bankers Association. A schedule was finally 
evolved in the early part of 1922, following approvat of a tentative rate, which repre- 
sented the first instance where an attempt was made to stabilize trust charges on a basis 
of actual experience. A revision of this schedule was recently approved by the Trust 
Company Section of the California Bankers Association which contains quite a number 
of changes and some substantial increases in rates as compared with the 1922 basis and 
which have been predicated upon cost ascertainment and considerations of fair return.) 


F the trust business is to develop, it must 

do so on a legitimate and adequate earn- 

ing basis and it will not do so if it is 
allowed to become non-profit service depart- 
ment of the bank of which it is a part; on 
the other hand, the fees and charges cannot 
be advanced beyond the point which the cus- 
tomer will consider fair and adequate. 

The matter of escrow fees has been elim- 
inated as it is not a trust service and condi- 
tions in various communities vary greatly, 
and, in some instances, these fees are fixed 
by local Clearing House Associations. 

A new schedule covering safekeeping 
trusts has been added. 

A new schedule covering safekeeping ac- 
counts has been added. 

We shall call your attention to the changes 
which we recommend to be made in the 
schedule of trust company charges compiled 
by the Trust Company Section of this asso- 
ciation, the last issue of which is dated Jan 
uary 1, 1922, and we shall endeavor briefly, 
schedule by schedule, to call your attention 
to the changes which we recommend and the 
reasons therefor. 


Schedule 1.—Which covers holding title 
to real estate—under voluntary trust with 
full duties. 


Minimum acceptance fee on unimproved 
property increased to $25. 

Minimum annual fee increased to $50. 

If property unimproved, annual fee 1/5 of 
1 per cent, as compared with % of 1 per cent 
for improved property. 


Execution of leases, transfers, ete.; mini- 
mum $5. 

Closing fee 1/10 of 1 per cent of market 
values of property instead of 1/20 of 1 per 
cent. 

Minimum closing fee $25. 

Clause allowing trustee brokerage fees in 
case of sale or lease by sole efforts of trustee. 

Schedule 2.—Holding title to real estate— 
under voluntary trust with no duties. 

Minimum acceptance fee increased from 
$15 to $25. 

Annual fee increased from 1/20 to 1/10 of 
1 per cent of market value of property. 

Execution of documents from $2.50 to $5. 

Closing fee increased from 1/20 of 1 per 
cent to 1/10 of 1 per cent, with minimum 
of $25. 

Schedule 3.—Holding title to real estate— 
subdivision trusts. 

Transfer of beneficial interest increased 
from $2.50 to $5 each. 

Addition made providing for $5 fee where 
trustee is requested to send deed into escrow 
with demand for balance purchase price. 

Closing fee: If trust closes before all lots 
are sold, fee of 1/10 of unearned fees in- 
creased to 1% of unearned fees. 

Schedule 4.—Holding title to real estate 
under trust deed to secure ordinary debt. 

The old schedule provides a sliding scale 
of reconveyance fees based upon th? amount 
of the indebtedness. This, we believe, has 
fallen into disuse and a flat fee for recon- 
veyance has become customary. Consequent- 
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ly we have cut out the scale and changed it 
to a flat fee of $2.50 for a full reconveyance 
and $3.50 for each partial reconveyance. 

On the schedule of fees for trustee’s sale 
upon default, we have changed the schedule 
of fees as follows: 

In the old schedule 2 per cent was the fee 
for all amounts of principal exceeding $10,- 
000. In this schedule recommended, we have 
changed this to $50 for each $5,000 or frac- 
tion over $15,000, which reduces this fee from 
2 per cent to 1 per cent on all amounts over 
$15,000. The fee up to $15,000 would amount 
to $400. 

We have added the following recommenda- 
tion that, where the amount due is collected 
by trustee after notice of default, the trus- 
tee to collect 1/3 of the schedule fee charged. 

Where the trustee collects the amount due 
after notice of default and after advertising 
of the property for sale, 2/3 of the regular 
fee, if paid before date of sale. 


Schedule 5.—Covers Court Trusts. 

We have increased the minimum annual 
fee from $15 to $25, and 

Fee for partial distribution of property 
and funds before closing the trust, from % 
of 1 per cent to 1 per cent. 


Schedule 6.—Holding cash and securities, 
together with real estate and personal estate 
of a living person. 

We have increased the minimum accept- 
ance fee to $25. 

We have increased the annual minimum 
fee to $25 in all instances. 

Closing or distribution fee increased from 
1/20 of 1 per cent to 1/10 of 1 per cent. 

Minimum closing fee increased from $15 
to $25. 

Schedule 7.—Trustee under corporate 
bond issue. 

We feel that, in the light of experience, the 
acceptance fee as set forth in the old sched- 
ule, in bond issues of over $1,000,000 is too 
high and that it is impossible in almost all 
instances to adhere to the schedule, and we 
have endeavored in the bond issue over 
$1,000,000 to scale the fee so that it will be a 
fair, reasonable and collectible fee, and have 
made the following recommendations: 

1/10 of 1 per cent of amount of authorized 
issue up to $1,000,000. Minimum, $100. 

1/15 of 1 per cent on next $1,000,000, up to 
$2,000,000. 

1/20 of 1 per cent on all over $2,000,000. 

The minimum annual fee is increased from 

50 to $100. 


Partial Releases.—-The old fee provided for 


$5.00 and up, if release clause with schedule. 
If no release clause with schedule, $15.00, 
and up. 

We recommend 1/10 of 1 per cent of the 
value of the property released in all in- 
stances, with a minimum of $15. 

For receiving and disbursing release funds, 
we have increased the fee of 1/5 of 1 per 
cent to 4% of 1 per cent. 

Certification of bonds.—The old schedule 
provides for 50c. per bond, or at option, the 
following: 

$1,000 bonds, $1.00 each 
500 bonds, 50 each 
100 bonds, 25 each 
We recommend this be changed to 50c. per 
bond, or, at option, the following: 
$1,000 bonds, $ .50 each 

500 bonds, 

100 bonds, 

We have added the fee for disbursing 
funds for building or rebuilding, of % of 1 
per cent of the amount disbursed. Minimum, 
$50. 


35 each 


25 each 


Schedule 8.—-Holding title to collateral for 
individuals or corporation to secure note 
issue. 

We have increased the acceptance fee from 
1/10 of 1 per cent of the authorized note 
issue, to 1/5 of 1 per cent of the authorized 
note issue. 

The acceptance of such a trust is one of 
the most exacting in the schedule and we 
feel in the light of experience, that the 
schedule fee is not adequate, especially in 
the trusts of smaller value. 

We have also increased the annual fee 
where the trustee has no duty as to collec- 
tion of principal or interest, from 1/40 of 
1 per cent to 1/10 of 1 per cent. 

We have also increased the fee for re- 
ceiving and disbursing income in payment of 
coupons, ete., from % of 1 per cent to % of 
1 per cent. 

For the certification of coupon notes, we 
have used the same certification fee as we 
have in bond issues, to wit: 

50c. on $1,000 notes 
500 notes 
100 notes 


55c. on 
25c. on 

We have increased the closing fee from 
1/40 of 1 per cent of the value of the col- 
lateral to 1/10 of 1 per cent of the value of 
collateral. 

The closing service for a trust of this 
character is quite exacting and the respon- 
sibility is too great for the fee in the pres- 
ent schedule. 
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FOR TRUST SERVICE IN 


SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 


FIRST rrust and sAvINGS BANK 


COMMERCIAL TRUST 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS 
Chairman of the Board 





Schedule 9.—Agent for registration of 
corporate bonds. 

We have increased the minimum accept- 
ance fee to $250, believing that the old fee 
of $100 is not sufficient to cover the detail 
work of opening the books and setting up a 
trust of this character. 

We have increased the fee for registration 
of bonds from 25e. each to 50c. each. 

Schedule 10.—Agent for the registration 
of corporate stock. 

We have increased the schedule of 25c. 
each for registration of stock certificates to 
50c. each. 

We have increased the fee for cancellation 
and re-registration of stock held by an es- 
tate, from 50c. each to $1 each. 

Schedule 11.—Agent for transfer of cor- 
porate stock. 

We have increased this only in one small 
item. 

The original schedule provides for all 
checks over $3,000 at 74%4c. per check, which 
we have increased to 10c. per check. 

We have also added certain items of fees 
where there are co-transfer agents in other 
cities, and other small items, such as postage, 
stockholders lists, addressing envelopes, etc. 

Schedule 12.—Agencies and attorneys in 
fact. 

We recommend no change in this schedule. 


Schedule 13. Life Insurance TruSts.— 
Under non-funded trusts, where trust is cre- 
ated and policies placed in hands of Trustee 
for collection at death of Trustor, and 
Trustor assumes all duties of payment of 
principal before death, acceptance fee in 
accordance with arrangement at the time of 
acceptance of trust. 

“It has been the experience of your com- 
mittee that it is difficult to collect an accept- 
ance fee in most instances in connection with 
life insurance trusts. It, therefore, recom- 
mends that the acceptance fee be left a mat- 
ter of discretion until such time as the life 


LANE D. WEBBER 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


SAVINGS 


F. J. BELCHER, Jr. 


President 


insurance trust becomes a more common fac- 
tor in our business, 

For the collection of the insurance, 1/10 
of 1 per cent of the insurance collected. 

Annual fee: No annual fee until the in- 
surance is collected. 

After the insurance is collected, 3/5 of 1 
per cent of the market value of the trust 
property. 

Closing or distribution fee, 1 per cent of 
the amount of principal distributed on par- 
tial or final distribution. 

Funded Life Insurance Trusts: Until in- 
surance is collected on death of trustor, fees 
the same as in schedule 6. 

After the collection of the insurance, the 
annual fee and closing fee on trust the same 
as provided in this schedule. 

Schedule 14.—We have added Safe Keep- 
ing Accounts and have taken the schedule of 
fees provided for this form of agency from 


the schedule issued by the Associated Trust 
Companies of Central California. 
ae ae 
CHARTING THE HANDLING OF AN 
ESTATE 

A chart has been prepared and is being 
distributed by the Detroit Trust Company 
which shows in a graphic and readily com- 
prehensible style how that company takes 
care of an estate as executor. To many peo- 
ple the technique and method of managing 
estates and safeguarding property as devel- 
oped by trust companies is more or less of 
a mystery. Despite descriptive treatises and 
advertising the subject continues mystifying. 
To such the chart, prepared by the Detroit 
Trust Company, should be most illuminating. 

The chart shows the various stages of 
procedure from the initial step of locating 
and reading the will, safeguarding assets, 
probate procedure, assembling assets, ap- 
praisal, classification of assets, claims, 
taxes to be paid, and so on to final settle- 
ment and accounting. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 









BANKING SITUATION AND MONEY 







RATES 
One of the most trustworthy of the month- 
ly economic and business surveys issued by 


banks and trust companies is the publication 
issued by the Girard National Bank of Phila- 
delphia. Discussing the banking situation 
and prospects as to money rates, the Girard 
National says in part in its current issue: 
“Money has been placed liberally at the 
service of the security markets. Collateral 
loans in Wall Street are again up to $2,100,- 
000,000, from $1,700,000,000 last April. The 
730 member banks in the Federal Reserve 
system making weekly reports now have 
above $5,500,000,000 in investments, and 
more than $5,000,000,000 loaned on securities, 
both high figures, with total loans and in- 
vestments about $18,750,000,000, or nearly 
$1,600,000,000 more than a year ago. These 
figures make matter for consideration, al- 
though the aggregate resources of all bank- 
ing institutions in the United States, apart 
from the Federal Reserve system, show a 
total of $60,500,000,000 on the latest returns. 
As industry and business increase, there will 
be corresponding larger call for bank accom- 
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modations which, with the crops in process 
of being digested, will create a demand for 
money at rates more advantageous to lend- 
ers. There is, however, no prospect that in- 
terest charges will rise in this country to 
the point of becoming restrictive, let alone 
burdensome, to business.” 


PROMOTIONS AT UNION TRUST CO., 
DETROIT 

William H. Erskine, in charge of the stock 
transfer department, and Herald G. Wood- 
ruff, appraiser, have been appointed assistant 
secretaries of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit. Mr. Erskine came to the Union Trust 
Company in 1916 and has been in active 
charge of the stock transfer department since 
1919. Mr. Woodruff came from Richmond, 
Michigan. 


“Simplification of Warehouse Forms,” was 
the subject of a recent conference at the 
Department of Commerce in Washington, D. 
C., attended by representatives of trade or- 
ganizations, banking organizations and man- 
ufacturers. 


Pa 

















CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY COMPLETES THIRTY YEARS OF 


211 





EXCEPTIONAL PROGRESS 


An Institution which has Blazed New Trails in Fiduciary and Banking Service 





NE of the prime reasons for the suc- 


cess of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
both as regards volume of banking 
and in creating dis- 
tinctive standards as well as types of service, 
is due to the fact 


and fiduciary business 
that its administration has 
not been content to follow along conventional 
The visitor who enters the building 
in Cleveland where main offices of the Cleve 
land Trust Company are located and from 
which radiate the policies that obtain in not 
than fifty-three 
the Greater 


lines, 


less 


neighborhood banks in 
Cleveland territory, is first. of 
all impressed with the spirit of efficiency of 
splendid teamwork between officers and em- 
ployees and the unfailing courtesy with which 
the humble as well as 
trons are 


the more affluent pa- 


served without discrimination. 


Searching below the surface the visitor or 
patron also learns that the Cleveland Trust 
Company has policies of management, of 
service and cooperation that are in many 
respects of distinctive type. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is one of 
the institutions which help to set the 


pace 
and which, in 
methods of efficiency and rules of conduct set 
examples that make for the best standards in 
banking and trust company development. On 
September 10, 1925, the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany enters upon its thirty-first year of use- 
fulness to Greater Cleveland and four impor- 
tant suburban communities. Within the space 
of three trust companies 
it has become a nationally-known finan- 
cial institution with over $220,000,000 of total 
assets and deposits on June 30, 1925 of $211,- 
013,465.06, 
accounts 


for progressive innovations 


decades (brief as 


go) 


It cares for a greater number of 
than any other bank in any one 
American city, and the amount of trust funds 
which it administers are exceeded by few, if 
any. 

Milestones in the Company’s History 

It was in 1894 when a state law was passed 
authorizing safe deposit companies to conduct 
trust business that a group of leading citizens 
of Cleveland decided to establish a trust com- 
pany, taking over the business of a 
established 


newly 


safe deposit then lo- 


company, 


cated in the basement of the old Garfield 
Building. Under this law, which allowed 


such companies to act as administrators and 
executors, the plan was novel and encountered 
some opposition, but finally on September 19, 
IS94, articles of incorporation 
and the following 


were signed 
trustees elected: Luther 
Allen, Charles L. Pack, A. B. McNairy, J. M, 
Henderson, R. A. Harman, M. 8. Greenough, 


H. A. Garfield, H. Clark Ford, J. D. Cox, Ed- 


mund Clarke, F. L. Alcott and H. A. Sher- 
win. 
It was not, however, until September 10, 


1895—nearly a year after incorporation—that 
the doors of the new company were opened for 
business. It began with a capital of $500,- 
000, a paid-in surplus of $100,000, four em- 
ployees, and a small the Garfield 
building. At there are 1,415 em- 
ployees and fifty-three banking offices strate- 
gically located in the principal neighborhood 
centers in and near Cleveland, each one much 


office in 
present 





HARRIS CREECH 


Who successfully guides the destinies of the Cleveland 
Trust Company as President 





; 


HOME OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY AND SOME OF ITS FIFTY-THREE ‘‘ NEIGHBORHOOD 


BANKS” OPERATING IN°GREATER CLEVELAND. (Main Office Building in Circular Insert.) 
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larger than the original office. Before the 
close of 1896 deposits passed the million dol- 
lar mark and the first dividend was paid in 
January, 1897. 

The board of directors, originally composed 
of twelve members, has been increased from 
time to time to sixty representative business 
men and for many years has met twice a 
week to pass upon loans, investments and 
transactions of importance and establish poli- 
cies for the guidance of the officers. The 
bank’s present protection of daily audit and 
joint control of assets was the fruit of early 
caution, for in 1901 the trustees employed the 
Audit Company of Cleveland to make a thor- 
ough examination. Building on this founda- 
tion of conservatism, care and caution, the 
company’s business increased rapidly. 


Policy of Branch Banking 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in Jan- 
uary, 1903, in order to better serve a city 
which was developing into many small com- 
munities, the policy of branch banking was 
adopted. The Cleveland Trust Company was 
again a pioneer when it established a branch 
office through consolidation with the Western 
Reserve Trust Company. Today, at its 
branches in Lorain, Bedford, Painesville and 
Willoughby, and at its forty-nine offices in 
Greater Cleveland, it is able to furnish every 
banking service with the maximum of safety 
and convenience. These branches are not 
merely money changing stations. They are 
complete banks where practically every serv- 
ice obtainable at the head office is available. 
They supply that intimate, personal contact 
with the neighborhood business man or in- 
dividual which only such a community insti- 
tution can furnish. 

Shortly after the late Frederick H. Goff 
accepted the presidency of The Cleveland 
Trust Company in June, 1908, what have been 
popularly known as the “Four Unusual Safe- 
guards” of the Cleveland Trust Company 
were definitely established, namely : No Loans 
to Officers or Directors; Directors Who Di- 
rect; Continuous Daily Audit; Joint Control 
of Assets. These were high standards—some- 
what criticized in those days as being im 
possible of attainment—but the _ steady 
growth of the company’s business proved that 
Mr. Goff was right. These standards have not 
been lowered in any way, but rather have 
been strengthened under the able administra- 
tion of President Harris Creech. 

When the board of directors established the 
Cleveland Foundation by adopting in Jan- 
uary, 1914, a resolution prepared by Mr. 
Goff, there was given to the citizens of Great- 


er Cleveland probably the most flexible meth- 
od for wise giving that has been devised. It 
appealed to other communities and has since 
been copied and adapted to local needs in 
more than fifty American cities. While this 
plan looks far into the future and large 
amounts will not accrue to the Foundation 
for a considerable period, a fund has been 
available for distribution by the Foundation 
Committee for several years past. The Foun- 
dation will increasingly become an avenue 
for assisting charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, for promoting scientific research, 
care of the sick, aged or helpless, for improv- 
ing living conditions or providing recreation 
for all classes. 

In April, 1917, after careful consideration, 
the Cleveland Trust Company was the first 
of the state banks and trust companies in 
the city to join the Federal Reserve system, 
thereby enabling it to enter the commercial 
banking field. It officially became a bank of 
discount and deposit and since that time has 
been in a position to provide banking facili- 
ties not only locally but national in scope. 
A popular service to commercial and invest- 
ing customers is the midmonth Business Bul- 
letin in which authoritative data are digested 
and interpreted. The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany was the first local bank to issue such a 
bulletin and under the editorship of Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president; the bulle- 
tin is now widely welcomed as an unusually 
clear and reliable business forecast. 

Operation of the company having been well 
established under the so-called “Four Unus- 
ual Safeguards,” its policy of branch bank- 
ing well defined its position in the commer- 
cial field accomplished through membership 
in the Federal Reserve, another important 
step was taken in 1922 when it became appar- 
ent that larger banking units were needed. 
Consequently negotiations were started which 
resulted in the merger of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, the Garfield Savings Bank and the 
Lake Shore Banking and Trust Company. 

There are arduous duties and grave respon- 
sibilities connected with the administration 
of trust business of these proportions. Suc- 
cess must necessarily be based on confidence, 
and it is for this reason that at all times an 
endeavor is made to instill in all co-workers 
the thought which was frequently voiced by 
Alfred G. Tame, late senior vice-president, 
when he said: 

“The soul of an institution lies in the or- 
ganization as @ whole, from president to of- 
fice boy, and the composite, emanating to its 
patrons and the public, is the something 
which either stamps a financial institution as 



















































Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


worthy of unusual confidence or makes it just 
an ordinary bank. There is no short cut to 
confidence. No man can be forced to trust 
us. We must live the life.” 

There are unique features of cooperation 
and scientific principles of efficiency that also 
mark the Cleveland Trust Company. Its trust 
department has been foremost in devising ap- 
proved and useful instruments of trusteeship 
and is regarded as the birthplace of the vol- 
untary trust. There is a personnel depart- 
ment under P. 8S. Kingsbury, which applies 
those enlightened principles of rating, of 
promotion and efficiency standards that are 
becoming more widely acknowledged. The 
employees have their clubs, their educational 
and recreational organizations. Branch man- 
agers come together for exchange of views 
and suggestions. In fact, the Cleveland Trust 
Company may be regarded as one of the most 
advanced organizations in refinements of 
trust and banking service in the United 
States. President Creech is surrounded with 
loyal and able executives and employees. The 
board of directors are men who are keenly 
alert to their duties. 

President Creech recently announced the 
establishment of a new department of ac- 


counting control at the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, with A. A. Denison, formerly assistant 
vice-president, in charge as comptroller. M. 
F. Kearns, formerly assistant treasurer, and 
Charles D. Gable were named assistant comp- 
trollers. According to Mr. Creech the depart- 
ment will have full charge of the account- 
ing and accounting methods of the bank. 

Mr. Denison has been in the banking busi- 
ness twenty-seven vears, starting with the old 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company, since 
merged with the Cleveland Trust Company. 
He was successively messenger, bookkeeper, 
clearance clerk, branch manager, assistant 
secretary, and last January was named as- 
sistant vice-president. He has handled the 
details of all Cleveland Trust mergers since 
his connection with the bank. 

Mr. Gable was auditor of the Garfield Sav- 
ings Bank when that institution was merged 
with the Cleveland Trust Company several 
years ago. Mr. Kearns was with the Lake 
Shore Banking and Trust Company for ten 
years prior to its merger with the Cleveland 
Trust Company. Before that time he was for 
three years an examiner with the Ohio State 
Banking Department, and previous to that he 
Was an employee of banks in Youngstown. 
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WHEN YOU NEED A 
MASSACHUSETTS FIDUCIARY 


Individuals and corporations having fiduciary business 
in Massachusetts are invited to correspond with the Presi- 
dent or other officers of this Company. 


We are prepared to serve in any fiduciary capacity in 
the State of Massachusetts. We have had 47 years’ active 
experience in this field and render expert service as 
Executor and Trustee under Will and under Trust agree- 
ment, acting as Guardian or Conservator of property, and 
also as Custodian. 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 


BosToN SAFE DEpPosiItT 
= TRUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


CA Arcn and Devonsuire Streets Boston 6 
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CENTRAL [RUST | 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
125 Monroe Street at La Salle 
CHICAGO 
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SECURING NEW LEADS FOR BANKING BUSINESS FROM 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SOURCES 


ALLAN B. COOK 
Assistant Vice-President, The Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 





ANKING statistics prove conclusively 

that approximately 90 per cent of the 

growth of any institution in the course 
of a year is the result of additional business 
directed to it by present customers for their 
own account, or on behalf of their friends. A 
bank’s active customers are, therefore, the 
most prolific source from which names of po- 
tential customers can be secured. Customers 
are very often willing to go further than 
merely giving names of their friends to their 
banker and frequently coordinate his sales 
effort with their own by submitting a good 
word on behalf of his institution to those 
friends. 

The directors of a bank are usually lead- 
ing members of the community which it 
serves and, because of their prominence, have 
industrial and other 
types of enterprises, As a rule, a director 
is glad to assist his bank by trying to secure 
business from the organization with which 
he is affiliated. Similarly the officers of a 
bank are usually associated with various busi 


interests in various 


ness concerns, clubs and other organizations 
as directors, members of committees, ete. and 
they are, therefore, in a position to sell their 
bank to a large number of people. 
Theoretically, at least, a person owning 
stock in a bank is sold upon the institution in 
question, for otherwise such a_ stockholder 
would sell his shares in the open market and 
reinvest his funds in some other way. It is, 
therefore, perfectiy logical for a bank to ap 
proach its shareholders with the suggestion 
that he furnish the names of persons who 
would be interested in establishing a new 
financial contact or in changing such con- 
tacts as exist at present. The banker is 
likely, however, to find that his stockholders 
look upon their investment in much the same 
Way as they look upon their interests in 
large industrial corporations, public utilities 
and railways, and that their interest is, there 
fore, limited to the amount of the dividends 
and does not include a personal desire to see 
the bank grow. Arousing the keen interest 
of the shareholder is, therefore, a problem 





which each banker must solve for himself, for 
there is no rule of thumb governing the sit- 
uation. 

Further, the banker has access to the com- 
mercial rating books issued by R. G. Dun & 
Co. and the »radstreet Company, and he can, 
therefore, pick from them such names as are 
of interest to him. Many banks make it a 
practice to keep in touch with changes in 
tenancy in office buildings in their own neigh- 
borhood. In many cities a list is published 
daily in the newspapers of newly incorporat- 
ed concerns, showing the capitalization and 
the names of individual incorporators. Where 
competition is keen the various financial in- 
stitutions have their representatives call on 
the same day the news appears in print. 

In closing, it is important to bear in mind 
that, having found a prospective customer and 
having sold him on the merits of the bank’s 
service, it is of even greater importance for 
the bank to keep the customer sold. This can 
be done only by seeing that customers ob- 
tain the maximum benefit from their finan- 
cial relationship. Sympathetic treatment of 
complaints plus a sincere desire to cooperate 
with depositors in every legitimate way pre- 
vents dissatisfaction and inspires loyalty. 





PartiaAL View or SEATTLE’s Business SECTION 
witH Mount RAINIER IN BACKGROUND 
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Park Avenue and 46th Street 





Egablished 1856 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
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LYMAN G. BOURNIQUE 

One of the most highly respected members 
of the banking fraternity in Milwaukee, Ly- 
man’ G. Bournique, a vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, died recent- 
ly in Boston following a major operation 
Mr. Bournique’s death is deeply mourned by 
his associates at the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank and the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company as well as by a large circle of 
friends. 

Born in Chicago fifty-one years ago, Mr. 
Bournique was educated there, and as a 
youth began his business career as an em- 
ployee of Armour & Company, where he be- 
came a member of the operating staff. In 
1904 he married Miss Suzanne Petit and the 
same year reached a decision to make his 
home in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Bournique first was employed here by 
the Wisconsin Trust Company. He withdrew 
within a short time to become cashier of the 
Wisconsin National Bank, later becoming 
vice-president of the bank. In 1916 Mr. 
Bournique resigned to enter the grain busi- 
ness with A. K. Taylor. As the Taylor and 
Bournique Company they transacted business 
until Mr. Taylor’s death in 1921. Shortly 
after the firm was sold to the Cargill Grain 
Company of Minneapolis and Mr. Bournique 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


Uptown Offices 


DIRECTORS 
THOMAS F. VIETOR 

Joun G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR JOHN H. FULTON 
JosePpH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. CLARENCE 
Davip M. GooprRIcH 


: Banking in all its branches 
t Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Correspondents in all principal Cities in 
: the World. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. 
: Safekeeping of Securities; Collection of Income. 
' ers. Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults at moderate rental. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $33,700,000 








214 BROADWAY 
Seventh Ave. and 32nd Street 


EuGENIUs H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp : 


FRANK L. PoLk 
DILLON 


Corporate and Personal Trusts. 
Investment Service for Custom- 


returned to the banking field as vice-presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National Bank. 
During his residence here Mr. Bournique was 
active in society and club life. He was a 
member of the Milwaukee Country Club, the 
Athletic Club and the Wisconsin Club. 

Sylvanus A. Leith, president of the Co- 
lumbia Avenue Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, and who has been associated with that 
organization since its organization in 1886, 
died recently at his home in that city. 

One of the leading figures in banking cir- 
cles of the South, Charles A. Lyerly, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chattanooga, died 
recently at the home of his daughter on Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

Charles W. Mills, president of the Dela- 
ware Trust Company of Wilmington, Del., 
since 1923 and for many years a director of 
the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
died recently at Ocean City, N. J. 

In addition to a Federal estate tax of 
$2,653,904 the heirs to the $11,778,000 estate 
of the late Mrs. Nettie Fowler McCormick, 
widow of Cyrus McCormick, are required to 
pay a State inheritance tax of $1,453,306. 
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A Distinctive Service For 
Your New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Deposits, June 30, 1925 - $294,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Board President 











“PULLING ILLINOIS OUT OF THE MUD” 

William G. Edens, the popular vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company of Illi- 
nois, may disavow the statement, but if all 
the facts were made known they would prob- 
ably show that no man has been more active 
or influential than he has in placing Illinois 
foremost among the states which are com- 
mitted to extensive programs for good road 
building. Mr. Edens became interested in 
“pulling Illinois out of the mud” in the days 
when motor cars were still. germinating in 
the inventor’s fancy. 

It was not until the motor car came to be 
regarded as a means of transportation and 
the great aid that it has become to farmers 
that sentiment for good roads acquired real 
substance. In 1913 there was brought about 
the so-called Tice Commission which first 
weaned Illinois away from the old township 
method of building roads. Then in 1918, some- 
what tardily, came the $60,000,000 bond issue 
framed under the direction of Governor Low- 
den. That inaugurated a real comprehensive 
scheme for highway improvement. Then in 
1924 came the $100,000,000 bond issue, spon- Vice-President, Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 


sored by Governor Small, who will complete twenty years of service with that com- 
pany on Sept. 13, 1925 





Wiiiiam G. Epens 
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Advantages of Tax Exempt Bonds 


The following is an extract from the daily news- 
papers quoting the National Industrial Conference 


Board: 


“A tax free bond bearing 3} 6% interest yields 
approximately the same net return as a 4G taxa- 
ble bond to one whose taxable net income is 
$24,000, it vields the same as a 5% taxable bond 
to one whose taxable net income is $68,000, and 
the same as a 6G taxable bond to one whose tax- 
able net income ranges around $100,000.’’ 


I ONDS issued by Joint Stock Land Banks are 

totally tax exempt and in the present market 
can be purchased to vield from 4.25% to 4.40% 
Guy Huston Company, Inc. are fiscal agents for 
the Ch.-ago, Kansas City, Southern Minnesota, 
Dallas, Des Moines and New York Joint Stock 
Land Banks. The assets of these banks are in ex- 
cess of $190,000,000, or more than 3 of the assets 
of the total Joint Stock Land Bank system. 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. 
61 Broadway New York City 
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GOOD FINANCIAL OUTLOOK FOR villages in 1924 is estimated at 2,075,000 and 
FARMERS movement to farms was 1,396,000, making 4 

The United States Department of Agricul- uet movement from farm population of 679,- 
ture is authority for the prediction that the 00 persons. The Department also reports 
farmers will receive larger financial income that at the end of 1924 there were 30,000 
from their crops and livestock this year than fewer farms than at the close of 1923 with 
for any year since 1919. The major factor #@ reduction of 1,200,000 in crop acreage. 
is that while production will be ample to — 
meet consumption needs the agricultural 
market will a come into the market this BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATES 
fall with any large surplus of leading crops. An instructive and timely survey of the 
According te recent compilations by the De- bonded indebtedness of various states has 
partment of Agriculture, the gross income of been compiled and issued in booklet form by 
the farmers of this country during the year the Bank of America of New York. It shows 
ended June 30, 1925, was $12,136,000,000, as that state governments have a total bonded 
compared with the similar figure of $11,288,- debt of $1,558,742 and that since 1922 the 
000,000 during the preceding twelve months. bonded indebtedness of 48 states has _ in- 

Further interesting farm data is forthcom- creased 45.5 per cent with increase of 36.4 
ing from the Agricultural Department. Farm per cent in per capita debt. The Pacific Coast 
population of the United States decreased group of states have the highest per capita 
approximately 182,000 during 1924, which is debt with New England States second in 
a drop of 6 per cent during that year. The line. The study is valuable to all who are 
movement from farms to cities, towns and interested in the subject. 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


















$23,000,000 
..-.. $220,000,000 


Branches in all Boroughs of Greater New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 








TRUST COMPANY PRESIDENT BECOMES 
SUCCESSFUL PLAYWRIGHT 

The successful 

must 


trust 
be something 


company president 
more than a banker or 
a master of the technique of credit, exchange 
and loan operations. His daily work fosters 
versatility, breadth of mind and understand- 
ing of human motives. It is not often, how- 
ever, that he has the inclination to capitaliz2 
his knowledge of human nature by turning 
it into literary or artistic channels. Ed- 
ward Hammond Cady, president of the Com- 
Guardian Trust & Savings 
Toledo, is one of the exceptions. He 


merce 


is the 


Epwarp H. Capy 


President Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings Bank 
of Toledo, Ohio 


Bank of 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 








LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





author of a play which 
the successes of the last 


one of 


seasons. 


has been 
dramatic 


His play “Badges” ran for one hundred 
nights in one of the leading theatres last 


winter in New York and also had a big run 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Cady carries his laurels modestly 
and it is only through accident that he has 
been unmasked as the author of 
the program concealing his identity under 
the name of Edward Hammond. Mr. Cady 
attributes the professional touches of 
the play to his collaborator, Max Marcin. 
mystifying detective play. 
Mr. Cady conceived the idea of the plot 
years ago and developed it more as a recre- 
ation and because of his interest in the 
theatre and in dramatic literature. As the 
“first offspring’ it indicates that the Ameri 
can playgoing public will have further op- 
portunity to become familiar with the name 
of “Edward Hammond,’ because Mr. Cady 
intends to continue his playwriting activities 
in the hope of some day turning out a genu- 
ine masterpiece. 


“Badges,” 


also 


“Badges” is a 


A campaign is being 


Transit 


conducted by the 
Numerical Committee of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association to enlist the re- 
maining 8 per cent of the nation’s banks 
which have not followed the general prac- 


tice of printing their individual transit num- 
bers on their checks, drafts and certificates 
of deposit. 

Courtlandt Linkroum, president of the 
Peoples Trust & Guaranty Company of Hack- 
ensack, N. J., has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Frederick J. Hellman, son of the late I. 
W. Hellman, Jr., has been made an assist- 
ant eashier of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Company of San Francisco, He is a 
graduate of the University of California. 
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Trust Services 


NDER the now combined 
Ladd & Tilton and United 
States National Banks our Trust 
ee affords complete 


and competent Trust Services, 
backed by 

RESOURCES of 
OVER 60 MILLIONS 


Qhe UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL BANK 
ER RE EER 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Central 


| coon and equipped 
to render satisfac- 
tory service to banks 
throughout the country 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
Founded 1890 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 
OL ENE Ok A LE AS: ARREEE 


Hellman Trust Service 


Founded on the 


experience of 


Pioneer Bankers 


of California 


COMMERCUY oes TRUST SSWINOS 


LOS ANGELES 
REDLANDS :: SAN PEDRO .: RIVERSIDE 
HUNTINGTON PARK « BELL = VERNON 
SAN BERNARDINO--32 Complete Banks 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital . . « « $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. Gopparp ......Chairman of the Board 
a eer President 
ete. TE. TAGGAM .o oo oc cccccuses Vice-President 
C. EDWARD CARLSON.........000. Vice-President 
WALTER J. CoXx..............++...Wice-President 
Aesin 7. LAMDSTROM .ccei ccc viccecesesss Cashier 


. Secretary 
Wn. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
FRANK I. PACKARD 
OSEPH F. NOTHEIS Assistant Cashier 
ASE WY. TIRL VER. cccccccscons Assistant Cashier 
GayYLorp S. Morss............Assistant Cashier 
Epwarp L. JaRL...............Assistant Cashier 
Pau. C. MELLANDER Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON............Assistant Cashier 
Epwin C. CRAwForD, JR Assistant Secretary 
Byron E. BRONSTON Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 


Bah el ec etn, Coen rte cee 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $10,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,616,017.89 


Aggregate Resources over $200,000,000.00 


President, STEPHEN BAKER 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


‘MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 


First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 
QUEENSBORO OFFICE 


Jamaica, Long Island 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY’S 
PROGRESS 

The Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield 
now ranks as the twelfth largest trust com- 
pany in New Jersey. Its remarkable record 
of growth covers less than a quarter of a 
century of activity. It business in 
June, 1902, and from deposits of $124,000 
the increase has reached the present aggre- 
gate of $12,440,000 with capital and surplus 
of $1,481,000. This progress has necessitated 
larger quarters and a handsome new building 
is now in course of construction, the main 
banking floor covering an area of 10,000 
square feet. Some time ago announcement 
was made of the consolidation of the largest 
national bank in Plainfield, the City Na- 


began 


New HoME IN THE CouRSE OF CONSTRUCTION 
FOR THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


tional Bank, with the Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany. Recent also shows that 
these associated institutions experienced the 
largest increase in deposits and resources of 
any banking institutions 
and Somerset counties. 


comparison 


located in Union 

The first and only president until his death 
in 1923 was Mr. Orville T. Waring, a director 
of the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Augus- 
tus V. Heely, vice-president, is the only offi- 
cer having the distinction of being an officer 
since its organization. Harry H. Pond, 
president, has been an officer since 1910, and 
also holds the office of vice-president of The 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New 
York. The fine esprit de corps which pre- 
vails at the Plainfield Trust Company is 
largely attributable to the commendable poli- 
cies developed by DeWitt Hubbell, the execu- 
tive vice-president, who has been an officer 
for the past fifteen years. The members of 
the board of directors include some of the 
best names in New Jersey. 

The Plainfield Trust Company recently had 
a window display showing a grouping of the 
buildings of the twelve largest trust compa- 
nies in New Jersey which have combined re- 
sources of $380,064,000. 

BUSINESS BUILDING IDEAS 

A novel method of directing attention of 
bank and trust company officials to new fea- 
tures of service and building development 
has been devised by the financial advertising 
agency conducted by Wm. Elliot Graves. The 
first number of a monthly bulletin entitled 
“Graves Service Call” has made its appear- 
ance which contains suggestive material and 
ideas on building banking and trust company 
business. The feature contribution is an ar- 
ticle by Gilbert L. Daane, president of the 
Grand Rapids Savings Bank of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., in which he discusses the bank- 
er’s place in the community. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


OR 25 years, the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 


of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
eqnipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
deut service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIZ,COMPANY 


Utica ew 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY BRINGS 
SUIT TO PROTECT ITS TITLE 

Suit has been filed in the Supreme Court 
of New York to restrain the newly chartered 
New York County Trust Company from using 
the name “New York” in its title on the 
ground that it conflicts with the corporate 
title and is prejudicial to the interests of the 
plaintiff. On July 16, the Superintendent of 
Banks approved an application for a charter 
to organize the New York County Trust Com- 
pany and which proposes shortly to open for 
business at 97 Eighth avenue. The president 
of the new enterprise is James J. Riordan, 
president of the United States Trucking Com- 
pany, with which Governor Smith was for- 
merly identified. 

The New York Trust Company sets forth 
in its bill of complaint that the name “New 
York County Trust Co.” has been deliberately 
adopted for the purpose of benefiting from 
the good will established by the former. The 
New York Trust Company further states that 
it has been Gonducting business under that 
name since 1899 and that a large sum of 
advertising has been spent to acquaint the 
public with the facilities and services of that 
company, the advertising sum between 1921 
and 1925 representing an outlay of $334,498. 


New York 








The New York Trust Company occupies a 
leading position and high standing, both in 
this country and abroad. It is designated as 
the agency for the payment of over 300 issues 
of bonds, is registrar for 200 corporations and 
transfer agent for 100 other corporations. 


TAX LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA 

Recent legislation in California will mate- 
rially reduce local taxation on “foreign” se- 
curities as distinguished from California se 
curities. This law will produce an increase 
in revenue, by reason of the fact that foreign 
securities will now be returned for taxation. 
However, its chief advantage is to be found 
in the fact that the large accumulation of 
investment capital in California, which has 
heretofore been withheld from investment in 
“foreign” stocks and bonds of neighboring 
sections of the country, because such secu- 
rities are taxable in California, can now be 
so invested, upon an interest yield compara- 
ble with California securities of the same 
type. 

Additional legislation is contemplated at 
the next session of the California legislature 
which is designed to provide immunity to 
residents from needless tax burdens. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Established 1903 


offers American citizens having investments in Canada, its fiduciary services, 
covering every feature known to an up-to-date trust company, banking 
alone excepted. It is purely a Trust, Executorial and Administrative Institu- 
tion, accepting no deposits, and having its branch offices in Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Vancouver. 


FAVORABLE EARNINGS OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 

Reflecting the excellent earning capacity 
of the General Motors Corporation the board 
of directors recently declared the first extra 
dividend in cash of one dollar on each share 
of common stock, the previous extra divi- 
dends having been made in common stock. This 
extra cash dividend represented a distribution 
of over $5,000,000, Earnings for the first six 
mouths of this year totaled $46,082,236, after 
allowance for taxes and depreciation. After 
deducting $3,819,771 for preferred dividends 
this equals $8.19 per share on outstanding 
common stock. Total earnings applicable to 
dividends for the corresponding period in 
1924 were $27,066,990, and after deducting 
preferred dividends this was equal to $4.57 
per share on outstanding common stock. 

General Motors equity in earnings of Fish- 
er Body Corporation and General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation in excess of dividends 
received for the first six months was $4,280,- 
863, equivalent to 83 cents per share on Gen- 
eral Motors outstanding common stock. Cash 
and government securities as of June 30, 1925, 





were $139,375,062 as compared with $30,552,- 
152 for the same date a year ago. There 
were no liabilities except current accounts. 

Total assets of $592.570,193 were shown in 
the June 30 statement of the General Motors 
Corporation of which $253,072,.643 were cur- 
rent and working assets and S$389,458,850 
fixed assets. Total capital stock and surplus 
is $478,815,283 as compared with $451,764.- 
859 December 31, 1924. This is the most sat- 
isfactory statement, both with respect to 
earnings and general financial position, which 
General Motors has ever made. 

President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. of General 
Motors Corporation, recently stated that all 
of the motor car manufacturing divisions 
with the exception of Chevrolet, but including 





Buick, Oldsmobile, Oakland and Cadillac, 
were announcing new series of their various 
models. In every case the corporation is ad- 
hering to its policy of maintaining quality 
above every other consideration. 


EQUIPMENT OF NEW GUARDIAN TRUST 
COMPANY OF DETROIT 


With experienced personnel in charge and 
with directors as well as stockholders mani- 
festing a genuine spirit of cooperation, the 
recently organized Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit has established itself in the confi- 
dence and good graces of the community in a 
way that gives assurance of rapid growth. 
The progressive men who conceived and or- 
ganized the new company had the foresight to 
build up a personnel as well as to secure 
modern equipment before offering its services 
to the public. The result is an organization 
which compares favorably with many trust 
companies of more mature age. 

The organization is constructed along lines 
of best experience and ascertained practice. 
Trust functions are divided into corporate 
and personal trust departments. Other de- 
partments are the loan, bond, certificate of 
deposit, safe deposit and real estate manage- 
ment departments, each with an experienced 
executive in charge. The safe deposit vaults 
represent the latest in such equipment with 
the department in charge of Harry H. Wol- 
bert and the vaults accessible from the bank- 
ing rooms or directly from the main hall of 
the Buhl Building. The bond department is 
functioning most actively and has the ad- 
vantage of close affiliation with the well 
known investment house of Kean, Higbie & 
Co. in conjunction with the subsidiary, the 
Guardian Detroit Company, which maintains 
offices in New York. 
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Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 


Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, e.c., at special rates for each insertion. 


















SUBSCRIPTIONS: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 60 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 


tion, a Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
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Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 


It is a profitable practice and we should like 
to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 
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EUROPE RETURNING TO SOUND 
FORMULAS 


Continued from page 139) 





The result of all of this work, and par- 
ticularly the detail work of the Committee on 
Economic Restoration, was laid before the 
plenary session of the congress, by Sir 
Josiah C. Stamp, Fred I. Kent, Sir Felix 
Schuster, Sir Allan Anderson, vice-governor of 
the Bank of England, and Mr. Pirelli and 
others, Honorable Parker Gilbert, Agent-Gen- 
eral for Reparations, outlined the work of his 
office. The result of these discussions is em- 
bodied in the report of the committee, and 
represents not only the unanimous conclu- 
sions of the committee, but also the undi- 
vided judgment of the congress. Immediately 
upon the filing of this report, banking and 
commercial interests of Germany made appli- 
eation for admission to the’ International 
Chamber of Commerce, and were admitted, so 
that their application can be considered as an 
approval of the conclusions reached. These 
conclusions are to the effect that the Dawes 
Plen is workable, and that the amount de- 
manded of Germany is well within her eco 
nomic capacity. The determinations recog- 
nize that the transfer of these payments 
must be either in gold, goods, services or 
credits and that it is reasonably possible, 
without serious hardship upon beneficiary or 
neutral countries, for such transfers to be 
made. 

Methods by which these transfers are 
expected to be accomplished are indicated as 
follows: 

1. Such expansion of Germany’s industry 
and commerce as will result in maximum for- 
eign delivery of goods and services: 

2. Such expansion of normal deliveries in 
kind as can be economically developed by 
special arrangements between Germany and 
the Allies; 

3. Such expansion of Germany’s industry 
and deliveries in kind as may be provided by 
any “assisted” schemes that may be developed 
for construction foreign to Germany of pub- 
lic works or other enterprises which could 
not otherwise be profitably undertaken, but 
whose completion will further the interests 
of peoples concerned. 

4. Such expansion of foreign exchange bal- 
ances in favor of Germany, as may be brought 
about through the purchase of German securi- 
ties by foreigners. 

These studies have been made periodically 
at each congress of the International Cham- 
ber, and it is only by this comparison of one 
period with another that progress can be 
noted. 
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A Specialized 


Service 

































for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 
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FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 



























Combined Resources 


Exceed $350,000,000 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘Trust Company Law’’ 





[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


TRUSTEE 
(Is an option to renew lease by trus- 
tee holding estate for life of beneficiary 
enforcible?) 

A lease by a trustee for a life beneficiary 
for five years was recently held valid by the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland in the ease 
of Sweeney vs. Hagerstown Trust Company, 
(125 Atl. 522.) The court, however, held 
that an option to renew the lease for a like 
period could not be enforced by an assignee 
of the lease, there being no evidence that 
such an option was necessary for the proper 
.dministration of the trust or customary in 
the locality in which the property was lo- 
eated. The court said that a renewal would 
extend the estate of the lessee unreasonably 
beyond the period the trust was likely to 
continue. 


A recent decision by a Trial Court in New 
York holds to the contrary of this Maryland 
case. The New York case is Raynolds vs. 
Browning, King & Company (205 N. Y. Sup. 
748.) In this case the Supreme Court, Spe- 
cial Term, New York County, holds that 
where a _ will authorized a_ testamentary 
trustee to lease property for a term beyond 
the duration of the trust the trustee did not 
exceed his power in leasing the premises for 
twenty-one years, with an option to renew 
for a like period. 


SUCCESSOR TRUSTEE 
appointed successor 
within Surrogate’s discretion. ) 


(Person trustee 


Though the Surrogate in appointing a suc- 
cessor trustee under Section 168, New York 
Surrogates’ Court Act, may and usually does 
consider the wishes of parties, the person to 
be appointed is entirely within the discre- 
tion of the surrogate. Where a will did not 
create a trust, but title to property devised 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


was vested in heirs at laws, subject to a 
life estate, an administrator with the will 
annexed should be appointed instead of a 
successor trustee in view of Sections 96 and 
97 of the New York Real Property Law.— 
(In re Eggsware’s Estate, 206 N. Y. Sup. 24.) 


PAYMENT OF FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 

The case of Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany vs. Winthrop (202 N. Y. Supp. 457), 
quoted in Trust Company’s Magazine for 
July, 1924, at page 31 in the article of Mr. 
Russell L. Bradford of the New York Bar, 
has been reversed by the New York Court 
of Appeals in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Lehman. The will in this case provided: 
“All inheritances taxes to be paid out of 
my general estate.” The court states that 
the Federal estate tax is a tax on the entire 
net estate, not on any specific part thereof. 
Since a trust which had been created by the 
testator under a deed which did not take 
effect in possession or enjoyment until his 
death was a part of the aggregate net es- 
tate, the tax should be paid by the executor 
from funds of the estate without reimburse- 
ment from the trustee out of the trust 
funds. 


RESOLUTIONS AUTHORIZING LOANS 

A resolution of the board of directors au- 
thorized the officers to borrow from eertain 
named banks, the amount to be borrowed 
from each being expressly stated and limited. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois holds that this 
authority cannot be construed to authorize 
the officers to borrow the aggregate amount 
from any one bank, nor could the unexecuted 
authority to borrow money from a particular 
bank be extended to serve as authority to 
borrow from another bank. (Thomas vs. Ma- 
rine Bank & Trust Company, 102 Southern 


524.) 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEOO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

Epwarp KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AmmMri F, MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

Craupe A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

JouN LanpGrarF, Assistant Secretary 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusrncer, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMes W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 








INHERITANCE TAXES 
(Whether upon facts stated a transfer 

was made in contemplation of death.) 

Mrs. Oliver gave a material part of her 
estate to her daughter within two years of 
her death. She was 76 years of age, but ac- 
tive and in good health. She participated in 
important affairs and at times expressed a 
belief that she would live to be 90 years of 
age. Held that upon such facts, among oth- 
ers, the gift to her daughter was not made 
in contemplation of death and was not tax- 
able under Federal Estate Tax Law. The 
words “contemplation of death” do not mean 
the general knowledge of all persons that 
they must die, but a present apprehension 
from some physical or mental condition cre- 
ating a reasonable fear that death is at hand. 
Rea vs. Heiner, U. 8S. District Court, Penna. 
(West. Dist.) (16528). Decided July 13, 1925. 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

(Constitutionality of statute providing 
for continuing actions against represen- 
tatives of deceased defendant.) 

By Chap. 253, New York Laws of 1925, it 
was provided that any action or proceeding 
where a court had acquired jurisdiction of a 
defendant domiciled without the state should, 
if the action survived, not abate by reason of 
defendant's death, but his executor or admin- 
istrator duly appointed in the state or coun- 
try of domicile should be substituted and the 
action should continue, Plaintiffs here sought 
leave to continue the action against foreign 
executors of a deceased defendant. Held that 
the constitutional requirement of due process 
of law precluded the legislature from provid- 
ing generally for continuing actions for judg- 
ments in personam against the foreign execu- 
tors or administrators of deceased defend- 
ants. McMaster vs. Gould, Court of Appeals 
of New York (16707). Decided July 15, 1925. 


FACILITIES FOR OUT OF TOWN BANKS 


Under the plan of segregation of functions 
and services developed during the last few 
years by the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, of New York, to create individual 
service units under centralized direction, 
special attention has been given to meeting 
the requirements of out-of-town bank Cor- 
respondents. At the executive offices in the 
Woolworth Building there is an out-of-town 
office which is equipped to give exclusive 
and direct attention to all phases of up-to- 
date service to bank correspondents. 








Our Banks and 
Bankers Depart- 
ment solicits your 
St. Louis account 


Correspondence Invited 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 


and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 





PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $5,000,000 
Trust Funds $214,726,211.89 


Henry G. BrENGLE, President 


FrANK M. Haropt, Vice-President Netson C. DENNEY, J.CaLtvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer Henry L. McCoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. SToTEesBURY Tuomas S, Gates J. Howett Cummincs 
Levi L. Rue A. G. RosenGARTEN Henry G. Brencie 
W. W. ArrerBuRY Lepyarp HEcKSCHER Cuartes Day 
SamueEL M. Vauctain BenjAMIn RusH Wi.uram A, Law 

J. Franxiin McFappen Artuur H. Lea SamuEL M. Curwen 


415 CHESTNUT STREET se BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR, TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE 


The exceptionally large volume of new cor- 
porate stock and bond issues authorized and 
placed upon the market during the past 
months has contributed very heavily to the 
business of banks and trust companies in 
various trust capacities. Among the latest 
announcement of the appointment of trust 
companies and banks of New York City as 
transfer agent, registrar and trustee under 
corporate mortgages securing new issues of 
securities, includes the following: 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of the Silver King Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Class A preferred stock, 
and also for the Class B common stock voting 
trust certificates of no par value; trustee un- 
der indenture dated July 15, 1925, securing 
the De Laval Separator Company ten-year 6 
per cent sinking fund gold notes; trustee un- 
der trust agreement securing $5,000,000 Ar- 
kansas-Missouri Power Company ten-year 
gold debentures; dividend disbursing agent 
for Isaac Silver & Brothers Company pre- 
ferred stock. 

The Central Union Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee for the Inland Paper Board 
Company, Inc. first mortgage 7 per cent serial 
gold bonds, due serially in the amount of 
$600,000 ; trustee for $3,000,000 Bryant Park 
Building 6% per cent first mortgage lease- 
hold sinking fund gold bonds, due July 1, 
1945. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the voting trust 
certificates representing Class B stock of Mc- 
Cord Radiator and Manufacturing Company. 

The Farmers Loan & Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee under the Virginian 
Railway Company equipment trust agreement, 
Series E, dated July 1, 1925. 








INDENTURES, ETC. 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent of the common 
stock of the Audet Manufacturing Corp. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar of the capital 
stock of the General Ice Cream Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
stock of General Gas & Electric Corporation 
of Delaware ; registrar of the class A common 
stock of the National Electric Power Co.; 
registrar of the Class A stock without par 
value of the Moto Meter Co., Ine. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has been appointed corporate trus- 
tee of an issue of first mortgage serial 6 per 
cent coupon gold bond certificates secured by 
a first mortgage on the Crescent Plaza Build- 
ing, Long Island City; trustee under an in- 
denture covering an issue of Thirty East 
Fortieth Street, Inc., second mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds; trustee of an issue of $850,- 
000 7 per cent ten year serial gold notes of the 
Continental Optical Corporation; trustee of 
an issue of second mortgage 6 per cent gold 
serial bonds of the Halstead Apartments, Inc. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for an authorized issue of 
stock of the Central and South West Utilities 
Company; trustee for an authorized issue 
of $600,000 principal amount 6 per cent se- 
rial mortgage gold bonds of Lexington-Thirty- 
second Street Corporation; registrar for an 
authorized issue of voting trust certificates 
for 85.000 shares of Class B stock of The Serv- 
el Corporation. 

Bank of America has been appointed trus- 
tee under indenture securing authorized is- 
sue of $825,000 7 per cent collateral trust 
sinking fund gold bonds of Shamokin Anthra- 
cite Coal Company. 
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Located “‘In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land”—that is, in the business center of 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 
Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


OFFICERS 
Joun M. Dennis, President 
W. GRAHAM Boyce, Vice-President 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Treasurer 
Tuomas C. THATCHER, Secretary 
JouN M. DENNIs, JR., Assistant Treasurer 
CARROLL E. LATIMER, Auditor 











E handle more 

Trust business 
than any other Con- 
necticut bank or trust 
company. 


Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company 


Old State House Square 


Oldest Trust Company In Connecticut 


Meigs H. Whaples 


Chairman Board of Trustees 


Arthur P. Day 


Vice-Chairman 


Nathan D. Prince 
President 





EXECUTIVE CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS AT CHASE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


Owing to rapid growth in its business and 
department activities the Chase National 
Bank of New York and its allied Chase Se- 
curities Corporation have recently announced 
numerous promotions and some change in ex- 
ecutive lineup. Albert H. Wiggin continues 
as chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional and as president of the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation. Edward R. Tinker, who re- 
tired from the Chase National in 1921 to 
become president of the Securities Corpora- 
tion, has relinquished that post to become 
chairman of the executive committee of both 
the bank and the Securities Corporation. 

Robert L. Clarkson, who joined the Securi- 
ties Corporation in 1919, has been made as- 
sistant to the president of the bank, and vice- 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Securities Corporation. Halstead G. Freeman 
succeeds Mr. Tinker as the president of the 
Securities Corporation. Joseph C. Rovensky 
and Benjamin E. Smythe were appointed as- 
sistant vice-presidents of the bank, Frank M. 


Totton and Henry Raub assistant cashiers, 


and Otto T. Kreuser an assistant manager 
of the foreign department. 


In the Securities Corporation, Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Clarkson and George Benard are added 
to the board. Frank Callahan, formerly a 
member of the firm of Rushmore, Bisbee & 
Stern, was elected a vice-president and Henry 
G. Fahbusch becomes secretary. 

Mr. Wiggin has been associated with the 
Chase National Bank since 1904, when he was 
elected a vice-president. He became presi- 
dent in 1911 and chairman of the board in 
1917. In 1921 Mr. Wiggin again assumed 
the presidency and since that time has held 
both offices. 

Mr. Tinker’s association with the bank 
dates from 1912, when he was elected a vice- 
president; Mr. Freeman came to the Securi- 
ties Corporation in 1918 and since has held 
that office. He now succeeds Mr. Tinker as 
president. Mr. Clarkson came to the Securi- 
ties Corporation in 1919 and was appointed 
vice-president in 1921. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
preferred and common stock of the Southern 
Ice and Utilities Company. 
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Specialized Service to Banks 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


Main Orrice: 140 Broadway 


FirrH AveENvuE Orrice: Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 
Mapison Avenve Orrice: Madison Ave. and 6oth St. 


NEW YORK 


London Offices: 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 50 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
Bush House, W. C. 2 


Paris: 1 & 3 Ruedes Italiens Brussels: 156 Rue Royale 
Liverpool: 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 
Havre: 122 Boulevard de Strasbourg 


Antwerp: 36 Rue des Tanneurs 





TRUST 








New York City 


Special Correspondence 


PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT IN 
BUSINESS AND TRADE 


Midsummer finds business throughout the 
United States generally active and prosper- 
ous, and the prevailing sentiment is one of 
more cheerful confidence regarding the out- 
look than at any time in a number of months. 
The effect has been enhanced by a favorable 
credit situation, by repeated promises that 
tax burdens on business are to be lowered 
and by reports of developments favorable to 
stabilization abroad. 

Railroad traffic, bank clearings, steel out- 
put and other familiar barometers show that 
trade is moving forward at a pace, 
though of course there are a number of cross 
currents and irregularities. 


good 
Low 


There is now a 
movement toward heavier inventories of raw 
and finished materials, in expectation of an 
autumn inquiry for goods of all kinds, but 
as yet the movement has shown no signs of 
too fast. The temptation to overpro- 
duce has been successfully resisted thus far 
in light of the admonition, constantly given, 
that output should be restricted in accordance 
with the cautious attitude of 


going 


buyers. 

In view of actual and hoped-for business 
developments, there are many inquiries as to 
the probable course of interest rates. Credit 
supplies have been abundant for a long time, 
and interest rates lately were near the low- 
est borrowing level for commercial funds in 
many years. Rates have been low for a large 
variety of reasons, but recent indications of 
an advance to higher levels have been taken 
to mean that the money situation is at last 
emerging from its so-called stage. 
having taken on a more confident 
tone, there has developed a demand for com- 
mercial credits, and in addition crop move- 
ments have led to a call for funds to finance 
shipments from farms to market.—(From 
current review issued by the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York.) 


“easy” 
Business 


COMPANIES 


VENERABLE FIGURE IN WALL STREET 
PASSES WAY 


Most 


figures in 
with the 


One of the 
Wall street 


picturesque 


passed away recently 


death of Charles Duncan Leverich. He was 
an honorary trustee of the Bank of New York 
Company and was accorded that 
distinction because of his many years of as- 


and Trust 


sociation as a director of the Bank of New 
York which was merged some years ago with 
the New York Life Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany under the present title of Bank of New 
York & Trust Company. Despite his advanced 
age of eighty-four years which he attained 
Mr. Leverich maintained an active interest 
in the affairs of the bank which extended 
also to a generous interest in the welfare of 
employees. His kindly and democratic bear- 
ing endeared him to officers, fellow trustees 
and employees alike. 

Mr. Leverich’s father was president of the 
old Bank of New York during and following 
the Civil War. He became a director of the 
Bank of New York in 1876, when his father 
retired from the presidency after thirteen 
years’ service. There still stands in the 
Leverich home a safe in which Charles P. 
Leverich, as a member of the First Loan 
Committee locked $100,000,000 in securities 
in November, 1860, in preparation for the loan 
of $50,000,000 made to the Federal Govern- 
ment for prosecuting war against the Seces- 
sionists. 

For many years Mr. Leverich was active in 
Wall Street as a member of the 
Charles D. Leverich & Brother. 
1907. 


firm of 
He retired in 
He was also a trustee of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and the American 
sible Society, and a director of the Atlantic 
Safe Deposit Company. 


Jonuses were distributed recently among 
employees of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Guaranty Company, Guaranty 
Safe Deposit Company and Fidelitas Realty 
Corporation, ranging from 3 per cent to 5 
per cent of salaries. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL = 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 
H. H. M. LEE = 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON - 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - ° 


VICE-PREs. 
20 ViCE-PRES 
30 VICE-PRES. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY . 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S. OPIE - - ASST. SECRETARY 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ~- ° ° ° CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~- ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


JOHN W 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 

The Seaboard National Bank of New 
has been appointed transfer agent of Class 
C, preferred Metropolitan Edison 
Company ; registrar of the preferred and com 
mon stocks of Whaley Engine Patents, Inc.; 
registrar of certificates of deposit for Chi- 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co. 4 per 
bonds; agent to receive and transfer 
warrants, and to receive sub- 
scriptions for new common stock of the 


York 


stock of 


cago, 
cent 
subscription 


Glidden Company ; registrar of preferred and 
common stock of the Interstate Elevator Cor- 
poration. 


APPOINTMENTS AT EMPIRE TRUST CO. 


The Empire Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed trustee for United Brok- 
erage Co., collateral trust serial gold bonds; 
New York Press Club mortgage coupon bonds; 
Mines & Metals Investment Trust, Inc.; Ban- 
ner Consolidated Mines, Inc. 
nancial Investing 
Ltd.., 
ment 


, trust notes; fi- 
Company of New York, 
registered receipts; President Apart- 
Hotel Co., T per cent gold bonds; the 
Franklin-Kellum Company, Inc., first mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds; paying agent 
Savoy Hotel Corporation, coupon detached 
from 6 per cent gold debenture bonds; agent., 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, subscrip- 
tions to common stock. 


The Oneida County Trust Company of 
Utica, N. Y. reports resources of $4,411,133; 
deposits, $3,617,000; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $778,610. 

The Bank of United States, New York, has 
increased its capital from $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


TUT-ANKH-AMEN EXPLORATIONS IN 
WALL STREET 


In exeavations for the foundation of the 
Wall street portion of the new Bank of 
America building in course of construction on 
the historic bank, at Wall and 
William streets, laborers recently uncovered 
the contents of the 
stone of the demolished bank building. 
While the discovery does not vie with the 
Tut-ankh-amen the corner stone 
box yielded interesting documents, reflecting 
current generation or more ago. 
The list of directors of the Bank of America 
at the time this corner stone was laid in 1889 
contained that are 
New York financial circles. 


site of this 
box enclosing the corner 
how 


disclosures 


events of a 


names distinguished in 
Dallas B. Pratt, 
who was then cashier, is at present a direc- 
tor of the bank and today the only living 
representative of the official personnel of that 
time. Samuel Thorne, a director in 1889, is 
represented on the board by his son, Edwin 
Thorne. The contents of the box will be a 
part of the museum and library which will 
be one of the Bank of 
America 


features of the new 
suilding. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Mortgage «& 
Trust Company of New York, James P. War- 
burg was elected a director to fill a vacancy. 

The Metropolitan Guardian Company, Inc., 
an investment enterprise, has been organized 
to operate through the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Cooperative Trust Company 
of New York as trustee. 

The Utica City National Bank of Utica, N. 
Y., has changed its title to the Utica Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company to cover new- 
ly acquired trust powers. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE-PACIFIC 
NATIONAL MERGER EFFECTIVE 


On August Ist the merger of the American 
National Bank of New York with 
National Bank into 
title of the American 
Pacific National Bank. The combination re 
sults in aggregate 
with capital, surplus and 
of over $19,000,000, and with a 
The consolidation brings 
together two of New York’s oldest banks, the 
American 
1IS3S, 


Exchange 


the Pacific went effect, 


under the Excnange 
resourees of S225.000,000 
undivided profits 
combination 
of five branches. 
Exchange having a charter dated 
and the Pacific 


interests for 75 


sank serving 
The first financial 
statement following the merger shows aggre 
gate deposits of $191,575,000. Lewis L. Clarke 
remains as president and O. H. Cheney, who 
was president of the Pacific Bank, is 
president in charge of branches, 


uptow nu 
years, 


vice- 


NEW BRANCH OPENED BY NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

The National City Bank of New York re- 
cently opened its seventh branch office at 
Park avenue and Fifty-seventh street. 
novel features of construction and architec- 
tural attractiveness have provided in 
the remodeled building occupied by the new 
branch which is favorably located in the re- 
tail shopping and residential district. 
cial attention will be given to serving women 
patrons with a woman’s department under the 
supervision of Mrs. William Laimbeer. 


. 
some 


been 


Spe- 


Bert S. Haskins has resigned as vice-presi 
dent and a director of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company of New 
York to devote himself to stock farming in 
Pawling, N. ¥Y. Mr. Haskins has been asso- 
ciated with the original Chatham & Phenix 
banking organization since 1905. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


BANCITALY CORPORATION PURCHASES 
BOWERY BANK 


The Bancitaly Corporation of New York, 
which is closely affiliated with the Bank of 
Italy of California, recently bought the con- 
trolling interest in the Bowery Bank of New 
York, which established in 1865 and 
which had been controlled by one family for 
three The Bowery Bank will 
be merged with the East River National Bank 
Which is also controlled by the 
poration. 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National and brother of the 
founder of the Bank of Italy of California, 
elected president of the Bowery 
Bank, succeeding J. Stanley Foster. George 
E. Hoyer and James F. Savagnaro, vice- 
presidents of the East River National Bank, 
were elected vice-presidents of the 
Bank. The Bowery 
present quarters at 


was 
generations. 


sancitaly Cor- 


Bank 


has been 


Bowery 
Sank will remain in its 
Grand street and the 


Bowery. 


NEW YORK CITY BONDS RANK HIGH 
New York City long term bonds are today 
selling at prices affording higher yield than 
the bonds of many principal cities and prin- 
cipal states in the United States. The latest 
issue 4% bonds maturing serially, 1942 to 
1965, inclusive, are selling to yield 4 and 4.05 
per cent. Contrasted with this yield Chicago 
bonds are selling to yield 3.95 per cent; Bos- 
ton, 3.95 per cent; Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
Municipals at eeut; Buffalo, 3.85 
per cent; State of Massachusetts, 3.65 per 
cent; State of Connecticut, 3.70 per cent 
and State of Pennsylvania, 3.80 per cent. 


3.90 per 


Chemical National Bank of New York has 
added $1,000,000 from earnings to its sur- 
plus fund, bringing the surplus fund up to 
$16,500,000. 
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Capital $1,000,000 


Cuares A. HINSCH..................President 
Louis E. MILLER................Vice-President 
EpGAaR STarkK.... Vice-President and Trust Officer 
BpwWamn GEMIOR «ove ccicvccceccss Vice-President 








One of the most important real estate trans- 
actions in the Wall Street district during the 
past few years was the recent sale of the 
25-story building owned and occupied since 
1912 at 37 Wall street by the Equitable Trust 
Company. This sale paves the way for the 
Equitable Trust Company to take possession 
of its capacious new home to be built upon 
the site of the old Mills Building on Broad 
street, opposite the Stock Exchange, and ad- 
joining the building occupied by the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Present plans call for 
a building of thirty-four stories and for com- 
pletion in May, 1928, until which time the 
Equitable will continue to transact business 
at its present headquarters. 

The sale of the Equitable Trust Building 
Was on a cash basis and is said to involve 
$4,500,000. The purchaser was the Broad- 
way-John Corporation, of which Elias A. Co- 
hen is president and which has been a heavy 
investor in downtown property. Included in 
the sale are the bank fixtures on the main 
floor and safe deposit vaults, The building 
came into the possession in 1912 when the 
Equitable Trust Company merged and ab 
sorbed the business of the old Trust Company 
of America. The sale was negotiated through 
the Cruikshank Company, real estate brok- 
ers. Among the tenants in the building are 
the Corporation Trust Company; J. G. White 
& Company, Hemphill, Noyes & Company and 
a number of other important financial and 
legal firms. 

The Equitable Trust Company will occupy 
one of the most attractive and modern bank- 
ing homes in the country when the new struc- 
ture on Broad street which includes a wing 
also giving frontage on Wall street, two 
doors from the present home of the com- 
pany. The new quarters will enable the 

Squitable Trust Company to provide ample 
accommodation for its banking and various 
other departments which have become cramp- 


COMPANIES 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service. 


SALE OF EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 


Surplus $3,500,000 




















CHaRLES H. Deppe 
Epwarp F. ROMER.. 
i hn ee. .cclvewe cece eses 
We. E. GRay........ 


......Vice-President 

..... Vice-President 
weeee- ecretary 
..+.. Treasurer 


ed and were widely distributed because of 
the limitations of the original quarters. The 
plans of the new Equitable Trust building, 
have been drawn by Trowbridge & Livingston 
and the cost is estimated at $12,000,000, 
The growth of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany might be termed one of the phenomena 
of the past decade in financial and banking 
development. The Equitable is today the 
fifth largest among the leading trust com- 
panies and banks of New York City. The last 
official statement, as of June 30, showed total 
deposits of $407,397,000 with capital of $23.- 
000,000 ; surplus and undivided profits of $11,- 
685,200. Its foreign and trust business has 
grown at a rapid pace and in volume stands 
well in the first rank of America’s greatest 
banks and trust companies. The progressive 
policies and successful methods developed un- 
der the administration of Chairman Alvin 
Krech are being actively carried on and ex- 
tended under the presidency of Arthur W. 
Loasby. 


Plans have been announced for what the 
projectors claim will be “the World’s larg- 
est office building” to be located in the Grand 
Central Zone in New York City. It will be 
a thirty-story building with 1,350,000 square 
feet of rentable office space and cost to be 
$19,000,000. The building is planned by East- 
ern Offices, Inc. 


Bank of Manhattan Company, New York, 
has purchased the southwest corner of Broad 
way and 22nd street, Flushing, for its 3lst 
branch in Queens. 

Stockholders of the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company of New York have approved the di- 
rectors’ recommendation for an increase in 
capital stock from $7,500,000 to $9,000,000. 

The Seaboard National Bank of the City 
of New York has been appointed registrar 
of Class “A” and “B” capital stock of the 
Southern Dairies, Ine. 
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Unknown and Missing 
Heirs — Searched For 


Lawyers and Trust officers have not the time, or the 
facilities, for searches for absent heirs, owners of dor- 
mant bank accounts, terminated trust balances, etc. 
Our international organization specializes in service 
of this character. 

We advance all expenses, engage legal services when 
required and co-operate upon ethical lines 
trustees and legal representatives. 


with 


Booklet re our world-wide activities, sent to Lawyers 
and Trust officers on request. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Bank Building CHICAGO 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


Among recent appointments as_ transfer 
agent, registrar and trustee under corporate 
indentures announced by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York are the following: 
transfer agent of the class A stock of Moto- 
Meter Co. Ine., consisting of 200,000 shares; 
transfer agent for the stock of North Ameri- 
can Land & Title Corporation ; transfer agent 
for class B stock voting trust 
Moto-Meter Co., Ine., consisting of 
shares; transfer agent voting trust 
consisting of 10,000 shares 

Continental Optical Corporation ; 
registrar Delaware Corporation of the Stand- 
ard Power and Light Corporation consisting 
of 100,000 shares preferred stock and 410,- 
000 shares class A common stock; registrar 
for stock of Continental Optical Corporation, 
consisting of 3,000 shares of preferred stock, 
100,000 shares class A stock and 20,000 class 
B stock; trustee under Colonial Apartment 
Corporation trust mortgage dated July 15 
1925, under which $310,000 par value first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold .bond certificates 
will be issued; trustee under a trust mort- 
gage of Bisjo Realty Corporation to execute 
first mortgage gold bond 6 per cent certifi- 
cates in the amount of $1,000,000, 


certificates of 
200,000 
certifi- 
cates, class B 


stock of 


Col. L. P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 
Company has compiled and published a chart 
which compares bond yields on taxable and 
tax-exempt bonds for the 
1900 to 1925. 


period covering 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York has been appointed transfer agent 
for 105,000 shares of the common stock and 
12,000 shares of the preferred stock of the 
New York Merchandising Company, Inc. 
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Protection that does not 
discriminate’ 


National Safety Paper 
stops the clever check man- 
ipulator as completely as it 
does the blundering amateur. 

Any method of 
whether by chemical or me- 
chanical means—which re 
moves the writing on Na- 
tional Safety Paper will pro- 
duce a glaring white spot in 
the paper. The fraud is ex 
posed before it can be carried 
out. 

Ask your stationer, printe1 
or lithographer, 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


erasure 


FINANCES OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The Commercial Credit Corporation of New 
York, which collateral trust notes 
which have exceedingly popular 
among banks and trust companies for employ- 
ment of funds on a liquid and short term 
basis, displays a strong financial position in 
its half yearly review ending with June 30th. 
Assets total $18,645,000, including $3,175,947 
and due from banks; open accounts, 
notes, acceptances and installment lien obli- 
gations amount to $4,167,923; motor lien re- 
tail time sales notes, $10,914,295. Capital is 
$3,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$904,985. Gross purchases show monthly in- 
crease from $1,941,000 in January to $5,531,- 
909 in June; 
months amounted to $20,908,537; average 
daily cash balance for six months period, 
$2,562,452; average monthly collections plus 
average daily cash balance, $6,047,201, with 
average of monthly maturities of $2,198,766 
and average total collateral trust and other 
notes outstanding, amounting to $9,483,158. 
These figures reveal the exceptional liquidity 


of assets. 


issues 


become 


eash 


eollections for first six 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 


sions in Banking 


Quarters testify to the substantial 


growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 


CHAMPIONS IN “WORLD SERIES” 

The baseball team of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York by winning the cham- 
pionship of the Bankers Athletic League re 
cently for the third consecutive time, has tak 
eh permanent possession of the League’s 
trophy, a handsome silver cup presented for 
the competition by President L. L. Clarke 
of the American Exchange National Bank. 
The Guaranty team finished the 1925 sched- 
ule undefeated. The baseball schedule this 
year developed keen competition among the 
teams which took part in the games, in- 
cluding “diamond warriors” from the Chase 
National Bank, Seaboard National Bank, 
Bank of America, State Bank, New York 
Trust Company and Empire Trust Company. 
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GuarRANTY Trust Company’s BaseBALL TEAM Wuicn Won Pennant 1n 1925 “Wortp Series’ 


Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 


BupDGET CONTROL, what it does and how to 
do it, by Al C. Ernst of Ernst & Ernst; 
published by Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York. 

This booklet seeks to aid business and fi- 
nancial corporations in applying the princi- 
ples of budget control which sets up a defi- 
nite control for the future and safeguards 
against future loss resulting from overpro- 
duction, overexpansion, leaks and waste. The 
facts and conclusions are based upon sue- 
cessful and best experience of modern man- 
agement, showing every detail of buying, pro- 
duction, financing and selling. This book is 
well worth the attention of banking and 
trust company executives. 
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THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits | 
$6,873,445 | 
$26,678,483 | 
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Total Resources - - 












PEOPLES BANK OF BUFFALO RENDERS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVCIE 


The history and growth of the Peoples 
Bank of Buffalo are intimately associated 
with the financial and business development 
of that city. It is called “The Bank Where 
You Feel at Home” and in the character of 
its services and personnel it aptly portrays 
the spirit that prevails in this institution. Its 
activities go back to 1889, the year of its 
establishment and associated with its execu- 
tive management and board of directors are 
many of the outstanding figures in the busi 
ness and financial spheres of that city. The 
four branches conducted by the Peoples Bank 
are also typical of the policies that obtain 
at the head offices, 

The latest statement of the Peoples Bank 
shows aggregate resources of $28,538,763, in 
cluding cash and readily liquid resources of 
$15,948,000, with time loans and discounts 
of $12,028,000. Deposits total $26,033,000 ; 
capital, $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,102,955. The chairman of the board 
is A. D. Bissell and the president, Howard 
Bissell. Successful trust department opera 
tions are conducted by C. W. Cary, trust of- 
ficer. jeintasiceentili 

Three large British banks in Africa, the 
Anglo-Egyptian, Ltd., the Colonial Bank and 
the National Bank of South Africa have been 
merged. Barclays Bank, Ltd., of London, by 
virtue of stock ownership, will control the 
new bank. 

Anna BE. Clark, widow of W. A. Clark, for- 
mer senator from Montana, resigned as an 
executrix of the estate of her husband, de- 
claring she lacked the necessary business 
training and experience. 

Guaranty Company of New York announces 
that A. W. Tweedy, assistant vice-president, 
has been placed in charge of the Chicago of- 
fice of the company, succeeding Arthur G. 
Cable, who recently resigned. 
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Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 


This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 
Resources over $35,000,000.00 


The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

































NOVEL ELECTRIC SIGN FOR LIBERTY 
BANK OF BUFFALO 

One of the largest electric bank signs in 
the world, and probably the largest, is to be 
erected on the roof of the Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo. It will be ninety feet long and 
thirty-one in height and its letters will be 
ten feet tall. It is of double design and has 
the words “Liberty Bank.’ The steel and 
iron work supporting it will weigh approxi- 
mately thirty tons, says Alfred C. Bossom 
of 680 Fifth avenue, New York City, the ar- 
chitect of the new Liberty Bank Building. 
Many miles of electric wiring will supply the 
two rows of fifty watt daylight lamps used 
in each of the huge letters, 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA 

One of the most successful upstate trust 
companies in New York is the Citizens Trust 
Company of Utica, which is under the able 
management of President William I. Taber. 
The latest financial statement shows com- 
bined resources of $20,034,604 with cash on 
hand and with banks, $1,669,190; U. 8. 
Liberty and other bonds and securities, $1,- 
002,585; mortgage loans, $1,253,553 and other 
loans, $15,549,000, Deposits total $17,667,547. 
Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,239,659. 

Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York, recently returned 
to his desk, after a two months’ tour of 
France, England and Scotland. 

The Liberty National Bank of New York, 
organized two years ago along somewhat 
novel lines of broad stock distribution, has 
over 13,000 stockholders on its list. 

Stockholders of the Federation Bank of 
New York organized by labor union interests, 
recently voted to increase bank’s capital and 
surplus to $1,500,000. The bank now has 
resources of over $11,000,000. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with 


BANKS 


TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 
WALDO D. Jones Treasurer 
james B. BLACKBURN Trust Officer 
CHARLES EE. SWARTE .....000cccccd Asst. Treasurer 


President 





PUBLICITY MANAGER FOR FIDELITY 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, has appointed Leopold 
A. Chambliss as manager of the publicity and 
business departments. In these capacities 
Mr. Chambliss the duties of 
Frank T. Allen, vice-president, who died sey- 
eral months ago at his home in Montclair. 
Mr. Chambliss is thoroughly equipped by 
years of valuable and varied experience to 
direct the publicity and new business depart- 
ment work of the Fidelity Union which is 
the largest banking institution in New Jersey 
and owns several subsidiary banks in outly- 
ing districts as well as the largest title and 
mortgage guarantee company in New Jersey. 

Mr. Chambliss pioneer in trust 
selling, organizing trust new business 
work for the Trust Company of 
New York. For a number of years he was 
in charge of the trust department, new busi- 
ness division for that company in New York. 
He was responsible for the trust department 
newspaper and and 
trained the company’s trust new business so- 
licitors. 

In 1923 he obtained six months leave of 
absence from the Guaranty Trust Company 
and acted as publicity and new business man- 
ager for the Wachovia Bank in North Caro- 
lina. His work there carried him into prac- 
tically every large city in the state, where he 
represented the Wachovia as public speaker 
and official spokesman through the newspa- 
pers. He did valuable work with the direc- 
tors and employees of the institution and laid 
the ground work for the organization of a 
permanent new business department. 

Mr. Chambliss was born in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, where his family has been promi- 
nent in social and civic life for many years. 
He was educated in the Chattanooga public 
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5 RRA BEC SINNETY. « «oo cccccsncss Secretary 
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Vice-President 








LeEopotp CHAMBLISS 
Recently appointed Manager of Publicity and New Busin 
departments of the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
Newark, New Jersey 
schools and the McCallie preparatory school. 
He is an A. B. of North 
Carolina. He was a psychological examiner 
in the army, served as a reporter on Tennes 
and one time head of 
the English department at McCallie School. 
He is a speaker and writer of accomplish- 


Davidson College, 


See newspapers, was 


ment, and a member of many social and hon- 
or fraternities. 


The West Virginia Title 
pany with $100,000 capital 
tered to do 


Trust 
been 


and 
has 
New 


Com- 
char- 


business in Martinsville. 
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CAPITAL 


TRUST COMPANIES 





THE 


National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 





11ENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 

WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 


FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





Bankers Trust Co 
Banx of N. Y. & Tr. Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co Poke 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Trust Co 
Central Union Trust Co 
Corporation Trust Co..... 
MS BOUND GAN. Soc vbeecces ss 
Kaquitable Trust Co............. 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Fidelity-International................... 
SS Re re 
Guaranty Trust Co 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co... 
Kings County Trust Co... 
Lawyers’ Trust.......... 
Manufacturers Trust Co. . 
Midwood Trust Company........ 
POO WORE PTUBG OO. oki occ cies 
People’s Trust Co....... 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust 
United States Trust Co....... 








Capital 


. .320,000,000 


+,000,000 
1,500,000 
700,000 


. 12,500,000 


500.000 
4,000,000 
23,000,000 


"* *10'000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 


piaicnl ead 25,000,000 
” "17,500,000 


500,000 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 
700,000 


- 10,000,000 


1,600,000 


"* 10,000,000 
. 8,000,000 


2.000.000 





Profits, 


June 30, 1925 
$27,999,100 
12,519,900 


4,119,906 
266,600 


25,593,000 


202,700 
3,653,000 
11,685,200 
18,028,000 
2,140,600 
1,171,000 


20,369,100 


12,869,700 
4,630,900 
3,083,100 

12,201,300 

353,200 

19,145,900 
4.362.800 

16,421,500 
4,464,800 

18,260,700 





I Jeposits, 


June 30, 1925 
$442,449,500 


101,256,800 
50,090,700 
5,305,000 
258,685,400 
6,900 
72,521,200 
107,397,500 
164,136,700 
22,342,800 
12,888,700 
624,620,500 
380,790,000 
32,610,400 
19,320,600 


194,290,100 


7,191,600 
256,570,500 
64,912,700 


18,572,300 
67,371,800 
76,529,900 


$5,000,000 
$24,000,000 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Par 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
LOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 















Asked 


502 
620 
780 
915 
350 
303 
270 
325 
3386 
290 


2450 


P< 
435 
240 
465 
835 
593 
367 









































































































































































TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST DEVELOPMENT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia trust companies are giving 
earnest attention to the subject of establish- 
ing life insurance trusts. This city offers 
a most fertile field for this new branch of 
fiduciary service because of the public con- 
fidence and general acceptance of trust com- 
pany facilities, growing out of over one hun- 
dred years of successful experience and effi- 
cient administration. Philadelphia is also 
foremost among the cities in the volume of 
life insurance outstanding and in the under- 
writing of new policies. Furthermore, there 
exists a genuine spirit of cooperation on 
the part of life insurance underwriters and 
companies having headquarters and strong 
agencies in this city, to make this joint in- 
surance and trust service increasingly popu- 
lar. 

So far as regards the writing of funded 
life insurance trusts the situation is not so 
clear. The Pennsylvania statute governing 
accumulations follows largely the Thellusson 
Act in Great Britain and the decisions of 
Pennsylvania courts, such as in the Thistle 
Estate, the Neeb Estate and Billings Estate 
would indicate that the payment of pre- 
miums out of income would be regarded as 
accumulation. However, there is no court 
precedent thus far which can be accepted 
as construing funded life insurance trusts 
as illegal in Pennsylvania. Attention is be- 
ing given to a clarification of the law which 
will establish the right to create funded life 
insurance trusts because of the great public 
benefits to be obtained through such creation 
and conservation of estates. 

The subject of “Life Insurance Trusts” is 
very instructively discussed in the last issue 
of “The Girard Letter” issued by the Girard 
Trust Company which sets forth the various 
types of agreements and the tax as well as 
estate advantages. 


The Lehigh Valley Trust Company of Al- 
lentown, Pa., reports resources of $6,634,291 ; 
deposits, $5,235,470; capital, $500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $692,515; trust 
funds, $6,947,000; corporate trusts, $20,314,- 
000. 

The Merchants National Bank of Allen- 
town, Pa., reports resources of $8,161,920; 
deposits, $6,187,327; capital, $400,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $1 02. 


COMPANIES 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, . - $2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 


J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier Assistant Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, E. M. MANN, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Comparison of official reports rendered by 
national banks of Philadelphia under date of 
June 30, 1924 1925, show 
that on total $29,105.,- 
000 the average rate of annual dividend dis- 
bursement was 17.67 with percentage of earn 


and for June 30, 


capital employed of 


ings on capital averaging 29.12 per cent. To- 


tal earnings during the twelve months 


amounted to $8,444,678. 


Comparison of deposits during the year 
show an increase of $10,367,000 reported by 
the Philadelphia National Bank; increase of 
$8,183,000 by Girard National Bank 
of $6,886,000 by Central National; 


of $6,773,000 by First National. 


; increase 
increase 


The thirty-two national banks in this city 
held $681,743,465 in deposits June 30. The 
figures show an increase of $105,442,848 when 
compared with June 30, 1924. Surplus and 
undivided profit of the thirty-two banks were 
$78,835,411. book value of their 
shares is 371 and average market quotation, 
$415. 


Average 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits 


TRUST COMPANIES 


THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


pe 












$5,198,760.42 





ORIGIN OF TITLE INSURANCE 

Rich in historical associations as the “Cradle 
of American Liberty,’ Philadelphia may also 
lay claim to originating and fostering innoya- 
tions that have become essential in American 
banking and financial development. The first 
bank chartered by Congress in 1781 still car- 
ries on its traditions through the Bank of 
North America & Trust Company. The first 
efforts toward intensive development of the 
“trust company idea” were made in this city 
where the Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities was 
organized in 1808, chartered in 1812 and ob- 
tained its fiduciary powers in 1836. Also the 
first savings bank in the United States was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1816 with the 
establishment of the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society. The first safe deposit depart- 
ment in the United States was that estab- 
lished shortly after the Civil War by the or- 
ganization now known as the Fidelity Trust 
Company. 

Title insurance, which has now become a 
recognized principle in mortgage and real 
estate finance, originated in Philadelphia 
with the Real Estate Title Insurance Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1876, which has ac- 
quired also the designation ‘““Fhe Oldest Title 
Insurance Company in the World.” Since its 
incorporation this company has issued over 
364,000 policies of title insurance. 

Protection for land titles was first de- 
manded in Philadelphia as a result of a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
in 1868 in the case of Watson vs. Muirhead. 
The court ruled that the defendant could not 
be held liable even though he had made an 
error in judgment. There was a certain judg- 
ment entry that in defendant’s opinion did 
not affect the premises in question. He sub- 
mitted the question to a real estate attorney 
who concurred with defendant, who there- 
upon on behalf of his client certified a good 


and sufficient title clear of the encumbrance. 
The deal was closed. It was later determined 
that this judgment was a lien on the prop- 
erty. Execution was issued thereon, and 
plaintiff’s title divested by sheriff’s sale. He 
promptly brought suit in the lower court 
and up to the State Supreme Court which in 
its opinion relieved defendant of liability. 
Had Mr. Watson been able to secure title 
insurance instead of merely an opinion of 
title he could have been saved both the pur- 
chase price of the property and the expense 
of the long litigation. 


AMERICAN ARMY OF STOCKHOLDERS 

In its current review of business and in- 
dustrial conditions the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia presents some interest- 
ing data as to employment and distribution 
of industrial stock. Of the 196,367 manufac- 
turing concerns in the country enumerated in 
the last census, 93.2 per cent employ 100 or 
less workers, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Seventy per 
cent employ between 1 and 20 workers each. 
Only 1 per cent of all the plants employing 
500 or more, but 3 per cent of all the plants 
produce 59 per cent of the goods produced in 
the country. The large plants are chiefly 
owned by stock companies and in these there 
are 14,400,000 stockholders in the United 
States. 


Directors and officers affiliated with the 
Broad Street National Bank of Philadelphia 
have purchased stock interest in the Oak 
Lane Trust Company and L. A. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the National Bank has been elected 
president of the Oak Lane Trust Company. 

The board of directors of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia recently elected Ed- 
ward Norris an assistant secretary, and F. L. 
Sarroll was changed from assistant secretary 
to assistant treasurer. 
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GROWTH OF MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY 

Among the Philadelphia trust companies 
which are rapidly forging ahead in business 
and resources is the Mutual Trust Company 
which was recently merged with the Middle 
City Bank. This consolidation gives the Mu- 
tual Trust Company capital of $1,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits of $575,000 ; de- 
posits, $9,000,000 and total resources of $11,- 
000,000. Through this merger the Mutual 
Trust Company also acquired the property 
at 1518 Walnut street, the former main office 
of the Middle City Bank where the Mutual 
will erect an eighteen-story office building 
with banking quarters on the first floor for 
its own use. The company is also equipped 
with efficiently operated title and trust de- 
partments. Branch offices are conducted 
in West Philadelphia and at 2809-11 German- 
town avenue. Samuel F. Scattergood con- 
tinues as president of the Mutual Trust Com- 
pany. Edgar 8S. Gardner, former president 
of the Middle City Bank, has become vice- 
president of the Mutual Trust Company. H. 
W. Waters, Jr., former cashier of the Middle 
City Bank, has become manager of the Ridge 
Avenue and Spring Garden Street branch, 
and H. F. Scheurer, former assistant cashier 
will be connected with the credit department 
of Mutual Trust Company. Sidney Street, 
F. C. Hansell and Daniel McKimmie remain 
vice-presidents, and William B. Kessler re 
mains secretary-treasurer. 


CAUTION TO LIFE INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES 

The Chamber of Commerce of a Pennsyl- 
vania city carries out a novel act of service 
to beneficiaries of life insurance in its city. 
It keeps track of payment of life insurance 
proceeds to beneficiaries in the city, and when 
payment of a policy has been made, writes an 
official letter to the beneficiary warning 
against unscrupulous and injudicious sales- 
men and counseling the beneficiary to seek 
the advice of well-known bankers and busi- 
ness men before “investing.” The bankers 
and business men as civic service, cooperate 
in this plan for protection and conservation. 
This service is, of course, very simple, and in 
its nature has a limit. The chamber merely 
sends a word of caution and advice. It does 
not seem that it can properly do more; but 
this much is very important. 


Exclusive of mutual savings fund societies 
the resources of Philadelphia banks and 
trust companies have increased since 1911 
from $S8S9,341,000 to $1,750.671,000. 


serve yOu 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAVINGS PLAN FOR RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
in operation a special savings plan which is 
designed to reach all of its 230,000 em- 
ployees. Since last July deposits of $2,000,- 
000 have been accumulated. At 1,800 sta- 
tions the agents act as tellers for the re 
ceipt of savings. The company pays all ex- 
pense of operation and all ‘profits accrue di- 
rectly to the benefit of employees. Interest 
of four per cent is allowed on all accounts 
over $5 and loans are made from funds to 
enable employees to build homes with easy 
payment provisions. This plan supplements 
the Employees Savings Fund which has been 
in operation among employees of the Penn- 
sylvania since 1888. 

The consolidation of the First National 
sank of Norristown, Pa., with the Montgom- 
ery Trust Company, was effected recently 
through the purchase of capital stock. The 
acquired bank will be operated as a branch 
of the enlarged Montgomery Trust Company. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits 
June 30, June 30, Par Last Date of 
Capital 1925 1925 Value Sale Sale 

Aldine Trust Co .$1,000,000 $1,184,323 $3,689,692 100 ‘ §-13-" 
American Bank & Trust Co.... 300,000 424,637 4,330,090 50 17 
Bank of North America & Trust Co... . .5,000,000 5,969,696 46,345,259 100 
Central Trust & Savings 750,000 1,312,534 12,280,185 50 
Colonial Trust Co.. Eee 1,152,466 11,494,226 50 
Commonwealth Title Ins. .. . 1,499,500 3,830,114 11,811,254 100 
Continental Equitable. ... 1,000,000 1,893,184 15,912,746 50 
,.. i, [eee 213,971 100 
Fidelity Trust Co .. .5,200,000 085,324 100 
Frankford Trust Co ... 250,000 362,068 50 
Franklin Trust Co .....1,500,000 045,801 100 
Germantown Trust.... : 1,000,000 487 ,066 100 
Girard Trust Co . 2,500,000 ,192,304 100 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit . 1,000,000 ( 921,107 100 
Industrial Trust . §00,000 927, 534,055 50 
Integrity Trust 750,000 $. 293 9,531,960 50 
Kensington Trust 500,000 , 555 3,308,440 50 
Land Title & Trust Co..... : .. .8,000,000 2.832.438 23,576,352 100 
Market St. Title & Trust... ; 500,000 957.2: 3,090,736 50 
Mutual Trust Co 541,050 362,19! 986,427 50 
Ninth Bank & Trust 750,000 856,46 5,386,655 100 
North Philadelphia Trust 500,000 9 886 9,035,878 50 
eS ee ae 500,000 3,027 55: {667 893 100 
Northwestern Trust Co.. 150,000 034,785 012,784 50 
Penna. Co. for Insurances ; 4,000,000 7,770,134 11,304,636 100 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co.. 1,000,000 109,051 5,049,522 50 
Philadelphia Trust Co .. 1,000,000 5,100,065 25,135,813 100 
Provident Trust..... 2,000,000 661,202 },451,090 100 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust. 2,000,000 .199,048 9,237,158 100 
Real Estate Trust.. Hass 3,131,200 301,906 }.260,389 100 
Republic Trust i - 500,000 340,346 417,579 50 
United Sec. Life & Trust. itive a2 Doe 120,548 },463,853 100 
West End Trust Co..... 2,000,000 2.363.904 18,420,062 100 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust. 500,000 938,243 7,861,118 50 
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The new Snyder County Trust Company at The Second National 3ank of Houston, 
Selingsgrove, Pa., has recently been chartered Texas, has issued a very handsome booklet 
with a capital of $15,000. Edgar R. Wingard, illustrating and deseribing its banking home. 
president of the Selingsgrove Chamber of S. F. Carter is founder and president of 
Commerce, is president; Dr. John I. Wood- the bank, which has total resources of $13,- 
ruff. vice-president, and A..W. Smith of the 805,000 and deposits of $11,199,000, with cap- 
Pennsylvania Railroad, treasurer. ital, surplus and undivided profits of $1,800,- 

F. H. Jannusi has been appointed assistant 000. 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the Fed -— 
eral Title and Trust Company of Beaver Postal savings deposits for the country 
Falls. Pa. gregated $131,609.867 on July 31, 1925. 


ag- 


' The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 
Inheritance Tax under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 
Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. 


THE: 
New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 
President, GEO T. SMITH Vice-Pres., DANIEL E. EVARTS Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 





TRUST 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


ANALYZING INVESTMENTS FROM 
INHERITANCE TAX STANDPOINT 
The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
has developed a special type of service for 
its clients and for investors with a view to 
analyzing investment holdings and rearrang- 
ing lists so as to avoid arbitrary inheritance 
taxes imposed by various jurisdictions. This 
service is provided jointly by the trust and 
bond departments and is based upon the 
ground that many investors are entitled to 
such tax relief as careful selection of invest- 
ments may provide. The plan makes use of 
the experience of the two departments re- 
irding income, inheritance and non-resident 
taxes. 


os 
=< 


An instance of how multiple inheritance 
taxes affect investments is cited by the Old 
Colony Trust Company as showing the need 
for discriminate selection, as follows: 

“Mr. C has about $275,000, of which $150,- 
000 is in New York stocks. His tax to New 
York will be from $3,000 to $10,000, depend- 
ing upon how he leaves his property. By a 
judicious shift in investments, not only a 
saving of the inheritance tax can be effected 
but also a slightly increased net income can 
be derived. This Mr. C owns New York 
Central stock. In addition to New York, 
this stock is taxable in five states, six in all. 
Furthermore, it is the only property which 
he has within the jurisdiction of these five 
states. The combined taxes, aside from New 
York, might be only about $200; but consider 
the trouble, time, and expense, and possible 
loss, owing to a decline in the market, that 
would be incurred in filing all those five 
affidavits, paying all those five taxes, and ob 
taining all those five waivers—for without 
all six waivers the stock could not be sold 
after his death.” 


GAINS BY BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 
The strong position of the larger trust com- 
panies of Boston is indicated in the June 30 
returns. The Old Colony Trust Company re- 
ports total resources of $190,492, 651, with 
eapital of $10,000,000 ; surplu 9,000,000 ; un- 
divided profits, $3,108,102, and with trust de- 
partment assets of $116,296,726. The Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company reports 
total assets of $21,608,851; deposits, $16,695, 
000; capital, $1,000,000; surplus. $3,000,000, 
and undivided profits of $806,453 with trust 
department assets of $99,144,166, the latter 


COMPANIES 





Capital 
$2,000,000 


Surplus 
$2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 


total representing an increase of nearly fif- 
teen million dollars during the past year. 
The American Trust Company reports as- 
sets of $31,271,942 ; deposits, $25,144,331; cap- 
ital, $1,500,000 ; surplus, $2,000,000 ; undivided 
profits, $776,010, and trust department as- 
sets of $1.631,156. The State Street Trust 
Company shows total assets of $51,426,560 ; 
deposits, $45,010,433 representing an increase 


of $1,279,000 during the past twelve months, 


with trust department assets of $17,814,000 
showing increase of nearly $2,006,000. The 
Beacon Trust Company reports resources of 
$27.826,000; savings department assets, $4,- 
120,000 ; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,963,648. The Liberty Trust 
Company reports assets of $9,424,134; sav 
ings department assets of $4,820,000; trust 
department assets, $205,325; capital, $750,- 
000 and surplus, $750,000. 


The annual dividend rate of the United 
States Trust Company of Boston was recently 
increased from 20 to 24 per cent. 

H. F. Clark of Estabrook & Company has 
been elected to the board of the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston as well as G. Pea- 
body Gardiner, Jr., of Jackson & Curtis and 
James Jackson, former State Treasurer. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 





“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Rental Dept. 





NEW BRANCH OPENED BY OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Bos 
ton has opened a new branch at 167 Summer 
street to extend its facilities to business 
firms and individuals in the section of the 
city which is rapidly increasing in business 
importance, The new office is under the di- 
rection of Rowe A. Gladwin. Other branches 
are maintained at 52 Temple place and 222 
Boylston street. The main office at 17 Court 
street has been very much enlarged through 
the completion of an addition to the old 
building, providing some of the departments 
with double or more the space they for- 
merly had allotted to them. 

The Old Colony Trust Company recently 
reported total assets in its banking depart- 
ment of $190,492,000 with deposits of $164, 
244,000. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus, $9,- 
000,000, and undivided profits, $3,108,102. 
Trust department assets aggregate $116,206, 
000, aside from huge volume of corporate 
trusteeships. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
The largest banking unit in New England 
is the First National Bank of Boston which 


reported on June 30 aggregate resources of 


$316,783,976 and deposits of $233,194,000. The 
capital of the bank is $20,000,000; surplus, 
$20,000,000 and undivided profits, $3,249,048. 
The strong position of the bank is reflected 
in the latest statement with loans and dis 


counts of $197,233.000; acceptances, $18,077,- 


000; U. S. Government securities owned, $14, 
111,000; other bonds, stocks, ete. $20,464,000 ; 
lawful reserve at Federal Reserve Bank, $18,- 
346,000 ; cash in vault and due from national 
banks, $6,163,000; due from state banks and 


trust companies, $1,772,000; exchanges for 


Clearing House, $7,015,000. 
Besides its main office the First National 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma's Largest Bank” 


Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 
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Bank conducts operations through an uptown 
office at 426 Boylston street; a North End 
Office at 260 Hanover street and at seven 
other branches located in Boston and adja- 
eent centers. Important links in its foreign 
connections are branch offices at Havana and 
Buenos Ayres. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES UNITE FOR 
BIGGER BUSINESS 

Recognizing competitive encroachments 
from other sections of the country, the influ- 
ence of transportation problems and other 
factors, the governors of the various New 
England States have joined in creating a com- 
mission of progressive men of business and 
trade in order to further the interests of this 
section. At a recent gathering in Boston of 
the members of the various state delegates, 
appointed by the governors, plans of coopera- 
tion and development were discussed. 

The suggestion was made that the banking 
and trust company interests of New England 
allign themselves with this progressive “all- 
New England movement.’ To a large degree 
the commercial and industrial advancement 
of the New England communities is influ- 
enced by the policies of banks and trust 
companies, both in advisory as well as loan- 
ing and credit capacities. The existing or- 
ganization, known as the New England Bank- 
ers Association, composed of the associa 
tions of the various states, would afford an 
excellent nucleus for teamwork with indus- 
trial, mercantile and trade representatives. 


Addison Leslie Winship, former vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton and of the Webster & Atlas National 
Bank, died recently at his home in this city. 

Under the group life insurance plan adopted 
by the Old Colony Trust Company some years 
ago, over $22,500 has been paid out to 11 
beneficiaries. 
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GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Aggregate deposits of trust companies in 
Massachusetts amount to $478,000,000, accord- 
ing to a compilation of June 30, reports, with 
combined capital of $38,817,000; surplus of 
$38,573,000. Total assets were $675,729,075, 
embracing bonds and securities, $98,797,899 : 
loans on real estate, $45,917,103; call loans 
with collateral, $92,164,492; time loans with 
collateral and others, $270,768,260. There was 
due from federal banks $61,221,486 
and cash, currency and specie carried 
$12,566,369, while checks and 
items amounted to $14,285,993. 


reserve 
was 
other cash 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 

Within the past fifteen months resources 
of The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
have increased from $162,667,000 to $200,- 
037,490. Since March 31, 1924, deposits have 
increased from $124.871,000 to $163,851,000. 
Capital is $10,000,000 ; surplus, $6,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $2,114.444. The Shawmut 
conducts two branches, located at Arlington 
street and at Kenmore-Governor square. 


NEW CONNECTICUT STATUTE ON 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

The Connecticut legislature has passed an 
amendment which provides that the general 
statutes relating to reserves and bal- 
state and trust companies 
shall not apply to any bank or trust compan) 
which is a federal re- 
serve effective 


cash 
ances of banks 
stockholder in 
The 


any 


bank. law became 


July 1st. 


new 


facts about Ger- 
presented in the leading article 
which appears in the current the 
Old News Letter, published by the 
Old Colony Trust Company. The author is 
Alexandre D’Annikow, who is associated with 
the foreign department of the company. 


Interesting and timely 


many are 
issue of 
( ‘olony 


Capital 


. $1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

200,000 
100,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


American Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co ; ; : 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charleston Trust Co... 

Columbia Trust Co.. 

Commerce and Trust Co 
Exchange Trust Co...... 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co.. 

Liberty Trust Co........ 
Massachusetts Trust Co 

New England Trust Co... 

Old Colony Trust Co.... 

State Street Trust Co 

United States Trust Co 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Your Boston Bank 


OTH in the character 
and variety of its 
services, this bank offers 
a number of advantages 
which appeal particularly 


to out-of-town clients. 


You will find 50 Strate 
Street a convenient and 
friendly place to call. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


The Public Utilities Commission of Massa- 
chusetts has barred securities of 302 corpora- 
tions for non-compliance with the State’s 
“blue sky” laws. 


has been in the em- 
Louisville Trust Company of 
Ky., February, 1923, 
been advanced to assistant secretary. 
The Pulaski Finance and Trust Company 
has opened for business at Pulaski, Va. with 
authorized capital of $250,000. R. L. Beamer 
is president, H. W. Stiger, vice-president and 


Henry J. Grall, who 
the 


Louisville, 


ploy of 


since has 


J. W. Clark, secretary and treasurer, 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
June 30, 1925 
$2,776,010.83 
1,963,648.55 
3,806,453.24 

24,298.75 
117,033.63 
151,669.95 

1,002,995.32 

90,659.61 
754,030.25 
844,384.44 

2,938,247.74 
12,108,102.21 
3,049,834.58 
1,242,023.78 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
June 30, 1925 


$1,631,156.35 


Deposits 
June 30, 1925 
$25,144,331.94 

21,184,139.43 
16,695,406.81 
1,117,220.32 
1,175,452.02 
3,716,213.07 
6,042,396.60 
1,287,693.38 
7,515,689.29 
11,865,158.37 
24,140,080.97 
164,244,226.64 
43,010,433.04 
10,643 335.43 


99,144,166.21 


“116,274.82 
278,191.50 


205,325.59 
887,373.98 
955,675.83 
296,726.09 
,814,116.79 


2,520.917.02 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


CHICAGO THE “CITY OF ACTION” 

A much-traveled Missouri college professor 
recently wrote: “Of all the cities of the globe, 
Chicago is the most restless, the most strenu- 
ously active and the most teemingly alive.” 

This characterization is fairly visualized 
by the tremendous amount of construction, 
the work on public and private improvements 
and the numerous projects which appeal to 
aesthetic sense in community development. 
Commercialism is not so tense, but that the 
big men of the Chicago business and financial 
world willingly devote their time and also 
means to elevating the standard of living and 


Copyright, S. W Straus & Co. 


to cultivate artistic standards. Recreational 
extensions, development of the Lake front on 
both the North and South sides of the city, 
together with boulevard systems and build- 
ings dedicated to art, natural history and 
educational exhibits are but some of the high 
spots in the accomplishment projection 
of civic improvement. 

Although New York may boast of having 
nearly four times as great a volume of bank- 
Chicago the fact remains 
that this city has far more spacious and im- 
pressive banking and trust company buildings 
than crowded within the narrow confines ‘f 
lower Manhattan Isle. The towering struc- 
tures and broad lobbies of the Continental & 
Commercial Banks, the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, the First National and 


and 


ing resources as 


THe New Union Sration ReEcENTLY DepicaTep IN CHICAGO AND Erecrep at A Cost or Sixty 
MiLtions or DoLiars 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Trust, the Union Trust Company, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, together with the 
ornate buildings of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, the Central Trust Company and of nu- 
merous other financial institutions, form a 
magnificent panoply of utilitarian and artis- 
tic architecture which is probably not equaled 
in any other city in the world. 

It is estimated that new building construc- 
tion in under 
started, including public and private improve- 
ments, represent an enormous monetary ex- 
pense of approximately one and a half billion 
of dollars with contemplated works calling 
for another billion dollars worth of construc- 
tion to materialize within the next few years, 

The latest addition to Chicago’s architec- 
tural firmament is the new Union Station 
which was formally dedicated on July 23d 
in the presence of railroad officials and local 
notables. This building 
penditure of $60,000,000 and is the last 
word in railroad terminal facilities. . Joint 
owners of the station are the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul with 
the Chicago & Alton as tenant. The station 
covers an area of about three acres with daily 
handling of some 50,000 passengers arriving 
and leaving on 300 trains and transporting 
400 tons of baggage. 


Chicago way or soon to be 


represents an exX- 


Numerous new projects for building have 
recently announced, especially in the 
“Loop District,” including new homes or ad- 
ditions for banks and trust companies as well 
as large corporations. The shortage in hotel 
accommodation is also being encompassed 
with a number of new hostelries and addi- 
tions going up. Truly Chicago is a “City of 
Action.” 


been 


Incidentally it may be worth noting that 
in the last ten years the deposits of Chicago 
banks and trust companies have increased 
from $1,050,000,000 to around $2,500,000,000. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR CHICAGO 
TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Chicago Title & Trust Company, held on 
July 29th, the capital stock of the company 
was increased $10,000,000 to $12,000, 
000. Stockholders have the right on or be 
fore Sept. 15, 1925, to subscribe at the price 
of $200 per share for an amount of the new 
shares equal to 20 per cent of their respective 
stock holdings as of August 5th. 

The last annual of the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, covering operations 
during 1924, evidences the excellent earning 
capacity of this organization. Net earnings 
for the year $3,565,034, of which $1, 
600,000 was distributed in dividends and $1,- 
000,000 transferred to surplus, making the 
latter $7,000,000 with undivided profits on 
Dec. 31, 1924 of $1,023,395. 


from 


statement 


were 


A new system of safe deposit operation 
has been installed by the recently organized 
National Republic Safe Deposit Company, an 
affiliation of the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic of Chicago. 

The State Bank & Trust Company of 
Evanston, Ill., plans a new bank building to 
be constructed at a cost of $700,000. 

“Rules for Buying Commercial Paper” is 
the subject of a paper presented at the recent 
annual meeting of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, by John J. Geddes, vice-president of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

“By-Products of Savings Departments” is 
the title of an excellent article by F. D. 
Conners, manager of the business extension 
department of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago which appears in the 
current issue of the “Illinois Merchants 
Review.” 

G. Kenneth Hall has been elected president 
of the Howard Street Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, to succeed the late Emil Stuedli. 
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Assets over $24,000,000 
No Dehosits 
Ne Demand Liabshtres 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


THIRTY YEARS WITH STATE BANK OF 
CHICAGO 

William C. Miller, trust officer of the State 

Bank of Chicago, will shortly complete thirty 

years of continued service with that 

zation. 


organi 
He began in 1895 as messenger with 
the bank and served in various departments. 
In 1903 he was elected assistant secretary 
and with the development. of trust depart 
ment service, Mr. Miller was selected as the 
man best qualified to conduct that depart- 
ment. Under his direction the trust depart- 
ment of the State Bank of. Chicago has de 
veloped into one of the best equipped and 
most successful departments of the kind in 
On July 13, Mr. Miller received the 
felicitations of his associates when he 
brated his 50th birthday. 

The State Bank of Chicago recently pur- 
chased from the Leiter estate a 92 ft. frontage 
on West Monroe street at a about 
$700,000. This, with the property already 
acquired on the site now occupied by the old 
Woman’s Temple Building, gives a frontage 
of 188 feet on LaSalle street and 187% feet 
on Monroe street. The State Bank of Chicago 
plans to erect upon this site one of the larg- 
est banking and office buildings in the coun- 
try. 


Chicago. 


cele 


cost of 











Witiram C. MILLER 
Trust Officer of State Bank of Chicago, who has 
served that organization for thirty years 


The City National Bank and the City Trust 
and Savings Bank of Kankakee, IIL, an- 
nounce increase in capital from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


PRIDE MARK 
OF A 
REAL BANK 


Big Enough—to handle any finan- 
cial transaction, national or re- 
gional, in an efficient manner. 


Small Enough—to consider every 
account as deserving our best 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


efforts, knowing that our growth 
depends on our customers’ suc- 
cess. 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 years 
of practical banking experience. 


Young Enough— in spirit to bring 
the enthusiasm of aggressive ofh- 
cers and a progressive board of 
business men into action in be- 
half of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the basis 
of absolute confidence in our re- 


sources of more than $100,000,000 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 


Bank 


*Central Trust Co 

Ce NE O90. 5.05 55544).2s a eredee 
tContinental & Commercial Tr. & Sav 
Drovers Trust & Savings 

tFirst Trust & Savings 

Franklin Trust & Savings 

Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank............. 3,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 400,000 
NorGherm Trust C0... cscs cece cccccccnsee 200,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings, New 1,000,000 
Standard Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago................... 2,500.000 
Union Trust Company, New 3.000.000 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 500,000 


Capital 


$6,000,000 
....-+ 1,500,000 
5,000,000 
250,000 
6,250,000 
300,000 


I Jeposits, 


. Book 
1925 1925 Value 
$4,206,188 
1,133,829 
11,601,066 
539,504 
4,655,288 
540,766 
1,412,917 


$79,952,658 
21,346,496 
83,659,593 
8,014,702 
68,279,776 
4,931,050 
25,050,841 294 
2,741,722 203 
49,280,720 272 
$15,301,613 351 
8,256,285 162 
52,257,489 369 
17,908,247 190 
19,474,218 169 
10,048,253 149 
12,543,166 196 
49,314,348 367 
65,709,362 231 
13,685,393 136 
8,809,702 160 


170 
176 
265 
316 
385 
280 


904,203 
695,897 
488,153 
963,612 
6,686,005 
3,923,642 
258,151 
304,866 


*Central Trust Bank vaiue does not include Securities Co. 


tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


acludes Securities Cu. 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 


Continental & Commercial Bank value 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago 
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A 
St. Louis Office 


for Your Bank 


Correspondents of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company all have a 
St. Louis Office— with 
executives, messengers, 
and dir.ct wire facilities. 


A private representative 
could render few services 
which the Mississippi 
Valley does not stand 
ready to perform for its 
correspondents. 


You are invited to “‘open”’ 
such a St. Louis Office. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


ST. LOUIS’ INTEREST IN RAILROAD 
CONSOLIDATION 


As a “gateway” for 28 railroads with 80,- 
000 miles of track, equal to one-third of the 
country’s total mileage, radiating to all parts 
of the country, St. Louis is naturally vitally 
interested in the prospective trend of rail- 
road consolidations. That the bankers, busi- 
ness men and industrial interests of this city 
are alert to the need of defending the pres- 
tige of St. railroad center, was 
clearly shown at the “Gateway Dinner” given 
earlier this year at the St. Louis Club and 
over which John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce presided. 
This affair was attended by railroad presi- 
dents of the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
and the Wabash, who set forth the achieve 
ments and the problems of their respective 
lines. 

While 
make any 


Louis as a 


loathe to 


as to 


railroad executives are 
beforehand statements 
solidations in view of the hearings being con- 
ducted by the Interstate Commerce 
mission, the leading bankers and _ business 
men of this city are not reticent as to the 
claims of St. Louis. The general feeling is 
that railroads should be permitted to work 
out the problems of consolidation without 
any arbitrary dictations from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Such voluntary con- 
solidation, would logically follow the lines of 
economy and efficient service indicated in 
the provision of the Transportation Act re 
lating to the subject. 


con- 


Com 


As a distributing center for crops, manu- 
factured articles and basic material St. Louis 
is in an impregnable position which should 
tend to concentrate railroad headquarters in 
this city. St. Louis railroad officials are 
also of the type which spell leadership in 
transportation affairs. 

Few railroads in the country are in bette: 
position than the Missouri Pacific to 
as one of the major systems in developing 
the policy of consolidation. The Missouri 
Pacific itself is a road of 7,300 miles extend- 
ing from St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha 
westward into Colorado and southward to 
New Orleans and Texas with lines 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. The road 
controls a half interest in the Denver & Rio 
Grande and in the South controls the Texas 
and Pacific and the New Texas & 


serve 


across 


Orleans, 





“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 











Mexico roads which in turn controls the In 
ternational-Great Northern. The Missouri 
with its auxiliaries thus controls more than 
14,000 miles of its own and allied lines. 
Both from the operative and financial 
standpoints the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road has demonstrated capacity for marked 
development, following its reorganization and 
release of receivership early in 1923. Net 
earnings of this road for the first half of 


1925 have been particularly satisfactory not- 
withstanding increased total charges. 


Charles Rebstock, a retired business man 
and a director in the National Bank of Com- 
merce and Federal Trust Com- 
pany, recently made a $1,000,000 +o 
Washington University. 

The Peoples Trust Company of Chillicothe, 
Mo., has been reorganized and resumes busi- 
ness with surplus of $20,000 and a fund of 
$80,000 to take care of doubtful paper. 

W. E. Wampler, president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company of Warrensburg, Mo., 
has sold his controlling stock interest in that 
company to J. L. Moore of York, Neb. 

Robert J. Campbell has been elected vice- 
president of the Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


Commerce 
gift of 





TRUST 


ELECTED CASHIER OF LIBERTY CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY 

G. B. Trigg was recently elected cashier 
and Arthur P. Miller, C. A. Tacke and Harry 
C. Hartkopf, assistant cashiers of the Lib- 
erty Central Trust Company of St. Louis by 
the board of directors, 
nouncement by F. E. 
Trigg 


according to an an 
Gunter, president. Mr. 
has been an officer of the bank since 
1921, when he was appointed assistant cash- 
ier. A native of Virginia and educated 
the University of Virginia, he became 
nected with the institution in 1910. 

Mr. Miller has with the bank since 
1894 and was promoted to assistant cashier 
from teller. Tacke who joined the bank in 
1909, was chief clerk, and Hartkopf, whose 
connection dates from 1911, was promoted 
from manager of the discount department. 


con- 


been 


G. B. Trice 
ently elected Cashier of Liberty Central Trust Company 
ot St Louis, Mo 
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American Trust Co 

Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co.. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 
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MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
BRANCH IN TEXAS 

The Mereantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis has been most successful in operating 
and developing real estate loan activities. 
Many of the finest industrial buildings, apart- 
ment houses, hotels and structures used for 
public as well as religious and kindred pur- 
poses in western and southwestern cities have 
been financed through its real estate loan de- 
partment which provides facilities of a high 
type. 

In order to centralize its activities in the 
Texas region the Mercantile Trust Company 
recently branch office at Dallas, 
Texas, to handle real estate loan business in 
that section. .F. B. French is in charge of the 
Dallas office. Among the many loans made 
by the trust company recently in Texas was 
one for $45,000, the building of 
the Second Christ, Scientist, at 
San Antonio. 


opened a 


placed on 
Church of 


FIRST NATIONAL ESTABLISHES CON- 
TINUOUS COMPENSATION PLAN 

The very new savings account 
campaign conducted last year by employees of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis has 
prompted the management to establish a plan 
whereby compensation will be offered 
tinuously to employees for new business. This 
plan by a number of 
banks and trust companies in different cities 
with excellent results and as a stimulus to 
bank loyalty and cooperation. The First Na- 
tional Bank plan became effective June 15. 
Every employee of the three affiliated insti- 
tutions is eligible for enrollment. 


successful 


con- 


has been developed 


Louis W. Hill, Jr., has been elected to the 
board of the First National Bank of St. Paul. 

A charter has been granted the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company of Little Rock, Ark., 
with authorized capital of $100,000 . 

Organization of the Carolina 
Trust Company of Denmark, 8. C., has been 
completed. D. N. Cox is president and F. Y. 
James, vice-president and 


Bank and 


eashier. 


LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 
1925 
$591,625.90 

667,102.49 
7,716,304.37 
4,380,025.14 

80,934.47 
101,009.72 


Deposits 
June 30, 
1925 
$13,482,750.23 
32,758,929.83 
59,972,272.46 
31,025,573.82 
2,911,182.85 
2,701,295.94 


Capital 


$1,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


CLEVELAND’S INDUSTRIAL AND 
FINANCIAL POSITION 

years trust companies and 
savings banks of Cleveland had combined de- 
posits of $232,000,000. The latest combined 
statement shows aggregate deposits of $777,- 
981,000, of which $446,046,000 represent sav- 
ings and trust deposits, 
30 last 


Ten ago the 


Resources on June 
totaled $894,967,317, and adding the 
resources of national banks, the banking 
power of this city has now overstepped the 
billion mark with some ten to twenty mil- 
lions additional for good measure. Among 
the trust companies those contributing the 
largest figures to aggregate resources are the 
Union Trust Company with  $328,900,000; 
Cleveland Trust Company with $230,887,000 
and the Guardian Trust Company with $125,- 
124,000. Among other trust companies and 
state banks which are rapidly coming into 
the limelight are the Midland Bank with 
$26,323,000 resources; the United Banking 
and Trust Company with $26,868,000 and the 
Pearl Street Savings and Trust Company 
with $29,219,000. There are only three na- 
tional banks with the Central National Bank 
Savings & Trust Company far in the lead. 

Cleveland’s rapid growth in business, indus- 
trial and financial affairs was the subject of 
an interesting analysis recently issued by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. It shows 
among other striking developments that in 
the matter of bank clearings this city has 
been leading the whole country in propor- 
tion of increases. In matters of employment, 
postal receipts, industrial output and car 
loadings Cleveland is fairly matched 
with the leading cities of the country. 

Ohio’s wealth totals $18,490,000,000, of 
which amount $10,176,000,000 is real estate, 
according to the booklet, “Ohio at Work,” 
published by the Central National Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Cleveland. The 
book is a graphic representative of the busi- 
ness structure of the state, based upon sta- 
tistics furnished by the government. 


also 


APPOINTED EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 

The First Trust & Savings Bank of Akron, 
Ohio, has been named executor and trustee 
under the terms of the will of the late James 
P.. Loomis of Akron, a capitalist who died 
July 12, 1925. Mr. Loomis was president of 
the Akron Coal Company, large producers of 
coal in this section of Ohio. Mr. Loomis left 
an estate of well over a million dollars. 
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FRANK W. WARDWELL 

Frank W. Wardwell, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, died 
July 21, 1925, after suffering a stroke of 
apoplexy two weeks previously. Mr. Ward- 
Well was born in Boston, February 18, 1855. 
He came to Cleveland thirty years ago and 
for a time operated a department = store 
known as the Wardwell Company, In 1906 
he was elected president of the Cleveland 
National Bank, of which he had been a di- 
rector since 1895. When this institution was 
merged with The Guardian Trust Company, 
Mr. Wardwell was made a vice-president of 
the merged institution. 

Mr. Wardwell was president of the Cleve- 
land Clearing House Association for two 
terms, 1912-1914, and in 1907 was president 
of the Retail Merchants Board of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. He was also 
president of the Watkins Salt Company of 
Watkins, N. Y. from 1897 to 1907, and was 
a member of the Union and Country Clubs. 
Mr. Wardwell is survived by two sons, Frank 
W. Wardwell, Jr., and Stanley H. Wardwell. 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER A. I. B. 

The board of governors of the Cleveland 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
August 5th, elected William P. Abbott of the 
Central National Bank Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland to the presidency for 
the coming year. He succeeds Arthur G. 
Willson of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
Other officers elected are: William J. Dunn, 
National City Bank, first vice-president; H. 
T. Jameson, Union Trust Co., second vice- 
president; O. L. Rieder, Pearl Street 
ings & Trust Co., treasurer; J. P. McKenney, 
the Guardian Trust Company, chief counsel. 


Sav- 


Mr. Abbott, who occupies a prominent po- 


sition in the loan department of the Cen- 
tral National Bank, has been prominently 
and actively identified with institute work 
since 1910, when he entered the banking 
business. Last year he was first vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chapter and chairman 


of the entertainment committee. 


Shareholders of the City National and City 
Trust and Savings Bank and of the Dayton 
National Bank of Dayton, Ohio, have rati- 
fied a merger agreement. 

The new ten story bank and office building 
of the Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Steubenville, Ohio, recently 
opened with formal ceremonies attended by 
thousands of residents. 


was 
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PROMOTIONS AT FIFTH-THIRD 
NATIONAL 

Charles N. Evans and William C. Shanks 
of the Department of Banks of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati, have 
heen promoted to positions as assistant cash- 
iers of the bank. Their ability and knowledge 
of the banks of the country have been of great 
service to the Fifth-Third National Bank, 
which has rewarded their zeal and faithful- 

ness in their representations of the bank. 


MIDLAND BANK INCREASES SURPLUS 


the Midland Bank of Cleve- 
land recently voted to transfer $75,000 from 


Directors of 


undivided profits to surplus account, making 
the surplus $750,000. The Midland, which 
opened for business in April, 1921, now has 
capital and surplus of $2,750,000. At the 
same time the board voted the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. Capital and 
surplus now $2,750,000. with re- 


aggregate 


sources in excess of $26,000,000. 


IMPORTANT BEQUESTS FOR CLEVE- 
LAND FOUNDATION 

The Cleveland Trust Company, trustee of 
the Cleveland Foundation, announces that 
the Foundation will receive approximately 
$6,000 income annually from the greater 
part of the estimated $250,000 estate of Rob- 
ert M. Linney. it was revealed recently at 
probate of the will. Mr, Linney, a former Ak- 
ron hardware merchant and later a 
of Cleveland, died November 11th at 
via, California. 

By the will of Julia A. 
the entire income of an estate of $50,000, 
upon which administration has just been 
completed, will be distributed by the Cleve- 
land Foundation. 


resident 
Monro- 


Beebe of Cleveland, 


The Third National Bank & Trust Company 


of Dayton and the First National 
Findlay, Ohio, have received 
establish trust departments. 


tank of 
authority to 


Executors of the estate of the late Julius 
Fleischmann, former mayor of Cincinnati, 
have paid into the probate court $486,365 as 
inheritance taxes on $12,300,000 property in 
Ohio. 


Francis R. Morison, financial advertising 
specialist of Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
chairman of the new agency division of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club. The division is 
representative of the leading advertising 
agencies operating in the Cleveland field. 
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WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST CO. 

Trust department service is rapidly acquir- 
ing popularity and wider acknowledgment 
in the South. The past two years have wit- 
nessed a large increase in trust department 
business of trust companies and banks in the 
South than for any previous period. Among 
the foremost in suecessfully developing fidu- 
ciary service is the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C. 
It may be said that the favor 
and confidence which this institution enjoys 
throughout the state of North Carolina, both 
from banking and trust viewpoints, is large- 
ly attributable to the personality and _ poli- 
cies developed by the president, Col. F. H. 
Fries. 

The latest statement of the 
Bank and Trust Company shows 
partment assets of $25,918,548. 


safely 


Wachovia 
trust de- 
The financial 
department reports assets of $41,165,856 with 
deposits of $33,119,000; capital, $2,175,000; 
surplus, $750,000, and undivided profits of 
$900,549. Branches are maintained at Ashe- 
ville, High Point, Raleigh and Salisbury. 


IS IT PROFITABLE TO SOLICIT SMALL 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS? 


Continued from page 195 
mend and direct 
bank. 

Service, 


worth while business to his 


coupled with proper advertising, 
builds a large percentage of balances. It is 
the banker’s duty to encourage thrift 
good citizenship among smail depositors. 


and 
Life 
is not made for savings, but savings are made 
that life may be more abundant here and 
now. Does solicitation of small accounts 
pay? Whether or not it pays, the aggressive 
attitude of savings banks and savings depart- 
ments in going after all accounts, large and 
small, has shown Total 
States in- 


remarkable results. 
Savings deposits in the United 
creased in the last twelve years nearly $12, 
500,000,000, or 148 per cent, and depositors in- 
creased in the same period 26,284,000, or 208 
per cent. 
109 per 
country 


The per capita savings increased 
cent, while the population of the 
increased but 18 per cent. This re- 
veals the tremendous strides which have been 
made during the past 12 years, undoubtedly 
due in large part to the great work done by 
bankers universally in stimulating savings. 


fo & 
The Public Trustee Office in London, Eng- 


land, has under administration 
trusts valued at 181,500,000. 


estates and 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
PITTSBURGH AS A BANKING CENTER 
That banking has kept pace with indus- 
trial development in this city is clearly indi- 
cated in recently compiled summaries. There 
was a time in industrial development when 
Pittsburgh bankers were fearful of the di- 
version of important accounts to New York 
with the establishment of executive head- 
quarters of a number of steel corporations in 
the latter city. Subsequent developments al 
leviated these anxieties, showing that actual 
financial transactions, involving payrolls and 
current operations as well as plant expan- 
sion continued to be consummated through 
Pittsburgh banks and trust companies. 

That Pittsburgh is well provided 
banking facilities is shown by the fact that 
there are 18 national trust com- 
panies and 29 state banks in operation. They 
hold nearly one billion in deposits and re- 
cent statistical studies show that in the 
territory comprising the Greater Pittsburgh 
District the banks and trust companies hold 
approximately 2,000,000 individual 
accounts, averaging an account for 
man, woman and child in that area. 
Total resources of Greater Pittsburgh banks 
and trust companies equal two and one-half 
per cent of the combined 
of the country with 


with 


banks, 32 


banking 
almost 
every 


banking resources 
surplus and undivided 
profits representing four per cent of the ag- 
gregate. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS OF PITTSBURGH 


With the recent acquisition of the Anchor 
Savings Bank by the and 
Trust Company, the Associated Banks of 
Pittsburgh now have resources of more than 
$150,000,000. L. P. Monahan will remain 
president of the Anchor Bank and Charles 
R. Barr cashier. I. G. Ziegler, auditor, was 
promoted to be an _ assistant 
S. B. executive of the Metro 
Bank and Trust Company, 
one of the group, has been made an assistant 
cashier. 

A. C. Robinson, W. S. Van Dyke and R. J. 
Miller, executives of the Peoples, 
and Trust Company, and F. F. Brooks, vice- 
president of the first National Bank at Pitts- 
burgh, were elected directors. The other di- 
rectors are Thomas B. Moreland, Harry 
Darlington and Herman R. Blickle. The An- 
chor has $5,000,000 resources. 


Peoples Savings 


cashier an 
Calhoun, an 


politan Savings 


Savings 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

Directors of the Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company have transferred $1,500,000 from 
undivided profits to the surplus fund, mak- 
ing that item $7,500,000. 

John H. Lueas, for the 
associated in credit 
Pittsburgh, N. A., has been appointed credit 
manager of the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company of ‘Pittsburgh. 

John W. Thompson, formerly associated 
with the Fidelity Title & Trust Company has 
been appointed trust officer in charge of the 
newly organized trust department of the 
Union National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

The Brotherhood Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh recently opened its new 
home in the Carpenters’ Building. R. A. Me 
Crady is president. 

John E, has been elected president 
of the Brookville Title & Trust Company, of 
Brookville, Pa., succeeding the late David L. 
Taylor. T. C. Schwartz has elected 
treasurer and C. T. Benscoter, secretary. 

James W. Grove, president of the Monon- 
gahela National Bank and president of the 
Sewickley Valley Trust Company, 
cently at his home in Sewickley. 

One of the finest 


past eight years 


work with the Bank of 


Geist 


been 


died re- 


banking homes in Penn- 
sylvania is being constructed for the Erie 
Trust Company of Erie, Pa., involving an 
expenditure of over $1,000,000. 

The Scranton Trust Company of Scranton, 
Pa., will increase $300,000 
to $600,000. 


its capital from 

Directors of the East End Savings & Trust 
Company have transferred $100,000 from the 
undivided profits to the surplus account. De- 
posits now total $10,000,000. 


FIELD FOR ESTATE COUNSEL 


As one of the results of growing public 
interest in life insurance trusts a number of 
expert underwriters and others 
who are familiar with both insurance and 
trust requirements, have found a new and 
promising field for operation as “Estate 
Counsel.” Their function is to assist clients 


insurance 


in the creation of estates and cooperate with 
trust companies in the administration of es- 


tates. Among insurance underwriters who 
have recently established services as “Estate 
Counsel” is Henry K. Beckwith, until lately 
Agency Superintendent of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life in Cleveland. He will operate as 
Henry Beckwith & Company with offices in 


the National City Building, Cleveland. 














Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


LOS ANGELES A CITY OF ACHIEVEMENT 
AND GREAT PROMISE 


Embued with the conviction that Los An- 
geles is destined to rival New York as the 


center of finance and shipping on the Pacific 
Coast the progressive men of business and 
financial affairs of this city are assiduous in 
laying the ground for greater expansion. 
History teaches that the course of trade and 
empire is continually traveling Westward. 
In the construction of the great Los Angeles 
harbor which entails a cost of more than 
$23,000,000; in the development of banking 
facilities and resources and in industrial and 
construction growth there are the palpable 
evidences that Los Angeles is yet in its teens 
as contrasted with prospective stature when 
trade relations with the far East mature as 
they are bound to in the coming years. 

Only six years ago the combined banking 
deposits in Angeles amounted to but 
$310,000,000 as compared with the summary 
several months ago of $961,000,000 with re- 
sources well across the billion mark. 
the 


Los 


During 


same period Los Angeles has forged 
ahead in bank clearings from position of 
eighteenth to seventh or eight among the 
leading clearing centers of the country. In 
point of wealth per capita this city leads 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


and all other large cities. In aggregate 
wealth Los Angeles leads Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit and many other cities 
of larger population. 

It is in 
minals 


harbor facilities and 
for three 


railroad ter- 
transcontinental 
that Los Angeles expects to set a 
port 


systems 
pace. This 
now ranks second only to. New York in 
coast to coast shipping. Five years ago noi 
more than a score of Los Angeles firms were 
engaged in foreign trade; are 
not 1400 firms. Exports are now 
seventy times the figures given in 1914. 
Speaking at the last annual convention of 
the California Bankers Association. as 
ing president of that organization, 
Chandler, vice-president of the California 
Trust Company of this city, said in part: 


today there 
than 


less 


retir- 


Leo 8. 


“We like to think of California as the 
commercial and financial center of our west- 
ern empire, and so it is. We like to con- 


template the day when the ships now plying 
the Pacific Ocean, multiplied many fold, will 
enter our harbors laden with merchandise 
from all parts of the world and turn around 
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with products from our fields and factories. 
This day will come and with it opportunities, 
responsibilities incident to foreign invest- 
ment financing, long-term credit, and the es- 
tablishment of a ready discount market for 
foreign bills. 

“As our industrial activities increase, our 
financial facilities must expand. The west 
coast of Mexico, Japan, China, South Amer- 
ica and Australia are calling for capital with 
which to develop hydro-electric power, build 
railroads and irrigate lands. If we furnish 
capital through the absorption of bonds, or 
industrial loans, we may be able to sell ma- 
terial with which to do the work. All of 
California should endeavor to become 
national in thought, attitude 
and strengthening 

and bankers 


inter- 
and action, 
our relations 


international in 


broadening 
with banks 
character.” 


PACIFIC COAST BREVITIES 

Rk. L. Rutter, president of the Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed one of the five trustees 
of the Kittitas, Wash., Land Settlement Com- 
pany. 

EK. B. Warner, recently elected an assistant 
eashier of the Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles joined that institution 
in 1921. He is at present in charge of the 
credit department at the Broadway office. 

John C. Campbell, superintendent of es- 
crows, Pacific-Southwest Trust & 
Bank of Los Angeles has been re-elected 
chairman, and Wm. Crandall, escrow officer 
of the central office of the same institution, 
was re-elected the Inter-Bank 
L. Keyes, escrow offi- 
Savings Bank, 


Savings 


secretary of 
Escrow Association. J. 
Security Trust & 
elected vice-chairman. 

Characterizing daily 
and magazines as 
media in the world, 
advertising manager of 


Cer, was 


and weekly 
the best 


newspa- 
pers advertising 
Russell M. MacLennan, 
the First National 
Bank and the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, who was assistant 
director of the Educational Division of the 
U. S. Food Administration, which put over 
Herbert Hoover’s great food propaganda dur- 
ing the World War, covered a difficult 
ject, “The Wrong Media,” in a striking man- 
ner in a paper read recently at the conven- 


sub- 


tion of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association in Seattle, Wash. 
Edward T. Harrison has been appointed 


trust 
San 


officer of the Crocker National Bank of 
Francisco. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 
Officer 


The Revised Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. Price $4.00 postage prepaid 
Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St.. New York 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 

ing Authority on the Functions 

and Organization of a Modern Trust 

Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 

Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


‘ben Book is indisputably recog- 


Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $4.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Department 


Name 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association. 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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